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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



When the poet Burns wrote those oft-quoted lines : — 

" O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us I " 

how lightly he must have conceived them, and bow idle 
would be the experience based upon the consummation of 
his desire. Is there any mortal who has a more frequent 
opportunity of seeing himself as others see him than an 
author? Especially an author who treads on corns 
political, social, and parochial, with an utter disregard for 
anything except the truth, as he is able to see it. I pur- 
pose in the following pages to regale my readers with a 
slight review of reviewers. They will see how protean is 
my personality : from heaven-born genius to hopeless 
imbecile, with all the delicate grades between, have I not 
been declared to be '/ One gentle critic opens to me the 
Gates of Parnassus, the nest hurls me ignominiously into 
Hanwell. Some critics aver that they have been refreshed 
as with a draught direct from the life-spring of Pieria; 
others declare they have wallowed in a mud-fountain 
whose turbidity they require the slang dictionary to 
describe. 

But let not the humblest of authors complain of the 
vagaries of critics. Where he can learn from them he is 
grateful ; where they are spiteful he has sympathy for 
them ; where they aie malicious he pities them ; where 
they lack judgment. . . . 

Where they lack judgment! Shall a small author be 
discouraged if he is misunderstood, when the greatest of 
all authors is not only misunderstood but decried and 
abused ? 

Eighteen-hundred-and-ninety-five was the centenary of 
Thomas Carlyle. Froude closed his biography of the 
great sage with words that have already passed from 
prophecy into partial realisation — for the house of Carlyle 
IS no longer the home of cats, but has been saved to an 
appreciative nation by a small body of earnest and loving 
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disciples ; and already pilgrims visit the shrine whence 
Carlyle sent forth his fearless teachings to the world. 
These are Froude's words: — 

*' In future years, in future centuries, strangers will 
come from distant lands — from America, from Australia, 
from New Zealand, from every isle or continent where the 
English language is spoken — to see the house where 
Carlyle was born, to see the green turf under which his 
dust is lymg, Scotland wiil have raised a monument over 
his grave ; but no monument is needed for one who has 
made a practical memorial for himself in the hearts of all 
to whom truth is the dearest of posbessions." 

I have no doubt whatever of the justice and wisdom of 
that prophecy. I believe that Thomas Caii3'le is among 
the greatest teachers, if not the greatest teacher, that 
Providence has vouchsafed to mankind. 

Upon the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of this 
great thinker appeared the following appreciation by a 
modern critic ; not spoken in a lunatic asylum ; not in 
the purlieus of mud-gutter journalism—but given to the 
world as the deliberate opinion of the Times in a com- 
memorative leading article : — 

" Now that the turbid elements of his writings have 
settled, the sediment of truth deposited by them 2>roves to 
be small. . , . To the youth of these days he has 
little to offer." . . . 

To the youth of these days he has little to offer ! To 
the youth fed with fifty thousand copies of silly sexual 
novels, Swinburne froth-poems, Clodd-creations, Evolu- 
tion-gospels, etc. But let the Times' critic continue: — 

** The last places where the clever youth of to-day would 
seek for the instruction which he most desiderates are the 
extinct volcanoes of Mr. Carlyle." 

Of "Mr." Carlyle ! Observe that, Mr. Reader, and try to 
appraise the soul of the critic, and of the Times' editor who 
could print it. The great Goethe was a contemporary of 
Carlyle. Think of •* Mr. Goethe," ** IMr. Beethoven," 
" Mr. Tennyson." 

This diminutive-souled critic continues: — "He (Carlyle) 
had come to repeat his familiar formula and incantations 
with mechanical iteration, much like the revolutions of the 
rotary praying machine which moved his frequent mirth. 
• ... lie had learned and unlearned nothing smce 
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he wrote Heroes and Hero Worship, he had not even kept 
u]) his knowledge of what he once knew well." 

Those words were written of the man who, since the 
time mentioned, had given to the world such a work as 
The Histnrif of Frederick the Great, in the preparation of 
which he had visited Germany, and studied books and 
battle-fietda, the m6re enumeration of ^hich woifld form a 
volume. And as if the infamous '* criticism*' already 
(|Uoted were not enough, the inspired leader writer pro- 
ceeds to prophecy, listen to him, Reader : 

We (observe the lofty, magniticent we), "We can con- 
jecture what is the judgment of these days, and what is 
lihelij to he that of times to come, as to Carlyle's" (the Mr. 
dropped here as not befitting the true prophet) "place in 
literature." Then, after duly denouncing the raud- 
products of Ibsen, Neitzeche, Problem-plays, and "The 
antics of the fishers for novelties in muddy waters/' the 
article dares to add that "some of these gentry could 
claim to be his (Carlyle's) offspring .... Neitzsche 
for example, so far as there is sanity in his rhapsodies 
they do Little more than carry out what Carlyle used to 
say." ... 

I venture to call this the blasphemy of criticism. But 
why dare I, the very huml>lest of the disciples of the great 
master, presume to refer to him and his vile critic in this 
place*? Header, it is because that if the greatest, and wisest, 
and bravest, and most self-sacrificiDg of men can thus be 
appraised, shall it not teach patience to the smallest, 
though earnest, author when the abuse of criticism chances 
to fall upon him? The ignorant and obscure leader-writer, 
hopelessly asinine, hidden beneath the editorial lion-skin 
"we," spurting his foul ink at the titanic Sago, is indeed 
the very Anarchy of criticism, " for is not anarchy,*' 
Carlyle asks, " the rule of what is Baser over what is 
Nobler, the one life's misery worth complaining of, in fact 
the abomination of abominations? " 

Was there ever a time, or has it always been so, when 
anarchy in the matter of criticism reigned more supreme 
than it does now ? I do not at all mean the abase of good 
and earnest work, that has rarely varied ; what I particu- 
larly refer to is the oily, sugary approval of the unending 
cartloads of washy sentimeutaliBm which the press turns 
out with quite " mechanical iteration." In fact there is no 
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more instructive lesson for an intelligent mind than to 
compare the columnB of sleek approval iivhich the Times 
pours forth upon periodical sensational novelism, with its 
appreciation of the greatest genius of literature which has 
been quoted in the preceding page. 



The 
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aspiration then of the poet Burns having 
granted to me, and I having seen myself (at least liter- 
arily) as others see me, it will do a reviewer or two no 
harm if he see himself, or they see themselves as an author 
sees them. There is the Saturday Review^ for example, 
under the editorship of M^r. Walter Herries Pollock, 
assuring me that : 

" It is impossible to read a single chapter of The 
Revolction OF THE Twentieth Century withoutcreditingthe 
author with a passion for reforming the world that is both 
deep and sincere ; " and the same review concludes by 
saying that **The great revolutionary broom has, we 
think, swept wisely not less than well." Those are not 
unpleasant opinions to a humble author, nor are they one 
whit the less to be appreciated — rather the more — because 
the reviewer expresses his dissent from and condemnation 
of perhaps two-thirds of the work. But, lo and behold, 
some months after the review appeared from which I have 
just quoted, the Saturday Eevietv changed editors, and the 
unionist, Mr. "Walter Herries Pollock, gave way to a gentle- 
man of social democratic fame, Mr. Frank Harris. Poor 
Mr. Harris — evidently unaware that the Saturday Review 
had already seen depth, sincerity, and wisdom in the 
reforms advocated in The Revoluhon op the Twentieth 
Century — seems to have become perfectly rabid with the 
book because, probably, in spite of his revolutionary doc- 
trines, the author saw through and exposed the futility of 
so-called social democracy. Accordingly' the new-edited 
Saturday Review falls like a cartload of editorial bricks upon 
Carlyle Democritus, whom his predecessor had approved. 
Editor Frank Harris determines that there is no wisdom, 
only *' the most concentrated twaddle it has ever been our 
(Harrisonian) misfortune to come across." It is not wise, 
it is not well; it is mere " stuff," mere ''absurdity," and 
the perturbed critic proceeds to exhaust his ink-pot in 
abuse, all most welcome to an unrepentant author. But 
the Saturday Review's conclusion is really curious. The 
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authoi' has dared in his book to expose dome of the fraudu- 
lent company jn-omoterH in high places. Whereupon the 
critic weeps forth and sighs : ** We suppose the publisher, 
however, has taken his lawyer's advice on the contents of 
the book. . . ." 

The anxiety of social-democracy for the good name and 
fame of tlie wholesale fraudulent company promoter is too 
afTecting, and in this stage of the book the merciful author 
will not induce his reader to tears. But it is indeed worth 
noting how readily, in the delicate organisation of modem 
civilisation, the luillionairc scoundrel tindu friends, whilst 
the poor gutter thief, often driven to crime through misery, 
finds social (and other) democracy silent. Only the other 
day a train-thief, practising his three-card trick for sundry 
pence, received his due reward, upon detection, within 
the precincts of one of Her Majesty's gaols. About the 
same time i\ huge city thief does the three-card ti'ick for 
i'3H5,0<30 stf-iling, bis victims, not a few solitary country 
louts, but a holocaust of poor widows, half-starved clerks, 
and such silly l>ait. Will it be believed that the millionaire's 
fraud was scarcely noticed by the leading papers outside 
the mere law-report, and not at all by Iler Majesty's 
Government? The shilling scoundrel is prosecuted, is 
put in prison ; the lying swindler ol 1*385,000 sterling is 
let go scot-free! Perhaps not ipiite scot-free, for one of 
the victims brought an action against the millionaire for 
fraudulent misrepresentation, in having induced him to 
pay two or three pounds for shares not worth as many 
shillings, and gained his case. And it may be, and I 
devoutly hope that it has lieen, that sundry of the poor 
widows and clerks referred to — those of them who may 
have chanced to hear of the case — have called upon that 
wliolesale thief and made him disgorge some at least of 
his pelf. But the fact remains that the public prosecutor 
who seizes upon the shilling three-card-trick man, is 
totally blind to the £300,000 trickster. 

Did space only permit, and were the victim worthy of 
the trouble, I would treat the reader to some interesting 
letters which ensued upon the Harrisonian reviews, but, 
perhaps, enough for the present. 

There was another reviewer, a reformer this one, though 
some of his friends opine that he has a bee in his bonnet 
— I have even heani sav a whole bee-hive. \m\ this 
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renewer accorded me the honour of fourteen closely 
printed columns, plus a whole page Illustration by his 
special artist. I hope the reviewer in queBtion will not 
think me ungrateful for the considerable prominence he 
gave ray book if I only quote one line from hia introduc- 
tory critiKiBm. He spoke immel}' of a "preposterous 
mi8concei>Lion of facts." I was interested to discover 
what could be the *' prei^OBterous misconception," For 
if there is one merit The BEvoLuxroN of the Twentieth 
Oentuby dare lay claim to, it is a rigid adherence to 
accuracy of treatment in subetanco and in detail. 

Although in parts, fatt and iiction may seem curiously 
interblended, he who ruuB may read that the fiction is but 
the frame to the picture, and it is as impossible to con- 
found the one with the other as it would be to confound the 
work of the cabin«it-niaUer with the oils and colours of the 
painter. I applied to my reviewer for information. Then 
it appeared tliat in certain denunciations of quacks and 
quackeries this good editor was gibbeted as a believer 
and advertiser of, one of the hollowest quackeries that this 
century of quacks has perhaps produced. I had dared to 
denounce the description of coloured water as a *' cure for 
cancer/' and alas, also to denounce the folly of the able 
editor who had backed up tlie vendor of the worthless 
compound. *' No other preposteronsness '? ** 1 humbly 
enquired. " There is not one atateinent of fact in that 
book, Mr. Editor, for which I cannot give you chapter and 
verse.'* The worthy editor hesitated, cleared his throat, 
he could not, and did nob, name any other " preposterous 
misconception.'* 

Anxious as I am to amend any untrue thing, or any 
misconception whatever — preposterous or not preposterous 
— I cannot do it, for the simple reason that 1 am not cogni- 
sant of any, and with the exception of the one quoted, 
'.vhich I must emphatically confarm, and not witlulraw, 1 
cannot call t<» mind any other ** misconception of facts ** 
anywhere referred to by any one of my manifold re- 
viewers. 

A word might be said here upon the origin of the book. 
A bookseller's reader lias printed that ** I know Hhnnland 
as no other living Englishman knows it.'* That may or 
may not be an accurate description of my knowledge of 
poorland. Here is perhaps u more accurate description; — 
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Thab I have punciLraied so deeply into wiiafc is called Slum- 
land, and come to know with such reasonable accuracy the 
modes of life of its dwellers; have also been compelled to 
observe how this so-called Slumland, instead of diminish- 
ing, is increasing, and how the misery of its inhabitants 
is becoming intensified, that it occurred to me that some- 
one should undertake tho task of enlightening^ thosH who 
live in palace-land as to what are really the conditions of the 
submerged millions and — what is infinitely more impor- 
tant — what will inevitably be the result (what in all places 
and in all aj^en has ever been the result) if the present 
condition of things is allowed to go on and increase, as it 
is going on and is increasing. 

Indeed I wrote the work in spite of myself. In a 
manner I was constrained to write it, constrained namely 
by a mind ripe with thti experience of years of toil among 
the scenes that are described, and of study ijito the causes 
which have helped to bring them about, and by a heart 
sore for the woe and misery it had witnessed. 

Does not the readt^r think that he who puts forwanl a 
solution of the gravest problems which confront us to-day, 
is entitled to a little attention and consideration ? 

Not merely because he puts forward these solutions, but 
because so many of his critics, even some of the unfriend- 
liest, have admitted their feasibility and their pradicul- 
ness. I shall venture therefore in this place, in a rather 
long footnote, in very small type, and with such modesty 
as I can comniand» to append some *' opinions of the 
press." They are boiled down, from over one-hundred 
cloaely printed columns t>f reviews. The reader may 
glance at them, ov pass them by.* 



^Fnbitiiurt Note to the Fitit Edttiotu 
** In this volume the author bmi described Ihe hydia. called Modem Clvllisailon. In 
terms bO precise, has altackf^<l puiv eovernments with sucb a wealth of sarcasm and 
illustraiion, thai the total etfKt of bis work it moU startUnK. Likeotbers, tbr^ autlior 
comes forward with hlx Uiupla. and of (he ingenuity of ibis invention there can be no 
question, ll is probably the most carefully thought out revolution and instaiiratlon yet 
planned." 

Tht Daily Chmititlc. 

" We were prepared to welcome any work by this author, whose exposure ot the wrongs 
\rnMight by ' Landlordism ' earned fbr bim a tribute from Funtk and a rccoenitiun from 
all Boctal reformer!!. Tbcrr is tbrougbout the volume the noblest feelintf of sympathy 
with suffering oiankind, vco' kcea flauics of Insight, and very useful practical su^mlout 
as to a better way of luana^g social affairs." 

The Pali Stall Gmrtte. 

** The author has quite sound views about trade, fair and ft%c ; Indio. Mr. Gla'Istone'« 
policy, the two Houses of Parliament. Kadicalisin, the Navy, and some other maiteia 
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I assure him that The Revolution of the TwENTtETH 
Centukt may Ite really deachbed as a fervent endeavour 
to prevent a revolution of the twentieth century. 



Hirminghatn Daily OajetU. 
" Tlie author Ik anoarne^i man, endowed wiili a C&rlylcan instKlii. d lirilliani iinagitia- 
tion and a vicDTouK Mylc. Hts cotnmem& upon nmfiieemh century company prarootinK 
•re bold and IntcrcstlnK : but ilie peculiarities cf nlndncnih century IIU-I inw rorSiil 
quotation." 

Ihf StiWdatil. 

•' The book Is marked by a keen appreclaiion of some, at least, of the j>eriU of modrjn 
ciiilisailon. The hero, rlir cliaiupiQn of the oppressed, is not merely 10 ride the siorni of 
the coinlne terror, but, by Itlf wi:>-1om no \ci% tliatt his \'a)our, to usher in a Rolden afte of 
jnstice and contenimenl. ' 

The Whitrhan tievitw. 

" The author H a powerful writer of the Carlyle school, anti nut a few pa£fiage« in the 
work are eloquent ami plcturefQue. In tact, as a literary* rttort. pure and Khnple. the 
book devrves the htghr-st conuiienditli'jn. jm'I <hould e«tihli*h the author's reputation aa 
a brilliant and Incihlvr nritrr." 

Tht ileittodist Ruardcr. 

" T)iN rt'ally remarkable tnjuk i* an aitjck ui»n the aocial, mord and political cmU oi 
the present day delivered fioni th(^ «ilandpciilt of a rlKht minded Iniprnal h.nHli'-l"ii»an. 
with an hntwtuo^iiy and dlrocine<;* wlilcli cannot but command ndniiration. Wp itmvt 
cnnfps^ that an aliractivt and srcmlnslv ll.l*^ible era is uiiirnc<l. The final piottir** is Full 
of hriRht caloiu, alioundinK in life and liealth. It !« altcei^lhrr a book lo make one'<> 
pulse and heart beat quicker. The atitlior Hnds a sohidon for every ill, and never pulls 
a lottcrtnt hbric down wltbnut oreciinf; eomt-thini; stronger and more beaniiful m Its 
place." 

Wu.t and While. 

"We are bound to t-xpre^s ailndratlon for the author's powers In tacklinit a mljEhty 
problrui There is that In the book which ri-ery iitan wnuM du well lu read and 
ponder." 

RevUti> 0/ Rfvievn. 

"The reader will find in the borvV much matter lor reflection. Of the palnMaklng 
ellort which tim author hafi made to think out the way* and means by which a better 
Srocial system might be e^tablish'-d amonitsi ui^, there can be no doubt. 

Tht WorU. 

" Tliift work tets forth with Force aiii) reaM>n a ifreat deal of truth concerning Ibe aocial 

facts loo rarvly discerned of the multitude, and too little considered by the suihoritative 

fbw. The book Is intrre»tlnit, iind luis a preal deal in it that it* wise and Kuggestive." 

Publishtr'i Cinular. 

" We do not remember any forccai>t more important lodkinK than this book. The pro- 
blems discuued are no Importjuit, and ihc manner In which they are dealt with Is so 
bold and thorough, that the work should claim readers amons all persons who are Iti- 
leresied In lh« solution of the many problems, that besfit us In the civilisation of to^ay." 
Ut^Titing Leader. 



Natlons^hftve perished in irjing lo an.swer it. and natiom. 
soli 



*■ The nddle of the Rphini 
have perished in hopbiK to ihlrk It. The author sees, a solutfon to the Kngliah riddle In 
iwecptng refonns. nU book is eloquent of social sorrow and struRffle. Tlie value of 
•ticb a work consists in the forcible manner in which an uniuotn aocTal system is made 
to appear ridiculous and wicked. With plenitude of scorn, wealth of fact, amplitude nf 
quoUtioQ from poet and pbilotopher. this remarkable volume drives home the injustice 
of existing social and Industrial relations ' 

Lifferpool Courirr. 

" There is a rolrcshlnx novelty in a scbeute which Is dehnite but not limited to any one 
apecifie, and ilirse characteristic-. belong to the Enomsh REvoLuxjoKor tmbTwkm'ICTH 
Ckkturv- Tlie autlior ijoca into the question of btate finance with sufficient elaborate- 
ness to show bow— witii reduced tauUou— the revolutionized nation would ceoimand a 
Utgfix reveonc, rid itself of the Incubus of n national debt, and e<>tab11:>h a national 
raaervfl fund In \i% placr.'* 
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Among the questions dealt with, and for which simple 
soUitions are put forward are : — 
The Laud yueation. 
The Irish Que&tion. 



JHt Chtiiiian CommoHweatth. 

" The work slion*a much oriKinalif y. a pa?>slonale love of ilie peoplt*. and a large finisp 
of ihinii{s of ilif future. Nu one can rrad it without iKinc inarle to llilnk. TItc writer 
ha% many visions that can and will be made practicable.' 

Thf Stofsman. 

"These reforms are all worked out In detail. The *n<xit remarkable rcaiurelii the 
book is the small amount of ri-Uiince wtitcti the author puts in State interference. He 
■ihows a coal uhtch is much to hU credit, to deal with abuser on an individualistic ba&is 
one by one, In^trad of tlying lo ^omr lifTolc rcmrrdj, such as Slate Miciali^ni." 

Tlu Chambtt of Commeicc Jouinal. 
(Tha Official Organ of the Loiiilon Chamber of Contmoree.) 

"The bitterest critic of ilie whole^alu [evolutionary docirlnes this work ptcaches. 
will derive pleasure firom its perusal. There is much to interest business men and leaden 
of industry. The work is as hill of focis and opinloiu as an eiu is full of meat." 

Thr New WttJtiy. 

"The ituthor has a genuine bid^hl into the real coitdiUons under whidt society in tbb 
country enista. " 

RflchtiSfr StAadsrd. 

" Tbe practical riifbnns coniaJned lu these paces are indeed a valuable contributloM 
lodemocrailcllierature. bver^lxHty who reads tlMiiook will beottenderl atfomcthInK in it. 
TIll^I1i )i.it<iuiijblt: ill tlior utiiiitcrr-viinKdaya, wIiph bouks tvitliinitany qtiaiitit-^ whatever. 
neither ^aIKUct■>cy nor annoviii^;, tluuil the market. Tlio^e tvlm c^tmuc jiurchase the 
book should secure it& adoption by the nearest froo Ubrory. The whole of the book is 
eminently readablf and unqutrttionabty slnoorw." 



The Nitttona! Olnetvtr 

"This volume Is very enjoyable. It contains tellinft; truths whicli deserve tlus earnest 
oonsideratlon of ihi^ statesman and the philanthropist. With marvellous skilt the author 
has exposed many Jubilee abutu^. * 

The AuckianJ hlat. 
" Tlie author depicts a state of society a% corrupt and effete an that of Homo prece<Une 
the disruption of the Empire. He attacks tlie Church as being undermined by lUKury, 
sceptkism, and selfishness, the arlstocracr as sank in extravagance, and an industrial 
system which ttrinds tfae face of the poor and dettendrnt." 

tAverfiool Pott. 
lU.*' The man who failed to sympathL<u! with the social nUaory which ihta book depicts 
could hardly be a subject lor envy." 

The Enqmrtr. 

'• This Procpectlve Histoty dlfierv from all othen we have seen. It is a serious, scaih 
ItiK and featle«s attack upon the social, potlUcal and national evils that abound in our 
ntktst.and an attempt to oner a way out of them. It has the merit of appealing in a serioiL^ 
KUisc. a style which would entitle it to ranf;e with the most earnest books of history or ot 
philosophy on out !)helvcs. The book is mo&t remarkably up tu date." 

Bradford Oi/strver. 

**The author has much to say that is well worth pondering : be indicates with great 
icood sense the shape which much iieiHSed refonus should take. He sivei the reader 
abuadant matter (or thinking, and he has much to say about party jobbefyt inane judt- 
dal deotskms, the suETerines of the poor, the metltod of dealing with tue land and the un- 
em[itoyed. the reform of the Church, the Law. National •ducation. and a hottof other 
subjects.' 
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PBKFAGE. 



The Control (to eventual extinction) of Public- 
house (or li<|iii>r) Traftic. 

Abolition of the Slums. 

The Status of Women, 

Education. 

Deliverance of what, for want of a better classifi- 
tuitiiiii, aro n\\Uid tho sul)nicrf:;cil classes, 
estiinatetl by variouH atudenta and hiatoriana 
(and they will be found carefully investi- 
gated in their proper places in the iiook) at 
from two to four luillions. 

Free Law^ and Jufitice. 

Churcli lleform. 

Simple Wordin^^ of Acts of Parliament. 

Settlement of Agricultural Labourers on the 
Ijaiul. 

The Abolition of the National Debt and its sub- 
stitution by a National Reserve. 

The Abolition of Casual Labour. 

A Simple FraneViiHo with Kqual Nuraerical Repre- 
HButatioii, ami 

National, instead of Party Political 
tion. 



Organisa- 



The Wtttminsttr Gazrile. 
" A very able crilldsm and cotnn)cntar> oii llir rxUtliij; Mate ol sociely." 

Tht ifttkcitisf Timti. 

" Here is Uioplanlsm mingled with »)ireH-iJ, ftonnd tAixta, There are a great many very 
valuable suptcstloRs as lu social reform and social reconstruction. The refbrmK advo- 
cated In relation to l^nd. Taiiation, i*.iuprri«in. Crime, Vicp, the Law, the At my, the 
Navy, ihe Church, Wcnian, l^diicalion. ;)nd Parliamenl. arr mainly wlv, and pre^wnt a 
canlial proRrairmc for lo-day. There is aUo a f;rcal dcaJ o' vattiable material casting 
11^111 on the cxittlnf! conditions of society, ii !« a book full of use and suggefiiion to au 
inttrctied in social evils and social reconstruction." 

Tkt Nottingham Guardian. 

" This la a remarkable book, one so KreAi as to narrowly have missed beln^ a gixanlic 
failure. There can be no doubt about the pains the atitnor has been at to work out the 
means by which a bfltrt «tate of thinz^ i% tu 1>g biuught about. The chapter dealing with 
the decline of British trade U one of ittr> iiio<li Kii|[f;psttve accounu a [>olitical iK^ananiisi 
could read. The author has displayed an ability In marshalling his ideas which b 
worthy of the hl|]hcai praise. Some of ihe BCeneK are described with a realism itiat 
ab»orbi the reader's Interest." 

Tht Iiit/tstor't RtvitWs 

"This book i% one which should be read by all who are interested in social proUems. 

contains much that la KU({gest[ve and Instructive, it shows industry, enthusiasm, sviii- 
paihy.and thegift ofvlaocous expresaion. Its richness of oratory and uofettered rreeaom 
of iucy make it an cmuiently readable book." 

\Vtiiminit$T Rtvtem, 

Thz Esclish RxvoLVTtoM OF TKBTwENTieTH Cbnturv ts a remarkable book. We 
respect the author's sincerttyand admire his enihtisia^tic philanthropy." 




FBEFIGS. XV 

As evidence of the necessity for the two last reforms, it 
may be interesting to quote the following analysis of six 
hmidred members of the existing Parliament. The reason 
that only six hundred members are enomerated is for 
facility of comparison with the numbers which would be 
necessary were there proportional representation — say in 
round numbers, one representative for every fifteen thousand 
electors, that number allowing nine millions of male elec- 
tors on a manhood-suffrage, restricted only by an educa- 
tion qualification, and the elimination of any person who 
has suffered a criminal conviction : — 

Dividing the present representation broadly into two 

classes, we have : — 
Landlords, Land-owners and Mine-owners 155 
Liquor and Lawyer Eepresentatives - 124 

Kepresentatives from the Peerage - 96 

Cabinet ex-officials - - - 12 

No occupation - - - 20 



Manufacturers, Ship-owners, Literary and 
Professional men, Merchants and Com- 
mercial men, altogether, only - - 71 
Labour members - - - 11 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service - - S3 



407 



115 

Irish and other members not easy to 
specify and not included in the above 
total - - - . 78 



Total 600 



And now let any reader who is concerned in the well- 
being of this nation consider the work that is laid before 
him in the following pages, naught extenuating, but also 
naught setting down in malice. 

Henby Lazabus. 

38, Tavistock Squabe, 
October, 1897. 



-BAIBM THB VEXt BOLDLY I" 

-WACm THS UOHTl" 

"GO THOU rOBXH, B8ABIH6 PBBaOUt SEED? 

Saukin, 



Be fearless, people, ftnd ye sliall be feared ! Trembte, people, and yo 
shall be despised I 

Aim at perrcatioD, and though it ii not In nan's power to attain the 
mysterlons fhut. all that ia achiered on that path is a flower of perfection. 

CAELVLB DKVOOBlTUa. 



The people hare judgment when it is not misled by orators. 

When the wellbaing of a nation is at staka, indiridaal conildenitions 
cease to exist. 

Napolkon. 



The deopair of a nation is the sword of DamoclMf which outraged Jostice 
poises or«r the heads of worthless QoTemmenta 

Kapoleon said that in Revolutions there were two sorts of pfople, those 
who madu them and those who profited by them. Be yon, my people, as 
the wise merchants, who make their bosineases and who profit of them also. 

Carltue Dbuoobitit*. 



Ye of the fluent phrasomen make your king, 
Therefore your steps hari wandered from the path. 



Djlrts. 



1 



I esteem those to he the best teachers which teach the common people 
most plainly and simply, without subtlety, screwed words, or enlargementa. 
. . . The Pope's power was abore all Kings' and Emperors', which t 
opposed with my little book, and, by God's assistance, overthrew it 

Unfaithfulness is also stealing ; 

Thiering is the most common trade in the world ; 

Great thieres go Scot-free, as the Pope and his crew. 

Luther, 



Zord Lauderdale . — Why do yon, as a prirate man, meddle with politics I 
Jamss Harrington. — My lord, there is not any public person, nor any 
magistrate, that has written on politics, worth a button. All they that hare 
boon szctllant in this way have been private men, my lord, as myself. 

Jambs Habrinoton, 
Author ^ " ^>ofaMi/' m\dtr cxamtmUton aJt Th^ Tover, 2661. 



^ 



Hiatorr is a free emporium, where poetry, diviaity, politics, phyrics, 
peaceftbly me«t and furaieb themselves ; and SentimeDtalist, UtiliUriau, 
Sceptic, and Theologian, irith one roice advise us— examine history, for it 
is philosophy teaching by experience." Caaltle. 

" The purport of Nfttnn betrays itself in the use we make of these signa] 
narrations of history. I am ashamed lo see what a shallow village tale our 
so-called history ia ; an old chronology of at* Itishness and pride. Evety 
history should be written in a wisdom which divines the range of our 
affinities, and looks at facts as symbols. . . I see that nivn of God have 
from time to time walked among men, and made their mission felt in tha 
heart and soul of the commonest reader. 

Every Koform was once a private opinion. 

Il7ery Revolution wat first a thought iu one man's mind." 

EUBRSOK. 



"If history can tell na little of the past, and nothing of the future, why 
waste our time over so barren a study i History is a voice for ever sounding 
ooi-oas the centuries the laws of right and wrong ; RIGHT, the sacrifice of 
self to good ; WKOKO, the sacrifice of good to self. « . . For cruelty and 
oppression the price has to be paid at last : not always by the chief offenders, 
liQtpaidby Bome one. Justice and Truth aloneendure and live. Injustice and 
I'aUehood may be long lived, but Domesday cornea at last to them in French 
Revolutions and other terrible ways." FuoUDB.' 



" We aro aometimes told tlut the accumulation of materials has made the 
writing of edifying history impossible. The tendency to think one fact as 
good aa another, the inabilliy to find significance in the teaching of hiatory 
tempt men to wiidi that uniustructive, ponderous accuracy were replaced by 
lucidity. . . . But the minuteetscholarship is compatible with philosophio 
insight, and it is [wssible to pass from an acute, critical exaniiuatlon of 
authorities, to a lucid statement of economical or political problems." 

The Tim€4 (Article on Mommsen). 



" Think of all the vice and ignorance and disease, of all the sordid abject 
miaeiy, of all the lawlesu paaaioua that are festering within our great towns, 
Conaider how grave and how numerous are the dangers that threaten our 
prosperity, from within and without" Leckt. 



DEDICATION. 



*'Tbxbe 19 G«nin8, with its pale fac«, and worn dr«fl8, and torn friend- 
ahips, and bleeding heart. . . . Strong only in straggling ; counting all 
loM gain but trnth and the love of God. . . . And there ie Respecta- 
bility, with it8 Bweet smiling home, and loving friends, and happy 
family. . , , Choose, man, at the parting of the ways ! Choo«e. 
Yon may have one ; both yon cannot have. . . . Tet, if yon do choose 
the firsts choose it with all your heart 7oa will need it all to bear 
what will be laid upon you*. No wistful lootings back upon the 
pleaeaut land which you are leaving — no playing with life. You have 
choaen the heart of things, not the surface ; and it is no child's play. 

« , , The moments of insight are short, the hours of despondency are 
loBg. • • . The absolute worth of goodness is seen as distiiict from 
power. Tlirougb all hirtory we find the bitter fact that mankind can 
only be persuaded to accept the best gifts which Heaven sends them in 
persecuting and destroying tho«e who are charged to be their bearera. 

. • i A thousand patriots go to the scaffold amidst the execrations 
d mankind. Out of those thousands, perhaps, after-generationa 
one."— Fbodsb. 
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A scornfol person asked the General Iphiorates who he vaa, as he seemed 
neither hesTy-armed soldier, nor bowman, nor targeteer. And the Oeneral 
answered, "I am he who leads and makes nsefol all these. ....** 
Wisdom is neither gold, nor sUrer, nor iame ; neither health, nor wealth* 
ftor beauty, nor strength. Wisdom is that which can qm all those welL 

Puttahcb, 



PROEM. 



THE HISTORY OF A MANTTSCEIPT. 



Latk one night, in the piercing winter of a recent ye&r, I waa 
driving homeward in the creakiest of old cabs, whose poor wom-cut 
horee stumbled and slipped at every step of the glassy, frozen road, 
till iinally, and in spite of plentiful rough coaxing from the snow- 
covered driver, down it fell, and there was no possibility of rusing 
it again. The shaft had broken in the fall, and a largo spUnter had 
torn the wretched animal's side, whence trickled slowly the little 
blood of life the beast possessed. 

The accident occurred in one of the narrowest of those poverty 
stricken lanes off Seven Dials, but the inclemency of the weather 
and the lateness of the hour tempted not one soul to view the 
catastrophe. 

" It's my own horse, sir, him is ; I come out this evening at six 
o'clock ; I've took one fare beside yerself, and they're expecting me 
to bring 'em enough to pay our rent and — and feed the little ones; 
Ah, sir, there be too many on us at thia, as at all trades. God 
knows what's a-coming to 'em all I Dan, my lad, if ye live they'll 
tremble afore ye yet" 

What this latter ejaculation could mean I had little opportunity 
just then of inquiring, or of guessing. The poor old Jehu looked 
the picture of despair; a rough, weather-beaten, massive son of 
toil, there shone throngh his heavy-browed eyes a tendemesa of 
heart which no breeding can produce, but which mnch so-called 
breeding oftentimes destroys. He evidently lived near the locality 
of the accident, for he proceeded to leave the cab and its fallen 
horae, even forgetting to ask me for the fare. Mechanically I 
followed him, and we soon entered together by a miserable enough 
d&np and broken staircase^ or, rather, inclined ladder with a side- 
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mil to it, a tiny room which smelt of stable and human breathing, 
•0 close that, for many minutes, respiration waa painful labour to 
me. On a small couch at one end of the room— if a box some 
eleven feet by ten may be called a room — slept three children, the 
oldest apparently about tea years old, the youngest about five. 
Foi furniture, besides this couch, there were three well-worn, but 
not broken, wooden chairs, and a Bmall strong table ; at this was 
BAatod a youth, or perhaps man (it was difficult to judge his age 
liy the faint light of the shaded lamp, whose feeble rays were-' 
concentrated on a pile of paper which the student was eagerly 
covering with pen and ink). He rose briskly as we entered, 
anxiously and affectionately embraced my companion, and said, 
"Dad, what's amiss 1 We can't go much lower — " 

**Dan*oI, my boy," was the reply, "it's all up. Luck's agin. 
me; it's the Work'us, Dan, the "Work'us." 

Here Daniel looked at me witli so keen and searching a scmtiny 
that I felt as if he read into my very soul, and, for a moment, an 
unaccountable sense of awe completely overcame me. The 
scratching of his pen, as be completed the writing that we had 
interrupted, roused me from the strangest emotion that the presence 
of a human being had ever invoked in me. " Who is this, uncle 1 " 
asked the youth, as he quickly, but without flurry, tied up his papers 
and put aside Kis pen. " He does not seem hke one who would add 
to our or any one's misery." 

" Not he," said the cabby ; ** it ain't him as ia to blame ; he's a 
kind soul, or he hadn't a* come here." 

" God Ijlesa you, air, if you're good to him," said Daniel to iue» 
"for a better man, and more worthy of sympathy, there is not in 
Britain, MTiat is it, uncle, tell me?" 

"The nag's fell dead, lad, and I ain't took but two bob all 
night, but you must come and help me in with the cab ; p'r'aps 
the gentleman '11 lend a hand too." 

On the way back to the cab, where we found two policemen in- 
specting the ruins, Daniel became communicative. I listened fas- 
cinated. The man's evident breeding and culture, found under such 
conditions, fairly astonished mc. He did not appear more than 
twenty-four years old, if so much. His physiognomy was of a type 
so far removed from the man he called " Dad," that the two seemed 
of quite impossible relationship, or even connection. This Daniel 
waa tall and remarkably well proportioned. Hia face was pale^ 
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"but strangely beautiful, and capable of intense expression. Cnsj> 
golden bair clustered round a brow as earnest and inspired as tbat 
of an ancient prophet. His dress was of the plainest and bumbles! 
but was carried with a grace which the finest cloth could not 
impart 

The friendly police gave help, and we soon wheeled the cal 
back to the stable. Once again in the little parlour, where now 
the wife was also come from the adjoining bedroom, I commenced 
by asking Martins what his position really was. 

Martins: — "Well, yer see, sir, it's just this; IVe been at this 
'sre bizneea for over thirty year. I've done my beat to save and 
pat a little by for rainy days, but sickness soon swallows up 
savincjs, even though yer do belong to Societies, but what's wors" 
than illness is, the trade itself is sick — too many on us, sir. Many 
« day Pve had to come home after fourteen and fifteen hours on thi^ 
box without enough to pay the horse's keep, let alone pay the 
rent and feed these mouths here ; and the missis, bless her, eat»« 
little enough, God knows!" and Martins sank down with bent, 
bead to hide the salt tears which all his trying could not restrain. 
His poor old wife stood comforting him. 

Daniel: — "Sir, let me say a word to you. I know you will 
not misinterpret me. If sympathy is the first essential of 
insight, as the greatest and truest writer of our day, or any day, 
has said, then I know you, and can dare to speak. Listen, sir. 
This man, poor as he is, is of that pattern which God intended maii 
should be, strong of body, tender of heart, loring to her and to 
these little things, as be is to all that's weak, and to me I cannot 
say what he has been. Like many, many thousands of others all 
around us, he has worked and toiled to gain an honest living. Day 
by day the possibility has grown less and less, until now, after 
thirty years of toil, during which period he has paid in taxes to 
the State far more in proportion to his income than does the 
proudest lord of entailed estate, there remain to him but three 
alternatives — Either to break the great God's law and end hi^ 
life ; to starve and sec his wife and children starve ; or to enter with 
them the Workhouse, be separated from them and the good woman 
who has loved him and shared his toil, and there break stones or 
pick oakum like a common felon." 

I : — '* Cannot you help themt You seem to possess no commnn 
ability, such powers surely would find good market." 
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Damol : — *' Sir, I have tried uubil bootlees trial has nearly 
maddened me. I have ottered bo serve for nothing to prove my 
value, but a thousand clerks are ready to rush into every single 
vacancy. I clean the old man's cab, tend the stable, and do 
the little that I can to help, bat another work is mine as 
weU " 

Martins: — "Ay, hell not tell all. You listen to me, young 
master. This here lad is my brother's son. The brother and me was 
Letter bred than the looks of me might warrant. But I never 
r,ould do BchooHeaming» even if I'd hod the opport\inity, which 
I hadn't ; and when our father died, I being eight year old and the 
brother twelve, though father had been keeping our mother and tm 
in fine ways, and like a lord, no one knew how he managed it. 
He used to go to Kaces, Tve heard mother say, so most likely 
as how he wasn't mucli better than he should be. But, to cut a 
long matter short, he was throwed from his horse one day and killed, 
and when things was looked into, the balance was only debte. 
The fine house was all sold up, and mother found herself with just 
tlie things she stood id, and a few pounds and some jewelry 
to support herself and boys. That didn't lost long. She used 
to make a little by working things for shops, and she managed to 
feed us this way, and by begging a little help from some as knewed 
her in better days. But when I was twelve and Tom was sixteen, 
she died, wore out. Tom was just old enough when the father died 
to see what it was, and feel what it was, to be the fine gentleman. 
So mother never could get hiiu to take to poor work of any sort^ 
But me, young as I was, she used to put to help at stabling work ; 
and I stuck to it, until by saving and saving I got to be a driver, 
and at last bought my own cab. Toiu, meanwhile, went off to 
America, and there he seems to have led a witdish sort of life, and 
goc this son. Determined that his boy should not know what 
sort of life he led, he sent htm over to England as soon as he was 
old enough, and paid into a bank a lot o' money, more than a 
thousand pounds, I think, to give the boy ten years' education at a 
college down at Oxford — he'll tell you the name. Three years after 
doing that he died ; but the boy was kept at the school from his 
tenth to his twentieth year, and now you know how he got his 
learning. He got a tutorship down there for a time, but getting 
to write about subjects which frightened the people — Socialistic 
they called 'em — they drove him out of employ, and he got from 
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bad to worse, aa many a skolard afore him 'a done ; and then 
he remembered that hia father had spoken about a brother he had 
left in London. So np he comes to London, gets the Salvation Army 
papers to advertise after me ; Eome one showed me the advertise- 
ment almost the first time it was in the paper, and that's how Dan 
and me come together. That's near five year ago. I was saving 
a bit then, and Dan made a little by writing for clubs some- 
times. ^Vhen things began to darken, the boy got wild at the 
misery and wretchedness he saw day by day surrounding us in this 
big district. He couldn't 'elp it, bless yet ! His soul seems to 
have been made of a sort of tinder which any sorrow or misery 
quick kindles to a blaze, and last year, when them rows weio 
taking place with the unemployed, Dan got up a meeting at the 
old Straw Barn down yonder. There was a crowd of folk got 
together, and when they heerd him they were nigh a worshipping 
of him. At that there moment, sir, I seemed to know how a 
revolution grows and makes a beginning. Among the lot as was 
met in that old bam all warent o' the best, but there wasn't one 
but would have followed him then and there to the Devil himself 
if Dan had a-lifted hia hand. Since that day the roughest on 
'em don't pass him without a touching of their heads oa if he was 
a lord, and there ain't no jealousy about it neither, although the 

girls do show a good deal too much liking for him " Dan 

was getting more and more uncomfortable during the pro- 
gress of Martins' enplanation, and he here interrupted the 
recitaL 

Daniel : — '* The long and short of it is simply this ; I knew that 
those Trafalgar Square meetings were simply useless, and could do 
harm and never good. The object of our meeting was to dissuade 
true workers from any display that was without real force. Real 
power, I showed them, could only be possible if the bona jhle work- 
men out of employment would organise themselves under a truste*! 
leader, accept one and all a definite and absolute programme ; that 
if they would truly emancipate themselves and their fellows from 
the terrible bondage of no-work, there was but one way to iti< 
attainment, and that way, the united determination of the vast 
nation of workers that Labour, its solemn rights and privileges, 
should be recognised by their Parliament, neither before nor after, 
but co-equally with the rights of the wealthy classes, colled the 
rights of property. But let me not detain you, sir, with any 
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wearisome iteration of my words. I knew beforehand, and too 
well, the awful nature of the agitator who alone in the end 
can combine the masses. His names are Misery and Starvation. 
That terrible uniter of those who despair is fast pressing forward 
hia dread authority, so that when the true leader comes he will 
find the slugg^h circulation of the masses already raised to fever 
heat. It is a slow arterial system wliich governs the actions of the 
working classes of any people, and» before it can be finally aroused, 
an infinite waste of misery and ^ulTenug must combine, and indeed 
already there are outward signs enough that the giant pulse beats 
more quickly than any wise political physician would calmly 
contemplate. But whore, sir, in the body politic, is wise discern- 
ment discoverable t Modern statesmen view with apathy a 
dangerously wasteful pauper immigration, aide by aide with, 
choked labour markets, overcrowded workhouses, deaths and 
suicides caused by starvation and no-work, the neglected and 
filthy condition of labourers' dwellings ; whilst, on the other hand, 
wealth aud luxury are pandered to, and remain the sole centre of 
power and influence. I see but one issue to such a state of 
things. And oven as you came in this night has my pen traced 
the last word of a prophecy which shall surely come to pass if 
England awaken not quickly to the misery of her long-sufTering 
and patient workers." 

The passion and enthusiasm witli which these words were 
uttered I must despair of picturing. The physical beauty of the 
speaker, his sinewy strength, the fervour of his language, his 
magnificent earnestness, thrilled me as though a messenger of 
warning from the Eternal Judge had appeared before me. Had 
appeared t— yea, for before I could regain control of my senses the 
man was gone. In my hand he had left a roll of manuscript. 
Full of emotion more strange than ever before had moved me, I 
opened the sheet, with a feeling •f mixed curiosity and super- 
stition, and on the fiirst page read the words : — 



"Thb ENQLisn Eevolctiok of thb Twiktoth Cbntuet: 
A Pbospbotive Hjstobt." 

I should have turned the pages to read more, but a sob from 
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MartiiiB roused me. He held a letter in his hand outstretched and 
open, inviting me to read : — 

"Gbxsroos Protbctor, good old Unoli, 

" To-night I must leave yoa ; no longer is it given me to 
doubt the work which Fate ordains me in this world, which 
may bring to any man connected with me anguish and misfortune. 
I am called away, but in years to come you may hear again of me 
as the saviour, or the victim of my people. Like the Divinity 
whom we both adore, perhaps the saviour and the victim both- 

" The trouble that has weighed on you so long will vanish from 
this night. I have seen your helper ; a career of humble bright- 
ness and success lies now before you. Good-bye, father, good- 
bye, truest and dearest friend. I have kissed the sleeping 
children, whom^ with you, I commend to the Great Protector of us 
alL Daniel Mabtinb." 

" Poor prophet, Dan, my boy," sighed old Marlins, "your letter 
should have been writ afore the nag fell dead; Mary, tell the 
gentleman to read that letter to you." 

"Better than that, Martins," I said, "your nephew commences 
his prophecy so well that I am burning with impatience to read 
his manuscript. Cheer up, good fellow. This purse will pro- 
vide a new horse for you, and rent and necessities for a time to 
come, and on the first of every month be assured of fiurther help 
until independence and prosperity shall render you above requiring 
it" 

Martins started up, tall with astonishment and gratitude, and 
eager to express bis heartfelt gladness ; but I disappeared almoet 
as suddenly as Daniel had, hugging the manuscript, which I now 
lay before the world. 

*•••*•■ 

Injustice to the sturdy courage and independence of the old 
cabman, let me add that before many months* were over he 



* The dfiUy in pnbluliing Hartins' manuscript has been due to the fng< 
mentary natore of hii papera. Many of thetn were in great disorder, and 
had eridently been panned in the midst of the tcenes which they describe. 
Time has also been required to verify the namerooa references to corrent 
events, vhich, with few exceptions, have been satisfactorily traced, and to which 
the numbers in the margin of the text refer. These rtfereocea will probably 
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aecuied » dean and wholesome cottage for his wife and childien^. 
owned three cabs, and aeveral horses, and insisted upon repaying, 
me in instahnents the money he had received. 

fonn th« sabjeot of a key to this Tolame. It is hoped that the completeness 
of the index will make emends for the oocasional divergenoe of the satuect- 
matter from the title of the respectlTe chapters, to have altered which might, 
hare msirtd the harmony of the work* H. Im 



THE MANUSCRIPT. 

PENDENTE LITE. 
"Faap«rtta fbgifcor, totoque srcesaitar orbe."— Xkmii. 



IBTTEB mOM DANIEL UARTINB TO HIM WHO SHALL BE INTRVSTBI'' 
WITB THIS UANtJBCRIPT. 

•* Unknown Onb, who shall help me to pour forth my heart upon the 
world — 

"Boar with me, be patient with me. I have lived amidst the 
horrors which I describe. I have known the agonies of slow 
starvation and not complained, of the deepest sorrows of mortal 
man^ and communed only with my God, I have seen the darling 
one«, more sweet than life to me, fall day by day before the awful 
spectre of Want ; little children pining for food, strong men sunk 
in despair. I have watched innocent child Life as the bodies waned 
and the eyes grew large — large till they could see the reaper 
whoso name is Death. Then have I seen the parents die — self- 
murdered — unable to bear sorrow more. Oh, you who shall come 
when my work is done, to bear it to the world of men, tell them 
not to look at the form of the words, but only at the meaning of 
them, for I am like St. Paul, of whom it has been said : ' Ho 
had not a mind adapted to the composition of books. He had not 
the patience that is required for writing ; he was incapable of 
system.' All that, and more, is true of me. And I have not 
written a book. ^Tot a book, but a prophecy. Things cannot last 
u they are, cannot, must not, shall not. I tell you, unknown 
one, the things that I have written shall come to pass. 'From the 
top, by a fearless and brave reform, or from the nethermost hy 
horrid revolution, beside which even that of Franco shall pale. 
Give my work to the world in some way, but give it that I may be 
still, whilst the world bethinks itself of its abandoned duties, and 
the universal necessity for Reform. If they have hardened their 
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each our paths in peace and generoua pity) — if, after the truA 
and oarneat soul has emerged from slum land and soui>kitcheu 
land he should tell me there are no British slaves, then may he bo 
sure there were no Roman slaves, for both were human chattels, 
bought and sold for coin, the only possible difference being that 
the Roman slave had always a price — the British too often none. 
These were the characteristics of falling Rome : — 

1. Parliament majorities and electoral corruption. 

2. PoUtical career open to all in theory ; hut, in fact, 
open only to money, never mind how acquired; or 
to speech, never mind how insincere. 

3. Patriotiflm meant the ascendency of party. 

4. Religion degenerated into Cant, 

5. The people driven off their land and forced into the 
over-crowded towns. 

6. An age of dinner-parties and of material progress. 
Progress ! Progress to Heaven! Or towards night and eternal 

hell blackness? Reader, you are living in the midst of a Rome 
as corrupt and as surely falling as that ancient one. Do not treat 
this history lightly, for it is full of abundant meaning. The 
author was poor, unknown, despised; bo was once a greater, an 
All-Divine Author. 

You need this history most who have thought how fair this 
English world is. Renan, a wise, though too rhetorical man, 
has truly said that it is a "common error of society people to 
think that the world which they see is the entire world. The 
society man, with hia frivolous sneers, passes continually, without 
knowing it, the man who is going to create the Future." Pass 
not in that fashion, in your minds, Daniel Martins, Terence Grey, 
nor Carlyle Democritus. They are not men it is wise or safe to 
paw. One word more, and I am done : Do not judge this history 
by a page, a chapter, or by any part of it, but only after a pcrusaf 
ol the whole. H. L. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

COUMTATICBN, 

There are things in this book which will cana^- 
yon to open wide yonr eyes. There are those amongst yon, a frac- 
tional, microscopical percentage, to whom snch an ocular operation 
is not nnusoal; the light of Wisdom will not startle yon; 
yon, the aeers — ^neither optimists nor pessimists. To yon, my 
brothers, greeting ! To the exceeding multitude I say : Be not 
dismayed at the novel light, but be admonished. Te are as 
those who rise up late, as against the few who waken with the 
dawn. 
Attend all men: 

This Book is the Writino on thk WallI 
Bemember, that a hundred years ago there was not one who 
actually foresaw the Revolution of the French; but ta4ay 
there has come one who here foresees the pending Revolution 
of the English. 

YkLXJII in SPKOtTLXml 

I). M. 



PART 1 
DESTRUCTIVE. 



Book I 
REVOLUTION ESTABLISHING ITSELF. 

*'B«hold, I set before yon this day a blessiiig and a curse." — Drut. zi. 2&. 



CHAPTER L 



tARKlED LKS80N8. A KIW ?ISTA OV BISTOBT. 



HiSTOBT 18 the encycloprodia of nations, in whose mighty volDines 
man may discern the pei^alties and the rewards of human conduct. 
What are a few of the universal chapters in history's world-pages 
which are not meaningless f Lot us examine one or two, inquiring 
inwardly first : Is mankind as the grass-hladcs which grow over- 
nighty and which perish in a day 1 Are nations like unto the 
frog in tht) fable, swelling themselTes with vanity until they burst ; 
and if so, why f 

Four thousand years ago a certain Nimrod set up the foundation 
of a mighty nation, and Assur about that time was founding 
another empire soaxeely lese great. Where are Babylon and 
Assyria now 1 And the Hebrew people were becoming a 
nationality about that time. We scarcely know where ancient 
Tyre existed, so completely has her greatness disappeared, yet 
was she a God-fearing nation onco, and so were mysterious ^gypt 
and all-powerful Borne. There is one keynote to all their great- 
ness; there is one keynote to all their littleness. Great empires 
were founded by the courage and high-mindednesa of the early 
builders ; but the nations grew in strength upon one great food 
alone ; something more than courage, fearlessness, and strength, do 
we require to explain national greatness. These qualities are the 
stem, the branch, the leaf, whereof godliness Is the root and life- 
giving sap. Examine well, examine with your hearts and with 
youi understandings, and you shall find, never mind how various 
the forms with which the nations have clothed their lore, 
religiousness — reliance upon their God, or gods — was the founda- 
tion of their greatness. Not mock -reliance, never that The 
mock -reliance, the moek-worship, the mock-godliness, conveniently 
classed as cant, or hypocrisy, are so abundaat with us to-day tbat 
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we need but to look around lightly to discover the poison which 
sapped the life-blood of all those nations, and which is fast 
sapping our own. History records this one short, simple ethic 
to mankind: Justice, truth, sincerity, Qod-fearingness — and 
nations grow to greatness, power and wisdom. Injustice, lying, 
make-betieve, mammonism — and nations bleed to exhaustion, 
decay, and disappear. 

Most people learn from their histories that which interests, 
pleases, or flatters them. They seem studiously to avoid those 
chapters and pages which, could they but see aright, contain the 
vital matter, whose teachings duly observed will lead to a nation's 
future greatness — and the neglect of which will as surely 
lead to ultimate ruin. If there is one lesson beyond all others 
which every history sets forth in letters as of blood and fire, 
that lesson is to be found in its chapters on popular discontent, 
revolution, and final decadence. There is one study which is, or 
which should be, the principal pabulum of a statesman, viz. the 
cause which has led up to those red turbulences; how they might 
have been avoided; and how the nation which he has sworn to 
serve may be safely guided far away from similar rocks of injustice 
and neglect. 

French history shows us the frightful penalties inflicted upon 
king, legislators, and nobles, who believed that self-indulgence, 
luxury, wanton neglect of all the sweltering wretchedness sur- 
rounding them, might fitly usurp the virtues which had raised 
their nation — and every other nation which has achieved greatness 
— into power. Regard for the oppressed and weak t Care for the 
wretched t Food for the hungry 1 Were not the starving, 
penurious people, reduced to skin and bone, a very gift from the 
gods to supply, at nominal wage, their tyrants' wants 1 Were not 
their very weakness and exhaustion a guarantee against revolt! 
For how could worn-out, starving people resist steel swords and 
grai»e-shott And so the rich continued to indulge in luxuries, 
weltered in fine ambrosial feedings, ignored — where they did not 
mock — the foodless bodies dragging their miseries in slums pro- 
vided for them. But kings and courtiers need for ever new gold 
to pay the cost of all their splendour, and who can better furnish 
it than these unresisting — unable to resist — down-trodden onesY 
Yet more and more oppression ; yet more and more determination 
of the flesh-pots not to yield of their store ; yet more and more 
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revenAl of the law which God had spnn Hia wodd npoiL One law 
only now prevaila, one Psalm of psalms — to gold all glory and all 
worahip. Misery, anfferingj starvation, hide ye][in your beggan' 
dens, so that we see none of Itj and can swear before Eternal 
Heaven, " Rottenness, starvation, filth, and degradation are kot 
BXOEFTioyaL ! " Nor were they exceptional, had they not become 
the order of the day t Exceptional ! By the Lord of Troth, there 
rot and starve no more to-day than there starved and rotted 
yesterday j do not our Blue-Books prove iti 1,976,417 souls 
starving yesterday, and 1,976,415 souls starving to-day 1 Do not 
we «08 less Y Do we not cramp the bone and skin things close in 
their slum-courts and alleys so that we often see them not at all t 
. . . But yet they foere seen, those hollow-cheeked, foodlesa, 
mortab ; He who made thorn saw them ; He who to some ia 
known as the Awful God, the long-suffering and merciful, who 
visits the sins of the fathers upon " the third and fourth genera- 
tions " of thorn that hate Him, and despise His commandments 
. . . God saw their misery, and the wrath of outraged heaven fell 
upon accursed France: no longer alleys, courts, and slums hived 
starving souls in compressed filth and want — no longer flaunted 
wealth and luxury. Povbrtt, poverty got himself crowned king; 
fed himself to bursting ; backed, in bloody wantonness of long- 
stayed vengeance, the well-fed courtly ones, their eires, and sons, 
and tender women. *' Mercy t (Mercy, ye askt Did ye give 
mercy to our suffering babee and women t The mercy that ye 
gave to us, that mercy will we give to you." . . . Open that 
French history page, O statesmen who disregard the cry of 
misery — open the page and read, and be forewarned — or be fore- 
doomed. 



0) 



History, then, if we look into the sybil-pages aright, has all the 
leason of life to teach us. History hitherto has contented itself 
with a record of the past. History has one hitherto undiscovered 
power ; she can record the story of tke future t 

These pages shall open up to the English people the history of 
their immediate future. . . . 

Hast thou travelled upon the boundless ocean and seen how 
the careful pilot, with distance-destroying glass, has anxiously 
regarded upon the vague horizon the tiny speck, the herald of 
storm, invisible to ordinary sight 1 Hast thou not wondered 
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wherefore, in the midst of brightness and of calm, silent and 
ominous orders spread around; the ship is quietly but determinedly 
bared of flappiog sails, is left a tied and bandaged thing in mid- 
ocean 1 But soon have golden lights darkened and lowered into 
grim forbidding clouds ; harsh winds commence to muan around 
the creaking ropes ; aonn heaves the worried sea and breaks over 
the helpless barque ; and a fiorcef angry tempest threatens ruin — 
min, death, destruction — ^but for the mariner's timely care 1 

Reader, it is the time-deAtroying glaas of Wisdom that I have 
applied to history, and sKo unfolds to mo tn solemn prescience 
the storm sign in the volume of my country's records 1 Give 
heed, O mariners, and trim the vessel. Bind up the rotten places 
with new wood .... Give heed to the rotten planks which are 
drinking in the treacherous waters ! . . . . Wait not till the 
storm be upon you, captains and helmsmen. Head) 
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JUBILEE DOGGEREL. 
(AnnoJuhili, 1887.) 
"How much longer will it last, we wonder 1 

" England woa decked from end to end 
With flags and banners gay, 
A thousand bonfires pierced the nighty 
Bright lampa lit ovory way ; 
And in our ' England of the Free ' 
We kept a Royal Jubilee ! 
The crowd was amiable and loyal, 
Its atreels were ^y and bright, . , . 
But through the loyal, agreeable throng 
A whispur ran — * How long, how long 1 ' 
Not heard by alL Faintly by some 
"Whose loyal heads were bowed ; 
But 'twas as thxmder in the ears 
Of some among the crowd — 
Some who abhor the pageantry 
Of this unmeaning Jubiloo, 
Some who remember that of old. 
When came the Jubilee, 
The people got their land again, 
And every slave went free. 
What use to decorate your streets 
With flag, aiid fool, and wrpath. 
And hide with gildiug all the mass 
Of misery beneath ? 
This Jubilee of empty fools 
And loyal prigs and boorp. . . . 
The genial gaping imbeciles 
Who shout and cheer and sing 
Might really make sane men despair 
Of doing anything. 
What can a people hope to be 
Who drivel at a Jubilee 1 
Yet every one's not quite asleep. 
And some are wide awake : 
Tis these make History — not the dolts 
Who shout for shouting's sake^ 
Tis these who see the mass of wrong, 
And mutter low, *How long, how longt*' 
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CHAPTER n, 

Jfbilbb PraiOD— 1880-1894. 

TBI STATS or ENOLAKB PRIOR TO TBB TEAR 1900. 



t. JDBILBB PERIOD. 

*' Bat eoneidert whUa worl itself u so etasee «... in strange 

contrast the Jubilee oeromoDiea, for in general the aspect of Paris preaenU 
these two featores — Jubilee ceromoniats, and scarcity of Tictual." 

C&BtTLX. 

IfiiRLT ft geiieration baa paesed away 8inc« the time of the 
Victorian Jubilee. The epirit of that time having been a very gar- 
rulous one, hftfi left behind it a keen ixnpreaa of blatancy. Happily 
for the future hiatoriau, carious aycophants had worked hard at 
indices upon the aubject. The word "Jubilee" (compiles one 
exultant aycophaut) was printed by the leading newspapers of the 
day 3,765,293 timoa within a period of eleven days preceding and 
succeeding the day of Jubilee. The eulogies to the Sovereign 
(estimates another sycophant) in the columns of the said journals 
occupied a sipaco, measured end on, exceeding thirteen miles, five 
furlongs, and seventeen yards, llie abuse heaped by the Blades- 
ichite (the name of the Radical leading newspaper) upon the 
Whitesblaek (the name of the Tory leadinR newspaper) during 
that period and down to the conclusion of the sitting of tho 
Jubilee Parliament and its successors, exhausted the blackest fluid 
of the three largest ink-manufactories in Britain. But all this 
is as nothing beside the Parliamentary braying which, growing 
apace for a time past, was culminating towards thai Jubilee period. 
Philologists had, to their own satisfaction, proved, by internal 
eridence aa well as by scientific research, that "parler" and 
"mentir" were the original roots from which the word Parliament 
had grown. Members, with few ezceptiona, lost little time in 
profiting by the flood of rhetoric which such an extension of mean- 
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ing admitted in their assembly. Truth, eaniedtnesa, cotirage, were 
qualities which the Jubilee and succeeding Parliaments looked 
down upon with contempt. Lying, subterfuge, circumlocution, 
verbiage, were indeed recommendations for a Jubilee stateaman. 
The Prince of Liars, once thought to be the title in ordinary 
of the Devil, had long since been usurped by the party-leader — 
Sorrypebble, What he swore to-day he foreswore to-morrow, and 
the mob, called by Sorrypebble the "Nation" or *' Civilized World," 
— always as discerning, as noble, as discriminating that day in 
Britain as when such a mob, two thousand years ago in Palestine, 
chose Barabbaa and Rejected Jesus, — chose this rhetoric word- 
machine for £arth-God, and well he served them. 

As moat of the Jubilee stateamen were cast upon a similar 
model — verbose, more or leas circumlocutory (six-syllable word for 
iying), the people had little to choose between soft-sawder A or 
soft-sawder B. 

There were at those times some six hundred and seventy 
"representatives of the people," and historians of the time pay 
tribute to King David's prophetic lore — had he not said that 
verily '*all men are liars." 

Doubtless there were true and fearless men to be found amongst 
the herd of party-eeeking creatures and time-servers rampant in 
those Parliaments, but one finds not easily their individuality. 
They stood as much chance of remaining pure in auch an 
atmosphere aa a lily dropped in a vat of tar. 

The Jubilee noblemen stand next for appreciation — they were 
a remarkable crew. Many descendants of the most ancient families 
had publicly sold their ancestors' pictures and libraries to pay 
for their profligacies; more had figured in law courts or turf 
scandals, but they were not the worst. The Peerage was con- 
stantly increasing and degenerating by new creations from the 
most venal of the commoners. Of these new creations there were, 
for instance, the Marquis of Bong — his merit, three millions made 
out of beer; the Earl of Loaned — merit, money, and only money; 
the Duke of Sopps — merit, one million made oat of beer, and 
two millions out of selling to the public the dregs of his brewery;* 
Lord Dreck — merit, constant voting with his party against every 
ficrupia of conscience for many years. From the last cause of 
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creation the Hoiiso of Lords was becoming so populous that 
it had been proposed to transfer its sittings to the Albert 
Hall Among the hundreds of modem creations may be found 
a thin percentage of England's bravest soldiers and workers, but 
they form only an exceptional few. The vast majority were mere 
political tirae-servera and place-hunters ; or Mammonites grown rich, 
— never mind how. ** There is no merit but servility to party, 
except successful wouhip of the material God who rules all parties 
— Mammon," So mucli for Jubilee peers. Of Jubilee bishops 
and minor doctors of the Church, the system being corrupt, the 
nominees lacked not taint. Christ had ruled that His priests should 
be poor, humble, and pious men. Mammon ruled ; they should be 
rich, self-assertive, and blatant mou; so with park and castle, 
carriages, and ten, or fifteen thousand pounds a year, these over- 
paid and over-fed pomposities looked down upon the humble 
•tarvelings, who, as rectors or curates in London slums, or country 
villages, shared misery and starvation* with their vrretehed flocks, 
Of Jubilee Chanties there was no lack. Did a little black girl 
(^) starve in Timbuctoo, a legion of fashionable fools assailed the 
papers and the post with letters begging collections. Two black 
men killed by English soldiers in South Africa caused Ministers in 
I'arliament strings of questions, full of rotten sympatliy and quack 
tenderness^ whilst the massacre of a whole company of British 
(•) soldiers passed unheeded. An eastern Musselman or a western 
Jew was sought as convert and as prize for heaven at any cost 
(^) Missions to here, missions to there, missions to everywhere, except 
(8) to the narrow slum where the white man starved, and the children, 
(0) foodlesfl, pined ; mitlions to convert the savage, who hails his 
brother savage as a fellow-man to live or to die with him. Mia- 
•ions to far Cathay to convert an inconvertible people to the 
bleandneas of drink, to the saintliness of cant; whilst one-tenth 
part of the sums, defrayed upon the poor gutter savages, had 
reared poor starving Christian children to honesty and worth, 
C^O) instead of letting them descend through misery and crime unto the 
gallows. 

Ah 1 It WAS a Jubilee — the Jubilee of Cant. 
And the Devil, looking forth from hell that day, chuckled 
mightily. 
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n. rnSILBS AND FBNALTT. 

But Nature haa silent laws which circumscrihe the growth- 
power of everything ; the laws are mighty and eternal ; they work 
slowly, even with a terrible, mysterious, and awful slowness some- 
times j and her time-limit to abuses works slowest of them alL 
Slowly does Nature cover the neglected fiold with weeds and rank- 
nesa — she long awaits the thrifty husbandman. Before such dank 
vegetation grows as to unfit the field for human labour, Ages pass. 
Her final wildnesS| as of moorland or of jungle-growth, at lost 
defies the husbandman, and only submits to fire and axe. Yet 
the jungle knows its limits ; its brambles grow not into trees, nor 
its grasses into shrubs; and its trees send not their roots to hell for 
sustenance^ nor do their branches flaunt the heavens in defiance. 
Nature has set laws, niyatorious but discernible, in the soul of man, 
Man's wisdom, like the trees, may stretch forth proudly, sucking 
the richness of earth and air, yet can his powers not reach beyond 
the limit of that which is good for him to know. Science and 
metaphysics, dream their votaries, will pass the limit; but, like 
elder-trees in the growth, their stems are hollow, their seeming 
strength hut vanity. And with Man as with Nature, where the 
husbandman abandons and neglects his field, a jungle aleo sprouts 
with time — slowly yet surely, and is not curable but by axe and 
fire. 

When the fields grow no more com and pasture, but are left to 
weeds and thorns for game and deei ; when the human soul for- 
gets the truth, and cultivates the false, is it not time to inquire 
the penalty f 

Shall the jungle grow till, through the clouds, it suck the ocean 
dry! Shall lies expand and tliicken until God's laws are made 
invisible to mant There are eternal laws, and men must learn 
them. If men ignore them, there is penalty I 

When a bishop, the religion gone out of him, representative of 
a tenet which ho believes not, draws from the realm a princely 
pay, lives in a palace, his work pretence, while the true priest 
starves on a beggar's mite for noble work, which wears out heart 
and hope, there will be penalty ! 

When the worthless descendant of the worthless son of a former 
worthless king, be-titled duke, or lord, or earl, sucks from a 
nation's wealth huge pay for a lying office which need not exist. 
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for work that was never done,* whilst the money which pays him 
ia drawn from the fnndfi of toiling and hard-worked men, their lot 
often to starve in hard times, there will be penalty t 

When a duke, or an earl, or a lord, or other eon of Mammon, 
extorts in rent from lands which the people make rich, which 
their toil has gone to enhance ; when that wealth is drawn from 
the KatioD to profit that single one, to feed liis ease and luxury, 
and to work no good in the world, whilst a million toilers starve 
and find neither work nor bread, there will be penalty. 

When five hundred lordly peers, your bishops amongst the 
crowd, and six hundred representative legislators, but pother, and 
bluster, and rant, guile ignoraut folk with lies, and seek but their 
own sole weal ; when the lot of them hunt but for place and power, 
only full of their own concern, heed not their people, bow only 
to vulgar wealth, make laws which ignore the most helpless, tio 
up yet tighter and stronger all wealth in gold and in land to an 
idle and thriftless few, whilst the million sweating toilers struggle 
and starve, filling the land with woe, there will bo penalty 1 
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Yearly the Parliament publishes a thin and ominous record like a 
leaf from a buttle field. It tells of the men and the women, even 
children swell the score, who have died in the streets, on dust- 
heaps, iu bams, of STARVATION. Think, O ye lords, not one 
or two, but scores. In London alone twice a score. And where 
by Government computation forty souls have thus wasted to death, 
know yo the numbers dying like this of whom the Government 
gives not a record 1 And know ye the thousands who fox every 
one of these die a death which H more terrible still, a slower 
and crueller lingering with wives and children lingering toot 

In the richest centre of this Urge city, in its grandest and 
broadest square, at that Jubilee time were sleeping in mid-winter, 
on stones, cast down in despair, men and women and children 
foodless, and none to care. 

In winter, year after year, beseechings and prayers abound, 
** Give us work, O yo governors, Work. Let us feed our young 
ones and live." But ever the same cowardly answer, the lying 
promise which stateamen Invent : " We'll consider, consider." 
Season and session pass on, verbiage, debates, and mere barren 
cant. Seasons and sessions roll on, and the Lords and Commona 
for ever pile up a mass of insensate ' laws ' binding, protecting, 
the rich man's wealth, and ignoring the millions who BtarvOp 
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" To Ml so inauy millioiu of hands that would be industrioiu all idle and 
starving : ob, if I wero legislator of France for one day, I would make thoM 
great lords skip again 1 "—Abthits Vouifo. At the Time qf the Frmeh 
Sevolvtion, Quoted by OarlyU, 

The Parliament afforded no help. They held this argument: 
" Yearly the people starve ; the misery is wide, is deep ; but has not 
this altaaye been ? Come, Griffin, and bring thy figures. Prove to 
this ravenous crow that if five million and seventy souls lie low in 
workless misery, last year five mllHun and eeventy-one were even 
in Bimilar plight— dibtreaa is NOT EXCEPTIONAL. 'Twas the 
same the year before ! " 

Giddy and mazed , as if di*unk with woe, the hapless throngs 
increase, hidden in slums of filth and mire, in misery running deep. 
No help, despair, will no one come, is God no longer Lordt 

Slowly grow the weeds and the jungle when man refuses to till, 
but sure and strong and deadly abandoned but long enough ; and 
wild and poisonous life is breeding where flowers had grown before. 
Sleep on, ye besotted goyemors, sunk deep in your search aft«r 
place. Riches and power are strong — Liberals, Tories, Radicals, 
ft sorry sickening crew, reviling and cursing each other, and the 
Irish befouling all three. " Tax wealth aa wealth 1 " said ministers. 
"Reduce large holdings in landt Set workless men to till 
Colonial fields now idle t Australia, wide aa Europe, crying aloud 
for labour, labour starving here crying aloud for work t What is 
all that to usT We make prisons, gallows, and workhouses ; hide 
sorrow and misery there 1 " There were those who believed that 
the land had been stolen from them — the people — that wealth had 
been robbed from their toil. Hearken to the voices of these as 
they preach in dark alleys and barns. But before we enter one of 
these weird halls of wretchedness, let us speak of the men whom 
we shall meet in them. 
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The Victorian era had produced many remarkable men. It had 
given birth to one or two who for godlinesa of purpose, depth of 
geniug, self-sacrificing sincerity, soul's devotion to the divinity 
within them and to humanity beyond, may in future ages perhaps 
be equalled, but in all time be never excelled. In their literature 
(16) thoy had Imd their Christ in Cariyle ; war had given them 
(^) Gordon ; and the social problem had called forth a sort of Luther- 

Bunyan in action — William Booth, 
(SI) It is with the third we have to deal. Caesar commanded not an 
army more adoring him than William Booth. Each was n soldier's 
general, each has left posterity his commentaries. Tliere let 
comparison end. For Ccesar Booth towers as high above the other 
Csasar as any valiant saviour of men above their slayer — both 
being in aoul and purpose equal. 

" When a mere child, thts degradation and helpless misery of the 
poor workers of my native town, wandering gaunt and himger 
stricken, crowding the workhouse, toiling like galley-slaves for 
bare subsistence, kindled my hcatt,** saya Booth in his Com- 
mentaries. 

That infinite sympathy grew with the child's growth, strengthened 
with hia manhood's strength. His whole life was a labour to undo 
the evils of soulless state-craft. It was not given him to see the 
apotheosis of his sublime ideal. But it was given him to see the 
completion of an organisation second to none that the world has 
ever seen: "Thousands are ready at my call and under my 
direction to labour to the very utmost of their strength for the 
salvation of others without the hope of earthly reward. Of the 
practical common-sense, the resource, the readiness of every form of 
usefulness of my officers and soldiers, the world has no conception. 
Still less is the world capable of undonttaoding the height and 
depth of their self-sacrificing devotion to God and to the Poor." 
Those were hia officer^. He thus describes his army : "They (the 
soldiers) are recruited from the poorest of the poor. It is a 
religious body. Its condition of service is implicit and un- 
i^aestioning obedience. The S&lvation soldier is taught to obey as 
is the soldier on the 6Qld of battle." 

And the Battle is the Battle of Life — the battle against Misery, 
Starvation, and Disease. Cromwell had one thousand Ironsides, 
Booth had a hundred thousand. In Booth's lifetime his 
officers numbered over ten thousand, spread throughout Great 
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Britain and her Colonies and the world. Of the nombcrb of tlie 
rank and file some idea may be gathered from the fact that a 
oollection raised hy them in one week from amongst themselves 
— the poorest of the poor — produced over £20,000. 

An enumeration, made two years before the outbreak of the 
Kevolution, gave 25,000 officers, 200,000 regulars, and 5,000,000 
rank and file. This classification had been unknown in General 
Booth's time ; it had been introduced by one Carlyle Democritos, 
of whom presently. 

After the death of General Booth and the resignation of his 
successor, a vastly different spirit to that originally prevailing had 
become dilTused throughout bis army. Its discipline was more 
perfect and more absolute than ever ; its obedience more 
*' implicit and unquestioning," evc^n, tlinn in the brightest days of 
its first great General's authority. Day by day, and year by 
year, the heart-throb of this God-fearing soldiery grew lou*ler and 
iiiore devoted. And day by day, and year by year, the misery and 
the wretchedness they wore slaving to allay waxed and increased 
in spite of them. Until one officer commenced to question of 
another, Is there no readier method than the bootless (me of 
prayer and importunity to bring wealth and poverty to a juster 
knowledge of each other 1 There was one particular officer who 
suggested a solution, and with it every member of the staff became 
illumined and identified, until each one deemed himself the 
originator of it He who was its author had come amongst them, 
as was common in the Salvation Army, under a name assumed. 
He called himself Carlyle Democritu& 

There was a certain Democritus, contemporary with Confucius ; 
he flourished some five hundred years before Christ. Ho had been 
a gr«at traveller, had reduced himself to poverty in search of 
wisdom. His disregard for mere wealth, his close application tc 
study, and his contempt for the vanities of mankind, had raised 
him many enemies, and they sought (says an old tradition) to lock 
him up for a madman, and a Court physician was ordered to 
examine the philosopher. The task fell to the great Hippocrates, 
and his verdict was that the courtiers were insane, but not 
Democritus. Similarly was our wise and gentle Harrington (the 
author of "Oceana") treated by that beast-king, Charles II., and for 
similar reasons, also provoking from the philosopher a nimilar 
ireply (after foul and cruel imprisonment), *' They are mad who think 
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me 80." The new Democntus had also travelled, and infinitely 
'wider than the ancient one, ho had devoted all his energy since 
College days to that and to study. After returning home, he had 

(22) bought himself a seat in Parliament. This is quite accurate. True, 
the system was not called ** Brihery and Corruption," but it teas 
that nevertheless, only much more complicated than the older 
method. The accounts of Democritus lie all before me as I write, 
and show in detail the expenditure entailed upon him by his 
candidature. Here are some of the items :— 

Paid to the Local Election Committee towards general ezpensef^ 
£850. Six hualred and seventy-three donations and sub- 
scriptions to Charities, Hospitals, Bazaars, Concerts-in-aid-of-, 
Cricket Clubs, "Workmen's Clubs, Smoking Concerts, and other 
deserving institutions of the borough and county, JB2850. 
Cost of "Registration Expenses," borne by the candidate for 
three years, £780. Return of Election expenses required by 
law to be made to the returning officer, £350. Balance of 
Election expenses not iuoluded in the said return, but too well 
known to every ordinary election victim, to larger or leaser 
extent, £790. To agent and other " voluntary " and " honorary " 

(23) workers, at sufficient interval from the Election, £500. Carlyle 
Democritus had sighed for the older days of acknowledged bribery 
and corruption, for he reckoned he could have given £2 a head to 
every one of his constituents, and been less mulcted than upon the 
existing aystem. For, to add to his bleeding, the other side 
ftppcalod against his return — ineffectually, it is true — but still the 
law sucked two big thousands out of his pocket, not to mention an 
action which he was compelled to bring against his opponent 
(since he was not permitted the privilege of horse-whipping him) 

(SI) fo' having published an abominable libel against him, and which 
case he also " won," and saw his traducer condemned in a heavy 
fine and costs, but which nevertheless left him out of pocket 
several additional thousands. To nothing of that did his family 
object, for that was the established order of things, but, 
unfortunately for their peace, it was precisely on that account that 
Democritus, after a few years' intimate acquaintance with politico 
and politicians, tlirew up the "safe seat" whirh was now his own. 
Worse still, he throw up his palaces in town, and his castles in the 
country ; threw up his name inherited from kings, and vowed to 
work out the people's salvation, or perish in the attempt. There- 
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fore WM it that he became subjected by his family to an ordeal 
like that which his namesake had had to suffer, and with a similar 
result. He had sacrificed a great insignia, had determined to 
devote the revenues of a huge inheritance to the outcasts of his 
people, instead of squandering them on Piccadilly heroines, or 
ballet or music-hall celebrities. A ducal peer had shot himself 
for want of sources to invest the last half million of his accumula- 
tions;. That was pardonable. But who could forgive the invest- 
ment of a patrimony in a vast attempt to solve the Social 
Problem t 

Professor Huxley was a great man in those days, and not a Peer, 
nor even a politician, but a really learned Professor. Even he 
decided, to his own and the great Tncn's satisfaction, that the 
methods of the mercy-loving, self-sacrificing, and devoted William 
Booth, and his scheme of aid for the utterly destitute and despair- 
ing, was comparable to the thrice-damned hideousness of an 
Ignatius Loyala, arch-author of the Jesuitries of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition — beastliest fiend-mortal who ever desecrated this God's earth. 
The masterstroke of the worthy Professor (which he quite cooed 
over) was his definition of the Salvation Army as "Coryhanlic 
Christianity." He did not doubt that that classical illustration 
would as effectually confound the entire forces of General Booth 
as Fielding's application of "Isosceles Triangle," obfusticated the 
mythical Irish lady. The learned Professor had probably forgotten 
that the Corybautes, as well as affecting the wild musical and 
other methods common to the Salvationists, were accredited with 
the education of Jupiter himself. But let us give the Professor 
credit, for that he did add in that same criticism these penetrating 
words : " It is not to be doubted that unless the irremediable 
misery is effectually dealt with, the hordes of vice and pauperism 
will destroy modern civilisation." The great " Thunderer " ol 
those days printed in large type that veritable prophecy, of which 
this history is about to record the fulfilment. 

In spite of all discouragement, Garlyle Democritus joined the 
Salvationists — nor could any doctor be got to pronounce him 
other than ••eccentric." There was no Hippocrates, in the Jubilee 
time, great and candid enough to call the noble family mad. 
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Amongst the many strange lettRrn which reached the Salvation 
Army headquarterfl towards the year 19. ..| a general council was 
one day aunimonod to consider a commTinication of peculiar 
importance. After reciting the causes which had led the writer to 
desire to cast in hie lot with the great General and his officers, the 
letter wont on to say: *\ . . T ask, then, to be accepted as a pro- 
bationer for two years, during which time you permit me un- 
restrained intorcour.se with the officers and men of your establish- 
ments in all pails of the world, especially in the colonies and 
dependencies of om Empire. Should my purpose change after 
the two years, I undertake to preserve inviolate whatever informa- 
tion during that time I may have gathered, and to hand uver to the 
General, for the use and furtherance of the Salvation Army, the 
Eum of £100,000 absolutely, and this sum shall be deposited with 
the bankers of the Army on the day of signature of our deed. On 
the other hand, should my present purpose be sustained after my 
two years' experience, I purpose to devote my entire inheritance to 
the service of the Army upon conditions mutually to be 
agreed." 

It was decided to invite the author of the missive to attend a 
Council meeting, at which the General. Secundus Booth, presided. 
The interview lasted for some hours, and resulted in the adoption 
of the candidate, but the General declintMl any pecuniary deposit 
or undertaking whatsoever. The words of the brave master may 
well be transmitted to posterity : " Biotlier,*' he said — " for brother 
you are now become — we cannot permit that you bring to your task 
any other pledge than that which all oar brethren here have 
brought — a heart, a mind, a will, undivided — and devoted before 
the all-merciful Qod to the salvation of our suffering people. If 
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after two yean, or less or more than two years, you still can love 
the work and our canse^ we will love and welcome yon. If, how- 
ever, it shall be that your purpose change, from any cause not now 
foreseen, all that wo ask is that you part from us in peace and 
goodwill, leaving us your sympathy, or, if that may not be, your 
silence. . , . Brother Carlyle Democritus, from to-day we admit 
you to our fullest confidence ; we are one and all convinced of your 
devotion, your enthusiasm, and your sincerity." . . . The organ in 
the great halj, at a sign from the General, gave forth the inaugural 
chant, and the formal installation of the neophyte followed.* 

The purpose of Democritus and of the Salvation Army being the 
reverse of that pursued by the Catholic Church, of advertising 
noble converts to her fold when she gets them, and not unfre- 
quently when she gets them not, no one was made acquainted that 
Colonel, the Marquis of Dsere, had retired from His Majesty's 
army, had gone abroad, and had returned as Carlyle DemocrituB — 
later to be elected General-in-Chief of the Salvation Army. 

It is not the province of this history to follow Democritus in his 
wanderings at home and abroad amongst outcast humanity, nor to 
follow him step by step in his masterful conversion of the 
Salvationist into a stern and well-driUed soldier ; how he instituted, 
side by side with the slum drill of these self-sacrificing troops, 
physical drill also; how he disseminated his troops in every 
district throughout the Empire ; how he enlisted in his devoted 
ranks every poor enthusiast in the country ; how he sent his best 
and staunchest men as rccmits into the army, navy, and police, 
until there was not a regiment in all Britain, nor a vessel on the 
seas, whose men in numbers bore not beneath the scarlet and the 
blue the fiery cross of the Salvationist tattooed upon their breasts. 
The old and noisy demonstrations of the Salvationists had given 
place to gentler and more winning methods. They carefuUy 
eschewed all conflicts with those who disagreed with their 
aggressiveness. Street processions, except in districts where 
they entirely prevailed, were altogether discontinued. They still 
continued, and more widely than before, the ''conversion" of the 
submerged, but less obtrusively, and therefore more effectually. 



* 36e Arahtres of the Rerolutionary Army, pabUahcd by Order in Coancil 
aft«r the Rostoratiou. 
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When the new organisAtion of DemocritnsVaB complete ; ttIiqd, 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, the croea of 
the SalvationiBt glowed on every bosom of the General's moltita* 
dinous followers, then, upon a given day, early in the year 19 — , 
the order was promulgated to gradually spread forth the doctrine 
of the League of the Social Revolution. Very slowly, at first, 
was the M'arm mystery allowed to spread; from the Qeneral-in- 
Chief to the (xenerals of Divisions, thence to the Colonels, Majorca 
Captains, and Lieutenants ; then, with ever deeper caution, to the 
more tnisted of the Regulars, and downward to the rank and file. 
To these last was committed hut sufficient to arouse in them a vague 
but real hope, and their ta^tk was to draw others to them in 
B3rmpathy from outside their actual ranks. 

February the 14tb, 19 — , was the day fixed for raising th« 
standard of revolt. Meanwhile various committees were formed 
throughout the country, who received verbal instruction from the 
Central Committee. Only Generals of Divisions received written 
orders, and these in code, which each had committed to memory, 
and of which no written record has ever been discovered. 

A new element had been introduced into the Salvationist Army — 
a sort of lay preachers, quite distinct from the spiritual teachen. 
They were drawn entirely from amongst those who had actually 
suffered the pongs of privation and starvation. For this purpose 
Carlyle Democritus had recruiting officers in all directions : a 
would-be suicide, a repentant gallows mite, a sinner in despair, the 
wntched anywhere who showed one spark of feeling and human- 
ity, were bis choice recruits. Many a desperate father, bewailing 
hia starved wife or child, was saved from self-destruction by a 
word from Democritus. " Brother," he would say, as some poor 
wretch was brought before him, and left alone with him, " touch 
my hand, and with it my heait. I suffer together with you. Your 
grief is my grief ; come to me ; help me to save others from this 
death-life which insensate governors have brought on you and 
them. Let the pure soul of your lost one at rest in heaven shed 
light upon your efforts, until, thy duty done, God calls thee, and 
me also, to share His eternal peace." Tliere was no lack of 
such stricken ones. Too awfal &n abundance of them filled 
the avenues of pcverty on all aides. These preachers of revolt, 
or, to use their own words, " of a new salvation "—for the actual 
puzpow was not divulged until the vast train was ready to be 
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fixod^wore not the Salvationiat uniform. Their only difttingoiBh- 
iDg mark was a scarlet cross, worn on the left shoulder of the coat, 
bearing the worda underneath, " For God and the People." It was 
not from any spirit of economy, hut only of policy, that this branch 
of the Salvation workers continued externally to appear, as 
inwardly they were, of and with their audiences. Carlyle 
Democritus himself lived in the Salvation Army Shelters, not 
only because he despised all Inzury, but he had vowed — and had 
registered his vow in a manifesto to his army — that ontil he had 
raodered poaaible to every worker in Great Britain '* labour, food, 
and home," and established that as his countrymen's undying right, 
he would live the life of the suffering masses around him. This 
marvellous devotion not only brought him into the heart of hearts 
of liis evor-increasing followers, but his habit of constantly 
changing from Shelter to Shelter famUiansed his person to them 
all, and helped to inculcate in them something of his rwn exalted 
patience, forbearance, and courage. He could not stay the ragged 
worshippers from falling on their knees in unconscious adoration 
as he entered their dismal halls ; but he knolt also, and his mighty 
voice, rich in reverence, love, and sympathy, rang out in the 
solemn stillness of the night — '*To every one of us, God, 
according as we serve and love each other." This simple, eloquent 
prayer, uttered in the intense emotion first evoked by the men's 
grand devotion to him, pealed at last throughout the hearts of 
millions, like a giant diapason, and ended by making them a 
mighty company of God-devoted men. He rose in the morning 
before the men were astir, for he was always at Head^uarteiB before 
dawn. 

It was by the ceaseless devotion, perfection of organisation, 
genius, and inspiration of such a man, that the loyal, brave, well- 
disciplined forces, military and civil, of the State became gradually 
but surely permeated with a leaven of revolt so thorough that, at 
the application of the touch-word on that memorable 14th of 
February, the gigantic machinery of the State became reversed as 
facilely as a floating warship to the " Port," or " Starboard " of her 
commander. 
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TBB WAB-D008 OF TBRSNCB GRBT. 

TasBB was also under the command of Carlyle Democritns a band 
of men trained by one of thofie fierce spirits which times of 
Kvolution never fail to produce. As from the ranks of this band 
issued the most ardent organisers of the starving multitudes, it 
will be well to briefly sketch the career of their chief. The 
"war-dogs" of Terence Grey were a set of men rendered wild 
and exasperate by sufTering and sorrow^ physical or moral, or 
both. Grey had collected them round him, and imbued them 
with htB own devil-spirit, compound of savage despair and 
uncompromieing self-sacrifice. No man was admitted to his 
League unless he subscribed to a vow of unhesitating obedience to 
the chief and his officers. The object of the League was briefly 
declared to be : — 

L Abolition of Money -Government. 

2. Establishment of Merit-Government 

3. Relentless justice upon those who had fostered and 

defended the oppression of the poor. 

4. Deliverance of the submerged people. 

The band of war-doge, as they called themselves (not without 
meaning, as will shortly appear), would have brought about a 
revolution had there not been a Carlyle Democritus ; but it would 
have been a wild revolution of mere revenge, a second Beign of 
Terror, leaving the social problems which had called it into being 
only purged of one form of abuse, in more or less hideous fashion, 
but open to no wisdom of subsequent remedy. Happily, the 
leader of this fierce contingent fell under the magic influence 
of Carlyle Democritus, and instead of wasting its great energies 
ill mere butcheries, the wise general caused its men to be gradually 
dispersed through the ranks of his own more disciplined forces. 
The loader of this band was one named Terence Grey, who in 
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earlier years looked more like a dreamy poet fchan a soldier ; had 
more the appearance of a snSering Christ than of a son of Mara, 
Yet the once bright painter of word and other pictures — for he 
could use pen and brush with equal skill — had become the fiercest 
and bravest lieutenant of the Revolutionary Army, and was always 
held accountable, he and his troops, for the terrible scenes which 
took place at a later date outside the slum prisons.* Grey had 
been a quiet, peace-loving student in hie earlier Life, with a strange 
notion that things were not as they ought to be, and whatever he 
wrote or painted was tinged with a half-eavage melancholy which 
brought him more fear than admiration. He was of high family, 
and enjoyed an independent income, which he spent for the 
most part, after supplying hia wants in books, paint, and brushoM, 
in the courts and aUeys of Slumland, amongst the poor little 
wasted children, over-abundant there. He was a familiar figure 
in half the slums of London ; he was an altogether undisceming 
and mischievous philanthropist. He filled the slum children's 
BtomachB with cakes and sweets, and taught them an appetite for 
more, which neither ho nor nny other had power to satisfy. He 
would go down an alley just able to walk for his burden of pennies, 
and would come bsck with his pockets turned inside out, that 
being the only signal upon which the children would permit him 
to retreat None of these little ones ever went to church; church- 
men seldom came to them, so the little things readily got to 
believe that he was the Christ, whose picture ho somewhat 
resembled ; their mothers told them that it was so, and that was 
why he loved little children. One day it happened that a simple, 
frail, by no means beautiful maiden mot him home-going from such 
a journey. " Oh, Mr Grey," said she, " is that you ? After 
80 many years, do you remember met" Grey remembered 
having casually met the little lady, and with an abundance 
of pity in hie weak heart for the troubled look in the 
face before him, and the poor appearance of her garmento, 
he felt — ashamed — bis empty pockets, and dared not 
inquire how it fared with her. He saw with pain that 
there was cruel poverty here as well as in his slum-regions. 
They met frequently, until nearer intimacy prompted him to 
tfj, in a gentle, delicate, helpful way, to lighten her distress. 
Bat no urgings of frieudahlp could gain him permission to aflonl 
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duch help. Ho admired what he thought was her pride, had 
neither wisdom nor experience enough to know that it was only 
design. The maid aoon began to worship him in a more eorneet 
way than that of the little slum children. 

"Take mo altogether, Terence * then you shall help me as your 
heart would wish." Now Grey felt pity, which his poetry might 
liken to love, but which he knew was far enongh from that 
passion ; he felt an unaccountable distrust in her presence, for 
which his sensitive heart rebuked him directly he was alone i 
then he would write to her forthwith some exquisite letter of con- 
trition, which she mistook for evidence of her power, although the 
maiden was neither simple nor innocent. 80 for long months 
letters of that sort were exchanged, interspersed with occasional 
interviews. And this went on until a day arrived when they told 
him there was trial and poverty in the home of the maid^ and he 
sent generous help, in a manner more generous stilL Sut the 
simple, confiding maiden, full of adoring words and lip-worship, 
would have the poet and not the poem, and she wrote him coyly 
that she was used to poverty, which had ever been allied to her, 
and eho only wished she was as near to him. After two years of 
silly struggle, she refusing any other way to help. Grey went to the 
maiden, as other Adams have done. Time passed, and fame came 
to Terence Grey. He had painted a grent picture of his slum 
children — a wide group of little suffering souls cramped in their 
cruel mad-courts, and in the background, in death-struggle, the 
gaunt figures of Crime and Death grappled with each other to 
clutch them. He called his picture " The Babes in the Wood — 
The Modem Version." The Academy hung the picture on the 
line, and all London echoed the name of Terence Grey. One 
morning, shortly after his fame, a strange lawyer came to his 
studio, sent by the simple maid, to demand "Money, Marriage, 
or Lawsuit" A third had come on the scene, a poet or non- 
poet 

When Grey was sought for on the morrow, he was not found, 
but this bit of a letter instead : " I only had money to give the 
woman from the first, but she would not have it without me j now 
■he wants the money, and not me. Give it her. One crime shall 
not make two. Nature wants a devil, not a man, to cope with 
the evilB of the slum world ; and I am become that devil" 

And the simple maid went with the other man. 
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Down into the thickest of the poverty-stricken districta went 
Groy, in grim hnmour changing his name to Black. He had 
left himself just enough to live upon, but as his influence 
over the dangerous people he worked with grew, he shared hie 
little with them, and, their numbers increasing, at last their chief 
■tore of food became a strange one, They found they could 
maintain health and strength on dog-biscuits, and from this, their 
chief article of diet, they got to call themselvoa in irony, "War- 
Dogs." When Carlyle Democritus first met Leader Black, as his 
men called him, he had some ten thousand of these war-dogs in 
train. They joined their forces to the Salvation troops, and 
Terence Grey became one of the Chief Staff Officers to the General. 

From the ranks of these determined men went forth the 
principal preachers of the Revolution. They left no court or 
alley unvisited. One of their methods was to collect together the 
most horrible examples of slum misery and degradation. On their 
platforms were to be found no *' eloquent honourable gentlemen," 
but more forcible eloquent products of the result of government by 
"honourable and right honourable gentlemen" — frozen women 
and men, emaciated and half-naked children, corpses of any who 
had died from want. No Hell-scone of Poot Dante surpassed in 
grim horror the awful reality of one of their "Hunger Meetings," 
as they called them, or " Parliaments of Despair." Let us now 
enter one of their poor meeting-houses, or rather bams, and listoit 
to one of their Parliaments of Despair. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

HOUKDINQ DBSPAIB INTO DESPEIUTIOH. 

HuNOBR Hall" is a filthy, bare, dismantled bam of considerable 
dimenaioRB. It is night. The dismal place is faintly lighted at one 
end, where is a sort of platfurm, upon which are ranged appalling 
attenuations of human figures, circled round a tall, gaunt, famished- 
looking man, who is addressing with wild enthusiasm some thou> 
sands of still wilder, hungrier looking menaiid women. We muet 
try and hear what this speaker says. This is one of those meetings 
which preceded for some time the outbreak of the Revolution. 
Thoy had been held in all the large towns of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and woru continued to within a day preceding the 
outbreak. This particular meeting is one of the last held by the 
organisers of the Revolutionary League, a full report of which 
may be found in the Revolution journals of those timea, where 
also appear detailed accounts of similar meetings held in 
most of the important labour centres. The ghaatly figures which 
(38) surrounded the speaker had not been difficult to gather together. 
Although the number of meetings, at which similar incitements to 
popular frenxy were employed, needed many thousands of such 
victims to starvation and privation, there was no lack of them; 
there was indeed only too fearful and abundant a supply. Ever 
since Jubilee Tear, scores upon scores of such were to be found in 
every alley of Slumland. The speaker is one of the minor officers 
of the Revolutioniata. It is evident he haa been one of the 
unemployed. His haggard cheeks bespeak not over-fadnese ; 
nor the tattered garments any amplitude of wardrobe. In strange 
cohtca^t to his rags, and almost ominous, is a scarlet cross on the 
left ahoulder of his coat A sombre air of silence pervades the 
eager, listening multitude; the speaker has worked them into a 
dangerous pitch of excitement, but it shows itfelf less in open shouta 
and gesticulations, than in occasional half -suppressed galvanic 
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hisflee and groans, eometimea rising into a shriek of bate, as if a 
hell-gate had opened snddealj, and howled forth shouts of defiance 
— as one after another of the wretched yictims of starvation is held 
np to the audience, with short and meaningful introduction. He 
has joat drawn a ragged shawl from a woman scarcely able to stand 
for weakness and exhaustion ; at her feet are barefoot children, 
nearly naked, shivering with cold and hunger. "Look, my 
brothers, thia is a woman, made in the likeness of God, audthisis 
her man, and these five her children ; this shawl iBjher only covering, 
threadbare and filthy enough. Look, see the sunken eye, and the 
breast but akin ; see the babe not feeding, it's dead. . . . Look again, 
it's five months bom and three hoiire dead, the mother a-dying, 
starved ; and these seven have shared a rotten crust in three-and- 
twenty hours. Brothers, they are the representatives of thirteen 
rookeries, of one hundred and twenty rooms (tenements they call 
them, friends), the homes of seven hundred as wretched and 
starving as these, owned by a Peer I Howl, my brothers, ay, 
howl; but nay, quiet ; dawn comes, for soon will the blackness be 
complete. — Bat wait; this one here is Dorothy, the fair-haired 
little maid of old Jenks. . . . him aa was working for forty years, 
and was turned off with the December lot, eleven hundred of them, 
from the Government Yards in the winter months to starve. 
Jenks cut his throat, for he couldn't see his wife starve, nor the 
girl. The mother lies there, dead of want, and this one's a-going 
fast. Look at her, brothers, look at her ; she's had a basin o' soup 
since yesterday mom. . , . These three boys won't last long. 
We found them huddling their dead mother for warmth, unfed 
for twenty hours. Who said pity t Down with him — Kevenge J 
Bevenge, my brothers, Revenge 1 But look here. We took thia 
thing from a Biahop's carriage. Look, it's a girL Never mind 
her tears ; see her fine silks and the soft white clothes. That's a 
Vicar of Christ's young child, that is. He's one of yor rulers, he 
IB. . . . Lead her aafely out, and take her to the Ghristly 
Palace of Humility, you, Jim, over at Lambeth there ; her time 
ain't come just yet. . . . You glance once more, my brothers, at 
these. This is a frozen corpse — frozen to death in one of Webster's 
garrets. It's a woman of seventy-three. Her clothes are two 
sacks, deftly sewn, She was working for threepence a day to feed 
herself and son. This is the son ; broke his arm some three weeks 
ago stackitig bricks. He's thirty, and weighs six stone. . . . 
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Brothers, this is a meeting of whichp all over the country, at this 
very day and hour, many are being held. This picture of welter- 
ing misery here upon these boards is a type of the want and the 
woe which is crushing the souls of millionfi of our people. We've 
tried, and we*ve tried, and we've tried to make those Lords of 
Westminster legislate for our rights — but we'll leave the jawing to 
them. Our time has come to work ! Hold up your hand, each 
man, who wills to die short and quick, as lief as this lingering " — 
and a thousand fists shot wild and grim through the air. 

"Soldiers of the New Revolution, meet here to-morrow. 
WomeOi who have no fear to die for the Cause, give sign by lifted 
hand. Good 1 To*morrow also be here, the head uncovered, the 
hair in a knot at the top ; you who have babes are to stand 
first." And, dragging their miseries slowly away, the crowd 
disappeared in the night. Although the last of these meetings 
were summoned and held in great privacy, the carliej ones had 
been public enough. Bat what were Buch scenes to a Govern- 
ment — a Government just back from its partridge-shootings t There 
is a strange hardening of the head and heart of the Government. It 
wouid not, until it could not, see. It remained as blind to all these 
warnings as before it had been deaf to appeal. 

But there was passing one man through these scenes like a giant 
spirit of hope. Fierce and morose to all others, the crowd yielded 
meekly to him. The " worthless," the " abandoned/' bowed to him 
and blessed him as he passed ; rotting, starving^ wretched all of them, 
but veneration yet possible to them, gratitude, love. Strong men 
touched him in reverence ; the coarsest were quiet when he came. 
No ordinary Salvationist he. The tall, strong figure of him was 
familiar, not only to the denizens of London slums and hunger 
meetings, but throughout the length and breadth of the three 
kin{^ilonis ho was known and venerated by the fiercest and most 
dangerous of the exasperated people. Attired in a plain, black 
military-looking suit, and cap which bore the Salvation Army 
badge, but which he only wore when visiting amongst the people, 
the Chief of the Salvation Army, like the great general he proved 
to be, left no detail of his vast organisation unvisited. His face 
and form were known to every stricken wretch throughout the 
land. The sinewy strength of the man, his fervid eloquence, 
his still more eloquent silence, his undying devotion to the 
straggling masses, linked all men to him with a fi ree. IndlivMiiVU 
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bond Ho waa their giant spirit of hope, where before had been 
only despair. Throughout the millions whom his Salvation 
Boldiera had infused with his and their own never-failing 
sympathy, and whom his great pattern swayed, there was never 
one who would ask in vain a brother Salvationist to share his 
crust with him. The women and children simply worshipped him. 
The roughest jail-bird had no evil word for him. 

In form and feature he appeared a very messenger of love and 
sympathy to them all. Though still young, the pale, earnest brow 
was already furrowed by care and by sorrow. As he spoke some 
gentle word of hope or symjiathy to the suffering wretches with 
whom his daily labours brought him in contact, his countenance 
would unbend with more than a woman's tenderness. His large, 
dark, hazel eyes were deep and silent as Truth's well, and, when the 
black, draping lashes were upraised, they shone fierce and piercing 
as a flaming judgment sword. The full lips seemed to press each 
other into constrained silence, but withnl bespoke an eloquence as 
lofty as their intense compression presaged a supernal power of 
will Habitually his expression was that of some dread herald of 
a die$ irw. The people knew him as General Carlyle; he had 
taught them so to worship the name of England's Sage, that in 
the end they fixed upon him the name which to them conveyed 
all earthly honour and glory. He had been installed General-in- 
Chief of the Salvation Army as Carlyle Democritus, and as 
Carlyle Democritus he continued to be known throughout the 
coontTy. At first an endeavour had been made to conceal his 
origin, but it was impossible to disguise his extraordinary per- 
sonality, nor was it with less worship that the people finally 
learned that one of England's greatest noblemen had yielded up 
nnk, place, and wealth, and devoted himself and his inheritance 
to an organisation which to him embodied the noblest attempt the 
world had ever seen to combat neglect and misery as universal 
as they were criminal. When he was elected General-in-Chief there 
went np a shout of real jubilee, far different from that fabricated 
one of '* Eighty-Seven." 
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Wa have glanced at the lay element which the new General 
had introduced into ths Salvation Army organisation. This had 
not superseded the religioua element ; he too deeply realised and 
valued the intensity of the craving of the human soul for spiritual 
as well OS material succour. The two great min.istrationfl of 
humanity worked side hy side, hand in hand, and heart to heart 
The authorities did not take alarm at his deep and wide-spreading 
influence. These and other signs and wonders fell on blind, 
nnhoeding Governors. Nor had the sonse of security in any way 
left the upper classes. There had been riotous outbreaks in the 
streets for years past, but they had been easily suppressed, and 
these were never countenanced by the Salvation Army. On the 
oontrary.Carlyle Democritus's entire policy was one of silent, patient 
working, preparation, organisation. His was not the restless, 
asinine simmer of the shallow demagogue or frothy agitator. 
But like the profound travail of the ocean depths, of the seismic* 
gathering; like the silent, unseen concentrating of the preg- 
nant hurricane, inaudible before its mighty burst — so he gather<;d 
and concentrated the giant forces of the angry multitude, until 
the time should be ripe for the overwhelming mass to assert its 
storm-power. There had been murmuring heard amongst the 
troops, including even the picked regiments of the Guards. 
Indeed, disaffection in the Army had gone beyond mere murmur- 
ing, and incipient mutiny had displayed itself abroad as weU as 
at home. But the heart and ear of man are more intimately 
attuned than the thoughtless are aware, and when the heart minds 
not the moan of misery, its hardness quickly deadens the infinitely 
less sensitive tympanum ; so stolid statesmen were content to 
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•zert til their canningest ingenmty to inrent excasea as mendftciona 
u thej were faUacioue. " For to him that hath shall be given 
and to him that hath not shall be taken away eyes that which he 
seemeth to have," and thae to the merciful come (although the 
coming be delayed) love, affection, loyalty and devotion ; and to 
the meioilesB, distrustt abhorrenco, hatred, and revolt. No official 
or Bon-^oial believed, or even imagined, that the periodic winter 
gatherings of clamorous, starving hordes, displaying their rags 
and wasted forms in hungry groups wherever a soup-kitchen 
doled out merciful, but almost useless charity, or at meetings in 
Trafalgar Square and other thoroughfares, meant anything serious 
to the established order of things. Indeed, was not the established 
order of things declared by Sorrypebblc's greatest law-minister 
to be that "the moat dire distress and poverty, side by side with 
the great accumulation of wealth, was a universal law " 1 Whether 
of God, Devil, or Sorrypebble that " XTniybbsal Law," the record 
sayeth not. 

A few thoughtful people may have considered that perhaps an 
extra policenmn was not an altogether wanton luxury, and it was 
not uncommon in some great households to find a constable, 
generally in plain clothes, amongst the inside or outside staff. 

The trained bands of Carlyle Democritus worked noiselessly. 
Scarcely had the thousands of his patrols been even noticed, 
though for mouths, towards the end of 19 — , they had patrolled 
ill and about the squares and streets of the wealthier quarters 
of the metropolis and the great provincial cities, as also the 
towus and villages. Not a house but was watched. The 
method was ingenious and complete ; five men were told off to 
every hundred houses, the five taking duty on various watches. 
After six months of patrolling, these patrols were to the full 
acquainted with the order and way of the houses and their 
inhabitants in their respective beats. They kept a record of the 
number of persons in each house, of its general protection, and of 
the social position and condition of the owners; these records 
were carefully entered in cipher in the books of the Central 
Committee, so that there was scarcely a house in Kensington, 
St, James, or other of the fashionable or unfashionable parishes 
whose condition in every necessary particular the General of the 
Revolutionary League could not at a moment discover. With 
funds the Committee were amply endowed, yet such was the 
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widespread wretchednese that in no case would the raoat 
diflficult or awluous duty have been stopped for want of worken 
or supplies. 

There was scarcely a soldier in the Army whose relation, near or 
di9tant, helped not to fill the ranks of the unemployed, in some 
form or other.* In one regiment, two years before the Revolution, 
only three men had not signed the pledge which bound a man to 
protect, if need bo at the risk of his own life, the person of a 
brother member of the League. This had proved the easiest part 
of the League's organisation. Scarcely two years had passed since 
the first devoted member of Carlylo Democritus'e revolutionary 
recruits had joined the 113th Regiment, and there was not a 
regiment, no matter whore stationed, hut had amongst ita men at 
least ten members of the Revolutionary League, whose duty it had 
been to gain the soldiers over to the cause of their stricken 
comrades. If any soldier in a regiment did not readily respond to 
the overtures of a Leaguer^ no efforts were made to bring him over ; 
but his name was recorded as an enemy, to be left alone until the 
time of uprising should arrive. The method then was (unless in 
the meanwhile the constantly increasing numbers of bia comrades 
in active sympathy with the League had enlisted his adhesion]* 
that the night before the final promulgation of revolt by the Central 
Committee, the non-sabecril^er was informed of the leading facts 
of the organisation, confronted with his comrades who had joined 
the League, and it seldom happened but that he eagerly espoused 
the general Cause. Where any signs of weakness or irresolution 
appeared, no word of persuasion or opposition was used. But the 
order was secretly given : " A waverer — death by bayonet at bugle 
call to-morrow." In nearly every such case some friendly comrade 
of the waverer apprised him of his impending fate, and invariably 
turned refusal or lukewarmneBs into energy of assent. Thus it 
came that on the night before the great upheaval — of tha 90,000 
non-commissioned officers and men serving at home, not thirty 
■feood condemned, and only a few hundred appeared on the 
Coounittee list as *' doubtful." Towards the 100,000 men serving 
abroad the same tactics had been pursued, the terms alone being 
different — it being provided that any regiment ordered home after 
the fatal day must refuse, any man disobeying the Bevolntionary 
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Older to be at once atrook down. Amongst the police a aome- 
wliat aimilar method had been employed, but with leaa 
success, owing to the greater difficulty of gaining entry to the 
force. Of the 60,000 police in the metropolis, the League conM 
reckon upon two-thirds, enough to prevent any serious opposi* 
tion by the rest; and nearly all had, in self-defence, gone over to 
the League when the final moment had arrived. 



CHAPTER vnr. 



THB DAT OF BETOLVTION, 14tH rSBRtTART 19—. 



Thus organised and prepared, the General-in-chief hold hta last 
council of wai on the eve prior to the great upheaval of the 
14th of Fehruary. Tlie final orders had been tranfiniitted to 
all parts of the world, and, in every case, had been acknowledged 
and confirmed. To the smallest detail the organisation waa every- 
where complete. For the first time Bince the inauguration of the 
new organisation, anned Revolutionists were maased in the 
enormous barracks at Headquarters. Three thousand picked men, 
armed with revolver and dirk, uniformed in deep black, whereon 
shone the Salvation Cross with ominous lustre, elept, ready to 
march with the dawn. 

The arming of the Salvation fighting men had been the moat 
ansiona care of Carlyle Democritua. He knew that revolution 
waa no affair of rose-water, but he was determined no 
aingle drop of blood should flow wantonly. Throughout 
his enormous forces ouly the most tried and trustworthy were 
armed, aud their discipline was as subtle as their steeL Where 
any doubt of a corps exiated, the commanding officers only 
entrusted the chosen amongst them, whom the^y placed in the 
front ranks, with fire-arms. The rest were armed with sword or 
dirk. And as each weapon was given out to the men on that 
devoted day, this printed exhortation accompanied it : — 

" Revolutionist ! remember thy oath of service ! * For God and 
for the People t ' to bring about His divine justice in the world, 
and to protect His suffering children, these arms are entrusted to 
thy keeping. My brother, use them worthily, or use them not at 
all. Cakltle Dbuocritus, General." 

The morning of the 14th of February broke amidst gathering 
fog aud rock-hard frost. Towards five o'clock the Barracks at 
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Koigbtsbridge, till that moment quiet, cold, and almott imlated, 
began gradually to be the scene of a noiseless and weird assemblage. 
In ones and twos, never in larger groups than five, men might be 
seen tiding in from the streets which faced one aide of the building, 
or acroBS the Park which faced the other. The police on the beat, 
and the soldiers keeping guard (where they were not already 
members of the League), at first unmindful, then surprised, at the 
numbers and strange appearance of the men, whom at first they 
thought were labourers trudging to their early work, had little 
time for wonderment; — before staff or musket could be eyen 
thought of, a dozen fierce determined hands had overpowered and 
bound each sentinel and policeman. 

Three shrill notes from a fife pierced the cold, gloomy air, and, 
like magic, the throng, till now in appearance almost purpoaoleas, 
stood close and serried as the linos of an army. The unilnrms, 
apart from those of the front battalions in each regiment, were rags 
in every sadness of distress ; uniformity was only observable in 
the head-covering of each man, namely, the Revolutionist cap with 
scarlet cross, and on the right breast of each man's coat where a 
similar symbol appeared. The leaders of each company bore the 
scarlet cross with bars of gold braid, according to their rank, on 
each shoulder. The call which brought the Bevolutioniats into line 
was answered from the barracks by the immediate opening of gates 
and doors. A company of the men entered, a portion of whom 
were soon busy serving out swords, bayonets, and guns to the 
unarmed portion of the Kevolutionists ; but not without some 
bloodshed was this effected. No soldiers of the Army, but several 
officers of the garrison, opposed the rebel? and were slain. 

Abont an hour elapsed before the men marched off, ten deep, in 
silence the more profound because the broken and wretched boots, 
worn by too many of them, made but slight tramp upon the snow- 
covered roadways. Sufficient men were left to guard the barracks; 
the rest proceeded at sharp pace towards Trafalgar Square, so 
recently the nightly harbour of hundi-eile of homeless and starring 
wretches. For the first time u loud aud frightful howl of welcome 
rent the quiet air — from more than teu thousand attenuated men 
and women, who crowded in upon the steady ranks of the ragged 
battalions from all sides of the Square and adjacent streets. At 
this moment arrivetl a troop of horsemen led by a tall commanding 
figure, whose appearance was the signal for another outburst of 
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enthiiRiaBiD^ but which was quickly etayed by the upraised hand of 
the honeman. He is the man whom we caught sight of, for an 
instant, passing through the meeting at Hunger Hall. With a loud 
penetrating voice he commands " Silence 1 " and all is etiU : 
'* Remember the watchword is 'Organisation/ 'Discipline.' Men 
and women, Revolutionists, let us prove ourselves deserving of 
emancipation, and we will win it Think that upon the earnest 
courage, the devoted obedience, of each one of you, depends 
success." By prearranged instructions the crowds take up 
positions, ten deep, in rear of the armed battalions, who from their 
steadiness of disciptine and formation give evidence of the perfec- 
tion of their training. The women — of whom there were many 
thouBands— formed in close bodies in front and rear of the 
procession. This was Carlyle Democritue^ tinol effort to stay 
nnneeessary bloodshed. He knew that British soldiers would not 
slay women, many of them their very mothers and sisters. His 
men were prepared to die, but before he would give loose to Civil 
War he had determined upon a nobler ordeal. Only if that had 
failed, should the dread alternative of murderous strife ensue. A 
trumpet sounds in the darkness of the February morning, and all 
down the vast line huge banners of red unfurl, displaying 
ominously in large black letters : " The day of His wrath has come." 
Once more the trumpet cries aloud, and the thousands upon 
thousands of starving wretches who yesterday had craved for bread 
and work : ** Make us an army of labour," and were ignored and 
left to starve, are now the Army of Despair, the Army of No- 
Work, the frightful army of Destruction and Revenge. The time 
had come when those who had let the poor and wretched starve 
and suffer, must at their hands expect a similar doom. It is only 
the diiferanoe of the class which is to suffer. Ponder a little on 
this, reader. 

Whilst the great centre of revolt pursued its course towards 
Buckingham Palace, thither were also wending vast divisions 
which had carried out precisely similar tactics throughout the 
military depdts of the Metropolia And although in every instance 
absolute mastery and success attended the Revolutionists, alarm 
had spread in many quarters, and messages flew over the wires to 
Whitehall, and were received by the Revolution officers command- 
ing there (for the place had been already gained):— "Twenty 
thousand armed men marching towards St. James's, declaring them- 
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selvea Army of Revolntion. The troops here have declared for 
them, and murdered or imprisoned their officers." 

Towards nine o'clock, as the weak winter sun struggled faintly 
to pierce the fog which had thickened over the entire metropolis, 
eager watchers at the Palace could see, steadily adyancing across 
the Park, and up each avenue, dense masses of men, whose numben 
had been swelled by coatingents from all quarters of the vast city. 
The front ranks marched in steady and unwavering phalanx, 
small reflected flashes of light now and then glancing from sword 
and bayonet. Arrived half up the avenue, the procession stopped ; 
confronting them, in magnificence of military array, sit, fixed upon 
their steeds, two thousand of the King's Koyal Guards. But the 
ministers and their officers had forgotten that under scarlet cloth, 
and under the burnished steel, were hearts of flesh and blood. 
Their General advances close up to the lines of the women ; at a 
signal, these open their ranks and let the General approach to 
within five rows of the rebel leader and his staff, who, with loud, 
clear voice, speaks : " Men, fanatics, I call upon you, in the name 
of His Majesty the King, to disperse. If you do not turn, and g& 
quietly to your homes before my horse shall carry me to my men, 
the order stands, and the cavalry shall charge upon you." But 
the only sign or sound in reply is the rebel Leader's call to " march." 
Slowly the living mass again starts forward. With loud command 
the Guards are bid to "charge.'^ But louder and clearer is heard 
the stentorian voice of one amongst the foremost of them, who, 
rising in his stirrups, thus speaks : '* Men, fellow soldiers, we have 
sworn to do our duty to onr country, to bleed in its defence, to 
guard its sacred borders from the foe. But these before us are 
NOT our foes, nor the Nation's ; they are our flesh and bone ; our 
mothers are there, our children, our brothers, and our sons. Not 
these our foes, not these nigh-starved and stricken ones. Foes are 
they to the Nation ; the panderers at Westminster, those Commoners 
and Lords who, in their souls foresworn, have abandoned their 
high duties and driven a loag-suffering and laborious people to 
despair and to revolt — wiih these and far these we will live and 
die." A shout of sympathy and approval rewards the speaker, 
when, with uplifted sword and sudden charge, the General rushes 
to lay low this utterer of sedition, thinking by fierce and bloody 
stroke to quench incipient revolt. But, scarcely has his horse 
approached the line of red and steel, before it and its rider fall 
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pieroed by & hundred wounds. Dismayed and couscioufl of the 
hopelesaness of their cause, the lesser officers endeavour to urge on 
the stubborn troope^ but in vain. At this moment the Revolu- 
tionary leader, surrounded by his staff, their scarlet banner waving 
as they advance, approaches the Palace gates. A blare of trumpets 
^ a given signal, transmit an order to the assembled multitude^ 
whereupon the unarm&d throngs open up their ranks, and ten 
thousand armed Revolutionists, their scarlet banners, bearing the 
Salvation cross in black, looming through the lifting fog, march 
within ten paces of the Palace gates, which upon challenge the 
sentinels at once throw open. A halt is sounded ; two companies 
advance through the ample gates, in their midst the Revolutionary 
chief surrounded by his staff. As they move, u gentle wind curia 
up the fog-mist, and reveals the unending multitudes aasemhled. 
The red winter sun, as with lambent fiame, touched the pale 
laoder's face. His devoted followers saw in the sudden light the 
halo of a saint; and with a shout that rent the skies, went up the 
Revolution watchword, ''For God and for the people I" A visible 
emotion shook the strongest there. The heart of a mighty nation 
hnd cried aloud. Awful was the silence which followed the gently 
uplifted General's hand, that well-known signal of united humility, 
sympathy, and command so familiar to them all. With Bteutoviau 
voice he addresses the Guards : " Soldiers, brothers of these wasted 
multitudes, the time of words is past, the time of action has 
arrived. Patiently and bravely, even as yourselves in time of war, 
upon the devastating batUe-field, have these poor people borne the 
slaughterer — a thousand-fold more terrible than he of war — the 
stealthy, cruel smiter by famine and disease. Workless, they 
luive prayed for work ; foodleas, they have craved for food - but 
tmly sco£Sng and neglect have their guvernorB meted out to them. 
Brothers of the sword, protectors under God of justice against 
injustice, we swear fidelity to you, aa you have sworn to us; we 
are one ; your protection ours, our protection yours. , Officers, only 
this — the people will work their own deliverance without fuj-ther- 
auce from you, but also without hindrance. Your position, your 
duties, remain unchanged, except that your Parliament, your 
master, for a time has altered. Life and honour await you whilat 
tru» to your regiments and your office ; immediate death at the 
slightest attempt to evade the one or the other. Lead back your 
men to banacka." Stunned by the suddenness of these events. 
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«wp-l by the immen«ity of the leader's power, as if meohanically, 
the order is aollenly given, but with alacrity obeyed* 

As the breast-plated soldiers pass throagb the dense iDase«>8 
of the people who, at the order of their officers, make passage for 
them, men greet them loudly, mothers hold their children up to 
them, maidens offer warmer cheer. It is a strange procession, a 
tender battle-field. Even the officers are warmed to sympathy. 

The tolling of the first act of the Revolution has taken longer 
than its performing. Leaving one company in possession of the 
Palace, the Salvation troops march northward to complete their 
Army's hold of the Metropolis, and to render help to such of their 
other divisions as might require it. Meanwhile the tens of 
thousands who filled the Park are divided by their officers into 
extended double oolumns, and soon a strange procession arrives 
and winds slowly between each pair of lines — huge carts laden 
with broad, and vans with milk bring provisions for such as may 
not find it at their homes. Hungered as many of the wretched 
people were, not one man loft his place until the provision train 
was stopped, and then quickly and with military precision tho 
rations were dealt out. 

Whilst the heavy-armed regulars wore engaged in taking posses- 
sion of all the barracks, armouries, and magasinea of the Metro- 
polis (similar tactics, it is to be remembered, prevailing throughout 
the three kingdoms), lighter armed troope in ^mall or larger 
companies, as might be necessary, took poeaeseion of all the 
armourers' shops and every bakery throughout London. Every 
public-houso was closed, and a strong guard posted to keep it sa 
Alarm was quickly allayed by the admirable precautions whiuh 
had been taken everywhere by the leaders. A printed notice was 
handed to the owner of every place affected : — 

"In thb ISamb of Goo and thb PbopiaI 
"Know all Men 

"That on the morning of this, the 14th day of February 19—, 
the Government of Great Britain has fallen from the hands of 
party-mongers, place-hunters, and self-seekers. The Nation hat 
risen in mass against a base and lying Ministry, and has deposed 
them. The King and the Constitution, purged from abuse, will 
be preserved. 

"The rights of every true and honest citixen are sacred to ihe 
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new Government, and shall be held inviolate. The immediate 
necesaitiea of a long neglected portion of the Nation have rendered 

it imperatively necessary that the bnfliness and premises of — 

, baker (or in the case of gunsmiths the word '* armourei " 



appeared) shall be temporarily attached ; hut his general boaioen 
will not be interfered with, after the pressing necesaitiea of a& 
exceptional period have been satisfied. Full compensation and 
payment will be made to him for the present requisition of his 
storea and services, and assistance will be given to him to prevent 
disturbance to his ordinary customers. — In the name of the 
Revolutionary forces of the United Kingdom, 

"Cabltls Dxuocritub, General-in-Chief." 

The publicans received a briefer notice. Underneath the uaual 
Revolutionist heading it ran : " That inasmuch as the masses 
have arisen in their might to save Great Britain from destruction 
by a base and party-ridden Government, and because the public 
safety requires that temptation to strong drink shall not beeet weak 
and ignorant men, this public-house is hereby closed till further 
order. Any attempt to disregard this notice, or to give, or boU, 
liquor from this eistablishment, will be met by the summary 
execution of the ofTcnder." 

In all the barracks throughout the kingdom, and on all veasela 
abroad and at home, official notices of the rising were proclaimed. 
The sailors and soldiers throughout the length and breadth of the 
Empire, being parties to the rising, facilitated synchronous and 
ubiquitous action. From all parts telegrams since an early hour 
besieged the Home and Foreign Offices, but these departments 
were already in the hands of the Revolutionists, as were the 
persons of the Ministers who filled them ; and messages were dis- 
patched to all parts confirming the rising, describing its snccess, 
and commanding the various regiments, and men-of-war, to remain 
at their stations. Officers of the fleet and of the army, from 
highest to lowest, were apprised that the outbreak was general, 
that in no case would any appointment be interfered with, but 
that any attempt to leave his post would subject the holder to 
instant arrest wherever and whenever he might be found. In 
many vessels of the fleet strange scenes followed the posting 
up of the Revolutionary notices. The account forwarded by the 
8{»ocial Correspondent of the Newiinies from Egypt, dated Uth 
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of February 19 — , and appeariag in the next day's issue of that 
paper, may be transcribed : — 

^* Shortly before twelve o'clock this morning the English colony 
here was thrown into amazement and horror by the arnval of 
telegrams to the e£fect that a revolution had broken out in London 
and the provinces, and that the entire city, the Qovemment and 
the Governors, were in the hands of the rebels. It is quite 
impossible to convey, in the space of a telegram, any idea of the 
dismay and consternation the news evoked. Messages after mes- 
sages were delivered thick and fast, all in the same tone, some 
more or less wild, but all confirming the central statement, ' The 
people have risen against the Government/ At the Embassy all 
that I can learn is that Lord Wiltshire is ordered to continue at 
his post and to confirm all officials, military, naval, and civil, in 
theirs. Terrible anxiety is evinoed by the ladies of the Embassy 
for the safety of their friends at home, yet no one dares to leave. 

"On board the OretU Commander, anchored off Beaika Bay, 
blood was spilt, but on board the other vessels of the Fleet 
stationed here, beyond sharing the general conateruation, no 
serious mishap has occurred. Full particulars of the Commandsr 
outbreak are not yet to hand ; but it appears that Admiral Oxley, 
who, it may be mentioned, is very unpopular with his men, on 
rising early this morning, saw the revolutionary placard, a red 
sheet about one foot square, printed in black letters, stuck up on 
his looking-glass, and after reading it imagined that some of his 
men had placed it there aa a dating hint at his known aristocratic 
tendencies. Enraged at the act, he rushed half-dressed on deck, 
and ordered the quartermaster to pipe all hands on deck. Holding 
the red paper in his hand, he inquired what man dared to place it 
in bis cabin. At this moment, other of the officers informed him 
that they had all received similar intimation, and that already the 
consul's boat had come off to announce the receipt of ominons 
news by wire from home, confirming the words of the printed 
notices. But Captain Oxley still determined that the man who 
had dared to fix the notice in his cabin should answer for the 
breach of discipline, but detection proved impossible. It was 
evident that all the sailors were aware of, and in full sympathy 
with the rising ; for, when, later in the day, Oxley determined, 
against the pressing advice of his officers, to disregard the red 
authority and make for English waters, not one man would help 
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to heave the anchor. * Mutiny 1 ' thundered Oxley, ' by God, w 
mU go, in spite of them/ and he approached the Bt^am-wioch. 
Thereupon, one of the quartermasters, with due salute, diBplaying 
the red notice, warned him to desist. Losing self-control, and 
towering with rage, Oxley proceeded to strike the man with his 
sword, hut he had scarcely half drawn the blade when the men in 
a body rushed upon him with cutlasses drawn, and Oxley felL 
We bear that at the country stations the military have everywhere 
zeceived similar notices and instructions, so that doubt of some 
grave national uprising is no longer possible." 

Meanwhile tragic scenes were occurring in the homes ol 
ministers in London, most of whom were in town in readiness for 
the Session which was to have opened on the moirow. But this 
must foim the subject of another chapter. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE RXVOLDTIONABY PATROLS. 



FxRHAPs the moat extraordinary feature in all the vide-apreading 
network of organiBation was the marvellous eystem of patrohy 
which the revolutionary leaders had establUhed, the method of 
which has been described in a'previous chapter. On the memorable 
Sunday morning of the Hth of February, 19 — , at eight o'clock, 
there was not one street or square of any importance throughout 
London (and exactly the same tactics were pursuing throughout the 
country, never mind how small the village or how large the city) but 
was policed in this new and ominous manner : — At each comer of 
a street was stationed an armed patrol in black uniform bearing on 
each shoulder the red Revolutionist cross. Every such one was a 
commandor of a small staff of ten men, who in their turn 
patrolled contiguous streets and remained within whistlc-cnll of the 
leader. Thi? system answered so thoroughly its designer's intou- 
tions tliat, in all the vast city, but few of the numerous prisoners, 
whose persons were " wanted " by the Central Committee, had been 
able to evade apprehension. Nor was the system, overwhelmingly 
sudden and complete as it was (perhaps for that very reason 
stunning resistance), productive of any general panic or particular 
fright. Every house hod posted upon its door the red placard 
apprising the Establishment of the Revolution, and warning 
peaceful inhabitants against venturing into the streets. In the 
case whore an inhabitant of any house was required to appear 
before the Council, notice followed that his person would be 
awaited by the guard outaido his house thirty minutes after the 
service of the notice ; but failing to deliver himself up at the expira- 
tion of that period, hia house would be entered, himself be taken 
by force if discovered, or failing that, every inhabitant of hii 
household would be seixed as hostage. In few cases was there 
bloodshed That Sabbath day saw the doae of many a modem^s 
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^greatness." But also it waa the natal day of a greatness of far 
more value to the world than the old which it waa attpcraeding. 

Before the church bella had sounded half-past eight, the door 
of many a proacribed house had opened, and the owner, half- 
incredulous, hjilf-dazed, asked, as he placed himself in the 
hands of the watch, what might be the meaning of the warrant! 
Of the few cases of resistance which occurred^ the following 
excerpt from the Newtimea of the 16th and 16th of February 
will convey some notion : — 

^'ReSIBTANOB to THB PATBOIii AX GOTKRNOR StREBT. 

■ The patrols told oflf at Lord Davidxhume's residence having 
rightly surmised that the Minister would not be likely to yield 
himself without resistance, were in force sufficient for any emer- 
gency. Sergeant Dickson with five patrols stationed himself at 
the main entrance, twenty men as a reserve were drawn up along- 
side the high wall which mns about fifty feet in front of the 
garden of the house. All the men were armed with revolvers 
and email swords. Fifty additional men, armed with rifles, were 
in reserve at lower parts of the street. At nine o'clock exactly 
Dickson struck the door three times with the butt end of his 
musket. The usual flunkey opened the door. 'Better dofl'that 
humbuggery before to-morrow 1 ' said one of the men to him. *Tr- 
day we want Lord Davidxhume/ 'My lord is away from hom«,' 
the man answered. 'That's a lie,' thundered Dickson, as he fired 
his revolver at the man, and as a signal to his followers. The 
second door in the passage was locked and ban'icaded, but could 
not long resist the patrols, who, with ehot and blows, fjuickly 
brought down door and barricade. 'Follow me/ called Dickson, 
and the party made through the breach. They came upon a 
frightened serving-maid, who nervously endeavoured to persuade 
them of her people's absence. 'Woman,' said Dickson, 'we 
know your masters are here. Our men have watched you far 
too closely for such weak yams to avaiL Tou have fifteen souls 
here of the Minister's family and friends. They've defied our 
order; they'll pay the price of it.' Posting four men with 
loaded muskets to guard the door, they entered a large room to the 
right of the hall. 'Now then,' said Dickson to the woman, 
'we give you one minute, sixty seconds, to send your fifteen 
fiwelU into this room ; if they are not here sharp to the second, my 
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men will aearch, and they will find them ; and, mind you, fifteen 
of them altogether. With me to mle my fellows, yonr maBtere 
will meet with protection of a sort, but, hark ye, I'm not responBible 
for one man's action if hide-and-eeek'a your game.' The lost 
argument seemed deciaive, for the aixty seconds had not elapsed 
when through the open door appeared the form of Da?idxhume pale 
with excitement and emotion. On a sign from Dickson six men 
seized the Minister and secured his wrists. Anticipating resistance, 
Dickson called out to him, *Sir, resistance is hopeless, and can 
only subject you to indignity.' At this moment the rest of the 
household filed into the room — the women, emblems of fear and 
horror; the men only prevented from savage resistance by the 
imploring voices and entreaties of the women, and the evident 
hopelesuness of such a course." — But let us not descend through 
details of misery and horror wbich avail not the action of this 
history. Lovely women employed their influence in vain upon 
an outraged people, one of whom spoke truly enough when he 
aaid to the beautiful daughter of one of the accused, on her knees 
before him imploringly, "It's too late for all that now, lady. 
Had ye spoken to him^" pointing to the Minister, " in that angel 
way, wliilst we were all a-starving, our women and children dying 
for a little help, he might have heard ye perhaps, though he never 
would the likea of us ; it's too late now." 



Before noon all the ministers were secured. Some had been taken 
at their country honaes, and were now on their way to London 
closely guarded. Where any proscribed citizen was abroad his 
entire family were seized as hostages till hia letom. 

Not only political ministers engaged the energies of the patrols ; 
spiritual ministers were seized in Iheir palaces, and many members 
of both Parliaments filled the jails. Of the Lords, the whole of 
the twenty-seven bishops were taken, both the archbiBhops, 
seventeen dukes, eighteen marquises, and between two and three 
hundred assorted peers. Not to be lightly passed over is the 
remarkable fact tlmt in no instance was a peer arrested merely 
on the grounds of his nominal nobility. Amongst the seizures 
were all members of Commissions who had been parties to 
"granting" hundreds of thousands of the public money in 
commuting pensions for sinecures held, by noblemen and other 
gentry, and who were, in the end, made responsible to the public 
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fauds for all those amounts, which had to be made good from 
their personal e«tatea. Of modern creations all those who owed 
their rifio to so-called political merit, money privilege, fortunes 
made out of beer, and kindred recommendations were seized, and 
the prisons were crowded with beer-dukes, mammon-lords^ and 
[K)litical time-servers. 

The patroU also had promptly seized upon the persons of all 
nfflcials who had been jerked into lucrative posts by mere favour. 
When their time of trial came, their tieutonces proved as mild as 
they were just — dismissal from their posts, except in such instances 
(which proved very few) where they in any way justified them- 
selves and were found fit for them 

The Banks next eugaged atteutioiu The managers were early 
apprised of the rising, and ample assurance of protection was given 
to them ; military guards were posted at every bank in the metro- 
traits, over the Sunday, and until the oi>cniug of the bank uu the 
following day. All the managers were warned against meeting any 
drafts issued by any member whoae name appoai'cd on a list which 
WAS appended to each notice, and which contained the names not 
only of those who were imprisoned, but also of all thoee large land- 
owiier? wliose cases had yet to be decided by the Revolutionary 
Courts. In this way the Revolutionary committee had protecU^) 
the nation against any sudden mthdrawal of capital or evasion of a 
justice which they had determined should be i-etributive. The 
bankers were further cautioned against meeting any exceptional 
demand for funds from any quarter, and the notice concluded 
with these words : " Whereas the fullest protection will be 
afibrded to thoee who respect these commands (and in no way will 
ordinary commercial business be interfered with), any departure 
from them will have to be answered before the Tribunal of the 
Revolution." 

Meanwhile, another and very difforont duty bad been carried 
out by another section of the patrollera. Ingress and egress to all 
the workhouses in the kingdom had been made free. Mothers 
were allowed to have their children, husbands wore no longer 
divided from their wives, rations were incroased, and the oz^gaiu- 
aation of the places quickly assimilated to that of barracks. 
Wherever there was spare room in them, and other quarters were 
not available, the poor and the rebel troope were there housed and 
led. 
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The streets were almost deserted. The atmost silence prsTailed 
everywheie, ezoeptiiig in the one or two instances, earlier in the 
day, where resistance had been offered to the patrols, and also in 
the inunediate neighbourhood of the workhouses and barracks^, 
where enthusiastic scenes of excitement prevailed. Yet there was 
no drunkenness (all the public-houses being forcibly closed), or 
riot of any kind. The whole of the vast city was wrapped in a pro- 
found and wonderful peace. Order was everywhere ; the patrols 
alone broke the monotony of the deserted streets. Although 
Sunday, the churches remained deserted. London seemed a Cify 
of Sleep. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE QRKAT RSQUISITlOir. 



OcTaAOB of any «ort was rigorously provided agftinst, and wherever 
it attempted to bHow itself was iuBtantlyt and with the atmoet 
vigour, suppressed. 

The Revolution, whose history these pages are unfolding, had 
been silently preparing through many years. Although the whole 
nation had, in the end, responded to it, still could it not have 
succeeded without provoking hideous civil war, had it not been for 
the genius of the great Commander who controlled and directed it. 
That grave problem which faces every general — adequately to pro- 
vision hie forces — seemed in the case of an army, for the most part 
recruited from the ranks of the nearly starving, an almost insupci^ 
able problem. True, that want of funds has never stayed 
internecine or other strife, and starvation has goue side by side 
with wholesale bloodshed in every Revolution. Sut Carlyle 
DemocrituB had not arisen to increase the misery of the poor ; he 
had determined to better their lot from the very hour of Revolution, 
as well as after its successful establishment. The problem before 
him was to provide food and shelter for the gaunt, famished army, 
which on that memorable 14th of February was to take the field 
throughout Great Britain. We have seen how the rations for the 
first few days were furnished, and whence obtained. But unless 
the bakers and the general providers received their just remunera- 
tion, neither their bread nor their services could be long commanded. 
We shall see with what master-stroke Catlyte Bemocritns solved 
the problem of feeding the hungry, without exhausting the 
food supplies, or touching the necessities of the well-fed, or even 
of the over-fed, and without pecuniary levying whataoever. We 
have seen how the patrols had everywhere established their control 
On the morning of Sunday, the 14th of February 19 — , their 
energies had been concentrated upon seizing, and duly possessing 
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themseWefl of the persons of political, sooifti, or other offenders. 
At noon of the Sunday they were again at their posts, hut engaged 
in a duty other than man-bunting. The officer in command of 
«ach patrol (increased in strength by detachments from the armed 
forces now releaaed by the fall of the Government, and the 
surrender of all the military depdts) now led his band to the 
wealthy quarters of the towns, cities, and palaces of the country. 
At every house they visited^ the officer presented this brief printed 
order: — 

"Ik thb Name of God and thb PboplbI 

" Whereas women, children, and strong men are starving and 
require bread. Your own stores will not be touched to help feed 
them, nor your household goods, nor your money, nor anything 
whatsoever that ib useful to you, or your household, — all these will 
receive the protection of the State and of the new Government, 
and of this, theii patrol. Hut, that which ia absolutely useless 
to you and to yours, that which lies idle and serves no mortal, 
beast, or thing, that which ia but a relic of barbarism, wantonness, 
and waste — thai you are hereby required to instantly produce 

and deliver to the officer in command of the 

Division, of the Corps, of the Revolutionist Patrols. This 

order refers to every article of jewelry in this establishment, of 
what nature soever it may be, excepting only watches and watch- 
chains, articles of personal usn (buttons, studs, links, etc.), or 
memorial tokens bearing an engraved record. Any attempt to 
resist this order, or to refuse compliance therewith, and your 
house will at onoe be given up to indiscriminate search.— By 
Order of the Bevolutionary Army, 

"Carltlb DKMOOBmja, General-in-Chief." 



If ever there was a merciful and wise requisition, this was one. 
Ko one was one whit the worse off after the levy than he was 
before it. The receipt given by the patrols, combined with tho 
fact that they left the empty jewel cases in every instance with the 
former owners, soon completely comforted them. The receipt was 

as follows: — "The Division of the —- Corps of the 

Bevolutionary Patrols hereby acknowledge the surrender, to the 
purposes of the State, of sundry articles of barbaric ornament, in 
gold and gems, to be converted into food for the starving, and to 
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furthering the welfare of the hitherto neglected and (q>fifMaJ> 
We think too well of the quondam ownera of such triflea to believe 
it necessary to ozpress to them any other sentiment than extreme 
oongratulation that a noble purpose has been found for things 
hitherto but inert useleasneae/' The Crown Jewels were not 
excepted. All fell in the great requisition. Some of the " great 
families " were found to have possessed millions tied up in this 
qQinteasence of barbaric v&nity and folly, millions Uius idly 
wasting whilst women and children were dying for want of bread. 
In many instances these heirlooms filled huge coffers at the bankfl, 
whence — early on the following Monday morning — they were one 
and all abstracted. 

It may bo well imaj^ned that had such a deluge of precious 
gems been suddenly lot loose ** on the market," they would have 
become extrinsically as useless as they intrinsically were. But, like 
all Carlyle Democritue's plans, wise meas\ires bad been taken 
against such a possible disaster. Agents for the disposal of the 
precious things had been appointed long beforehand at all the 
Courts and fashionable centres of Europe, Asia, and America, so 
tlmt before the world hod even leame<I of the great Requisition, 
black, brown, and white barbariaiiB had taken up, greedily and 
readily, by cash purchase, the entire stock. Within a few weeks 
of the levy, the Bank of England held to the credit of the 
Revolutionary Government no less a sum in hanl gold, notes, 
high-class foreign bank remittances, or telegraphic transfers, six 
hwidred millions sterling, which vast treasure did not include a 
further four hundred tons of gold trinkets, plate, and utensils, to- 
be cast into \h» melting-pot for mintage. Supplies for food and 
pressing social reforms were thus provided without any one 
suffering privation in the slightest way. Now came the not less 
pressing problem of housing the shivering multitudes hitherto 
Homeless, or overcrowded in filthy slum-boxes. Here, again, the 
y>roblem was as triumphantly solved as the first, and also without 
tonching the necessities of any one. The country was full uf 
l^aloces and mansions standing idle and empty. It was quite a 
common thing for a wholesale number of Peers to possess from six 
to a dozen of such. All empty and unfurnished houses in con- 
venient thoroughfares were temporarily requisitioned from their 
owners. And wherever :i Peer or person owned more than one 
palace, all hi@ others were n ]uisitioned and quickly converted by 
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gings of labonters, who had long been held in readineM for the 
teak, into warm qnaitera for the poorest families most in need of 
them. All works of art were carefully packed and stored away. 
A perfect army of labour was set to work all over t^e conntiy 
to eiSMit these alterations; and as each palace or mansion was 
completed, the people were housed in them under proper manage- 
ment and supervision. The most thorough-going measures were 
taken to ensure order, cleanliness, and discipline everywhere. Any 
breach of duty, or abuse of the generous shelter provided, subjected 
the offender to immediate punishment and removal. Thus, then, 
were the two initial problems completely settled, via. the 
temporary feeding and housing of the suffering people until, by 
Hie establishment of labour laws, the settlement of the people 
upon the land, the formation of Colonies at home and abroad, and 
other remedies, they should be definitely and permanently 
provided for. 



CHAPTER XL 



PARLIAMICNT BT FARTT AND OBSTaUOTION WXTm. 



Fob authority as to the proceedings in Parliament, which met for 
the first time after the autumn prorogation, on the 15tfa of 
February 19 — , we rely for the moet part on the publications 
and despatches of the Revolutionary leaders and of the Revolip- 
tionary Journal, Few of the daily papers aSbrd much infor- 
mation, as none of their representatives wero allowed in the House 
on that day. A curious evidence of the temper of the people may 
be noticed here. The Revolutionary patrola had taken steps to 
protect the offices of thu great representatives papers from attack, 
but no attempt was made against any of them^ except the DaUy 
CktidB to the Qin Shop. On the other hand, the self-styled 
"People's Papers" were furiously set on by their supposed admirers, 
and it became evident, when too late, that the wrong oSices had 
been protected. Mud-gutter Radicalism, and its grovelling 
placards pandering to mere ignorance and vulgarity, had been seen 
through, and put an end to, in the most summary fashion. Such 
an evidence of intelligent diecrimiimt:on on the part of the mob 
folk caused Revolutionary thinkers no little astonishment All 
the offices that had escaped the fury of the people were strongly 
patrolled, in their own behalf, as well as in that of the public 
No paper was allowed to be issued until it had passed the officer 
in command. All the editors were warned against issuing 
exaggerated, alarming, or mendacious accounts of Sunday's 
occurrences. No truthful or unvarnished report was in the 
slightest manner interfered with, but any attempt at "Blacks- 
white's" views, or '* Whiteablack's " * commentariea, subjected 
thn paper to suppression for that day. Outside the Houses of 
Parliament nothing indicated any coming struggle. The police 
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vore on duty aa asnal, but many of the men wero dianged. Any 
attempt at crowd gathering was quickly fniatrated, and members 
(such aa remained at large after the provions day's arrests) who 
were in town, to their considerable surprise, and perhaps increased 
apprehension, found their ingress as free as upon any former 
occasion. Inside the Hoiise a slight increase of police officers 
and nmny new faces might have been perceptible. 

With less rhetoric and circumlocutioa than he had employed 
since the day of his first election, an Honourable gentleman rose 
to address the scanty House. Of Bight Honourablo gentlemen theie 
wore none. But we need not here add to the myriad reports of 
printed loquacity which had filled all newspapen and Hansard- 
volumes for years past : " What is to be done, and how shall we 
do itr* was the burden of the Honourable gentleman's mournful 
would-be-defiant address. Before he had occupied the attention of 
the House many minutes, there entered in hot haste a member, who 
interrupted the speaker, to apprise them that their venerable House 
was surrounded by upwards of twenty thousand armed men ; that 
already two thousand of them filled all corridors and internal 
avenues of the House ; that he was bearer of a message from the 
Leader of the Kebels, one calling himself General Carlyle 
Democritus, who demanded to be heard at the Bar of the House. 
Honourable gentlemen might decide whether they would hear him 
by force or by favour. Hon. gentlemen hastily decided that Carlyle 
DemoorituB should be admitted and allowed to epeak at the Bar of 
the House. Whilst yet the House was recording its assent, the 
Ceneral entered, with a dignity undisturbed by the majesty of 
the traditions or the unrealities of the august assembly. Some 
members rose to protest against the entry of seven of the General's 
staff officers, who accompanied him ; and especially against the 
intrusion of the anned followers who filled all the galleries of 
the House. 

"Citizens," thundered the voice of the General, "stay this vain 
and purposeless jorgoning. Facts are before you and on all aides 
•of you. The time of empty protest has gone. I speak in the 
name of the millions till this moment unrepresented, and whose 
Tepresentative you discover in ma. Tu you this people have 
Appealed for years, indeed for generatiniiB i^ist, and you would not 
hear them, nor shall they appeal ngnin ; tuet now gomiiand! 
You have been deaf to their sufi'erings, yuu have been blind to 
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their despair. Your Ministers and others of your House are in 
the custody of the people, and by the people they will be judged. 
Of the righteous cause God will be the Arbiter, as He is our Guide, 
and as He has not been yours. Ton have elected to waste the 
energy of a great nation ; it will be our task to restore it. You 
btve elected to ignore the wretched and fallen of your people, 
whom it was your sacred duty to protect. Tens of thousands of 
their women you have compelled to starvation and to sin, their 
children to death or to neglect ; to their stix>ng men who lie in 
helpless idleness, you have offered only death or despair. 

And now we have arisen, in the name of Truth and Mercy, to 
give them life, and to render hope possible for them. Let those 
now here and who value their life depart in peace from hence. 
This assembly, its pledges forsworn, its duties betrayed, has 
forfeited the trust of God and of men. In the name of the people 
I bid you oo !" A member rose, would yet be heard, would — 
"Clear the house, men T' was the General's loud response, and 
with background of bayonets, members filed sharply from the 
chamber. As each Hon. gentleman passed the precincts of the 
chamber, a paper was handed to him. It warned him to keep 
quiet, that the day of stump-oratory was past ; that for any att<:mpt 
at public meeting he would have to answer before the Tribunal of 
the Revolution. 

A similar quietus closed the career of those who remained of 
the other august assembly. 
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CHAPTER Xn 



nrriBviBw bbtween oarltli dsmoobitub akd tbb kirq. 



Thi following extract from the archives of this remarkable period, 
bearing upon the relations which the Revolution had brought 
about between the Monarch and the new Republicanism, will not 
only explain the constitutional side of the question, as between the 
RevolutioniBtfl and the Ring, but will throw light upon vanoua 
collateral issues connected with this history. Accompanying a 
formal command from the King to Carlyle Democritus to present 
himself in person before His Majesty, was a letter written by the 
King's baud, part of which may be transcribed : — 

" St James'a Palace, 
"February 33nd, 19—, 

" To THB Gkvkkal Carltlb Dbhocritus. 
" My Dbar Gbneral, 

" If to an ordinary Commander controlling a vast and 
victorious army compliance with such a Royal summons as I am 
issuing might appear fraught with any degree of danger, the pre- 
science with which you have ordered things, including the Revolu- 
tionist patrols who guard my person, require not any assurance 
from me to you that your coming and youi going will be, by me and 
mine, safeguarded. Eight eventful days have passed since, from 
one end to the other of our mighty Empire, you have established a 
dominating influence such as the world has never known before. 
As the Constitutional Ruler of Great Britain addressing its rarest 
citiien, I add my earnest request to the mere formal command, 
that you will not delay to arrange an audience." 

The day following the receipt of the Royal autograph, Carlyle 
Democritus was closuti^d with the King. Here are the atenographera* 
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notes of the interview, the original whereof may be foun({ 
de[>osited in the Historical Manuacripts Department of the British 
Muaenm : — 

"The King, having been apprised of the approach of Carlyle 
Democritas attended by his bodyguard, awaited him in his private 
parlour attended only by two of his secretaries, one of whoiHj 
strangely enough, bore the Revolutionist cross of the highest order 
on the right shoulder of his military uniform. As Carlyle Demo- 
tritua entered the Boyal presence, accompanied only by one of his 
aides-de-camp, the King rose with that urbanity and air of cordial 
welcome which was the very atmosphere of His Majesty, and 
which had in no slight degree helped to earn for him hie popularity. 
The Greneral entered the Royal presence with a rare grace and 
dignity ; he seemed a personification of human beneficence and 
intellectuality in its purest and noblest form. In him the spirit 
had levied a heavy tol) on fiesh, and his worn, attenuated form 
seemed to hold but Jrghtly his towering spirit to the earth. His 
Majesty, though well advanced in years, enjoyed a large and right 
substantial presence. In form and feature he was even more 
rubicund and jovial than the broadest picture wc possess of Henry 
VIII. Xor did the few remaining anow-white locks of the King 
in any way detract from his general air of Royal merriness. 

" ^e attendants having retired to some distance from their chiefs, 
the King and Demooritua seated themselves, and this dialogue 
ensued : — 

" Hie King. — General, whilst unablo to make any comment upon 
the extraordinary events which have resulted in this present inter- 
view, I would commence by giving you an Englishman's as well as a 
Sovereign's thanks for the steps you have taken, from the outset, 
to spare me and mine from molestation or alarm. I have not to 
assure you that no consideration of personal fear could enter here ; 
but, as husband and father, your loyal letter assuring us of the 
devotion of your troops and of yourself, and of their protection to 
the Royal House, which you and they have since fulfilled, move 
me to express my sincere and heartfelt gratitude. I am naturally 
anxious to learn from your own lips the course you contemplate to 
pursue as regards ourselves and the nation wo represent. 

^^Carlyle Democritus, — Your Majesty, we recognise the remarkable 
manner with which you have filled the difficult and thorny seat of 
ft constitutional throne ; which has been almost made to totter by 
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the Bervilityf time-eervingness, and self-Beeking of political cowardice. 
There can scarcely be a sane man in Great Britain but who must 
realise the immense advantage a nation enjoys provided with * 
perpetual Presidency, unattended by the ever-recurring baseneasee 
which characteriBe the selection of so many of the temporary 
presidents. For, in actuality, there never has been a Republic more 
ideally exact than England's ; and though we call our President 
'King of Britain and Emperor of Indin,' he has never swerved 
one hair's breadth from the people's will. 

"King. — Do you contemplate to perpetuate the present occupationt 
•*C, D. — God forbid, Your Majfisty. We shall with utmost dis- 
patch, consistent with wisdom, complete the pressing measures of 
reform which have culled us into being. We shall establish them 
so that the people may know them and got to appreciate them. 
We shall then submit to the country these new reforms and the 
charter of a new constitution for them to confirm, or alter, or amend. 
But we will not renew the folly of the old Revolutionists; we will not 
call together a set of men utterly out of touch and sympathy with the 
people who most need protection. We shall only invoke a General 
Election aft«r the most far-reaching alteration of the Franchisa 

"King. — Whilst I fully recognise how effectually you have evoked 
the enthusiasm of what really may be called the masses, actually 
the millions, have you not ostracised the middle and upper classes 
irrevocably, and indeed exasperated them by that universal 
requisition! That, I must confess, was an ordeal to us all; the 
Queen will never forgive you the loaa of her pearls; she has shed 
tears upon that loss which, could they be hardened, would have 
replaced her own pearls and all the Kingdom's. We get a sort of 
fondness for these toys, General. I have regretted that centre-etud 
of mine more than, as a man or King, I ought, perhaps, to own. 
Indeed, when your patrols presented that terrible order, I was for 
defying it ; and, indeed, many of my courtiers urged me to, excepting 
that one, General, who drew me aside and taught me, as by a 
lightning touch, how masterly and how widespread was your 
power and influence. My bravest, wisest, and most intimate 
friend, when other arguments failed, lifted his Iflpel and showed to 
my astonished eyes the Revolutionist cross. 'Sire,' he said, 
' the best of all your servitors bear also this red cross ; the whole 
army are pledged to the protection of you and yours; attempt not 
resistance to this edict. I would not give a suaw for the life of 
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man, woman, or child, in all this palace if you let loose these 
dangerous fanatics. They have seen starvation and profoundest 
misery sucking the life-blood of their most beloved. If they had to 
cast the wretched gewgaws to the wasteful ocean-depths they 
would have them, hut they require them to feed the hungry with ; 
and it were safer to face a famished lion than these dangerous hungry 
multitudes in revolt.' I saw the hopelessness of resistance, and 
your patrols left us nob a single precious stone. See, General, 
my hands are bare. They refused me even an inscribed signet 
ring, and when I pointed to the order excepting memorial things, 
they recumed the ring to me, but first withdrew the diamond. 

" One of the courtiers refused to swear that he had yielded up 
whatever jewels he possessed. The man was obdurate, and boasted 
that he would defy the order; they took hiui, strong as he was, 
and twirled him to a lamp-post, pinning upon him a label— so my 
people told me later — 'The body of one who preferred to see his 
fellow-men starve sooner than yield up his useless gems to get them 
food.' And there they left him hanging for three days, under a 
numerous guard. 

" C. D. — They did well, King. If it be as you fear, and any 
considerable portion of the * classes' deeply resent our requisition, 
they are an emptier and more barbarous folk than the lowest. But 
I fancy theirs is only a very transient sorrow, which will not leave 
a lasting pang. They have only to put on coloured glass, if the 
idle toys indeed delight them, or why not tinsel and spangles t If 
this Revolution has only clcai-ed the land of that one idiot-vanity^ 
I would count the success beyond all praise \ but when I reflect that 
those useless toys have helped to furnish food and warmth to 
famished millions, then, King, I have no words to record my 
delight. And rosy children well fed and merry, who before knew 
only filth, misery, and starvation, are sweeter pearls for a good 
woman, and a Royal Queen, to contemplate than those grey drops 
itom an oyater-sbell. 

•' King. — Did you clear the jewellers' shops as well, Qeneral t 

" C. D. — Oh, no. Your Majesty. For more reasons than one. Th e 
Jewellers own their stock to get them trade. I hope, but esmiot 
realise, that the clipped feathers of poor vanity will not grow again. 
And it would not be a wise general who destroyed the depdts which 
had furnished his supplies. I have discovered to future sufferers 
whom the laws neglect a harmless source of revenue. Let not 
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future gordrnora provoke their people to fall back upon such a 
remedy. 

" King. — Thea I have only to inquire how you purpose to deal 
with the Royal Allowance t Is any alteration contemplated t 

"C D. — We would rather increase than decrease the Royal 
Allowance, Your Majesty ; for we ore not blind to the fact that 
however large it may seem when compared, let tie eay, with an 
American Preaidenfs £10,000, those who would correctly make 
the comparison must not leave out of account the wasted millions 
which International courtesy requires I should not detail. Bui 
we certainly must reform the method hitherto prevailing, four 
Majesty. Those forsworn Ministers and Fartiaments, who have 
squandered ricli salaries upon millionaire peers and others who 
required them not, for filling sinecure oificea around Royalty : all 
those we shall abolish. Kor shall we continue the old cnstom of 
dower or provision to princely foreigners in any fonn. Future 
sovereigns will enjoy a wiser and less sycophantic training than 
hitherto haa been possible for England's princes ; and we look 
forward to being able to inculcate in them the conviction that. 
neither regal nor domestic happiness depends upon profusion of 
expenditure, nor shall we require of our future princes the severe 
labour inflicted on our early ones, of opening mixud a^st^ortments of 
bazaars, hospitals, almhousea, and asylums, or presiding at charity 
and other dinners. All that description of princely labour will 
ceaae, because most of those institutions will disappear when 
Justice takes the place of so-called charity. In that case the 
Royal occupation would be gone, were we not to provide onotljcr. 
And that we hope to do, Your Majesty. But to revert to the Royal 
Allowance. We intend to propose to Parliament that it make to 
the Royal House the liberal grant of ^£200,000 annually. This 
amount will comprehend and include every possible charge, and 
no further item will be considered. It will be left to Your 
Majesty to dispose of your revenue in the beat and wisest manner, 
but neither yachts nor sinecure officers nor palaces (beyond one in 
the capital and one in the country, wherever Your Majesty may 
•elect) will come within the purview of Parliament, I do not think 
that Your Majesty will keep up the hundreda of useless drones 
hitherto besetting the Royal Hoose. Some have computed that 
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not far short of a thousand of this flankey-breed, of one desGrip- 
tion or another, have fastened upon yoar Royal Houso like so many 
over-droBsed vermin. All the details of Royal expenditure which 
have hitherto had to come before Parliament and the public do- 
not tend to heighten the Royal dignity. The Cornwall and Lan- 
caster Duchiea fall under the reformed land laws, and will not any 
more pertain to the Royal revenues. It is for this reason I have 
urged upon my Council to recommend to Parliament the ample 
allowance named to Yoxir Majesty. Since out of that large 
revenue the King will have to provide for all members of his 
family, it will be left to you and the Privy Council to determine 
what portion of the grant should remain in trust as provision for 
the children of the Royal House. 

'* King, — Do you propose no additional grant upon the marriage 
of a prince or princess T 

"C D. — Abaolutoly none, Your Majesty. The immense 6gure I 
have named, whilst I do not consider it beyond the limit of reason 
for a great and powerful nation to bestow upon its respected Chief, 
I do consider ample for every provision which a wise King and 
Father need have to make for his descendants. 

" Kin(}. — General, I agree with you. I think the Grant not only 
sufficient, but thoroughly liberal. As to the number of my palaces, 
beyond the two, I shaU be happy to be quit of them. They are 
of the burdens and not the delights of Royalty. As for your 
proposal to dispense with the silver-sticks, gold-sticks, Chamberlains ; 
in fact, the whole nine hundred and seventy of them (that's about 
their number. General), why, I hail your Revolution if it had only 
brought that measure of relief to us. But I would fain know if 
we could not, in our Court, further the great reform you are 
establishing. Be frank, General ; I feel that you cannot but 
desire change somewhere. It would afford me a great satisfaction 
to let my people know that wc are not hide-bound by stale custom. 
We have always striven to bring our Royal House in line with the 
advancement and aspiration of the nation. Let me hear your pro- 
position. I can see you have one. 

"C D. — There is one boon my Coancil would beseech of you. 
They would not willingly enforce it as a condition arising out of the 
new order of things. They have left it to me to respectfully lay 
before Your Majesty to consider (not in the old Parliamentary 
way, we hope. Your M^esty), and they contend that never did 
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Bevolution require a gentler promise. It is, Sixe, that you nouM 
pledge your Eoyal word that| so far as your fair Court is concerned, 
you would never in future countenance or approve the wearing of 
jewels by man or woman, in any form or ehape. Tour Majesty 
wall undentands we do not mean by jewelry those harmless, and 
almost neoossary, articles used in apparel, made of plain gold, and 
already excepted in our original Requisition. But jangles, bangles, 
gems, and precious stones of any sort, we submit, should be 
absolutely eschewed as relics of a barbarous taste. We would not 
care to slight the Royal dignity by having to join such a con- 
dition to our now preparing code, nor will we if Your Majesty can 
see with ua the wisdom of helping^ by good example, to for ever 
stop this ailly, idle, and most wasteful fashion. And this one 
other favour. It ia a little thing, but one that leads to a greater 
end — I mean the fashion, unnecessary to a woman's modesty, and 
hitherto insisted upon at Court, of baring her bosom to the vulgar 
multitude. Custom can harden us to many things, Tour Majesty, 
and one must needs visit and know the women of EUutem nations, 
whom the innocent and ignorant in this country deem beneath 
them, to realise even faintly the loathing and contempt which 
that disgusting European 'fashion' practised by our women 
arouses in any purely modest woman's mind. If the Royal House 
will promise us to discountenance those two things, we will, on 
our part, heighten our endeavours to preserve, further, and increase 
tha love and loyalty of the people to the Throne. 

" King. — Well, General, your first proposal I ahaU grant because 
the ground upon which you urge it is unanswerable. The habit is 
a barbarous one ; I have thought it over, and must confess cannot 
defend it as in any way preferable to the custom of base savages 
who disport a similar taste — or want of taste — when they bedeck 
themselves with beads or such stupidities. As for the loathsome 
fashion practised of our women, you and I, General, if rumour is 
to be at all relied upon, are not accredited with a lack of apprecia- 
tion of their beauty — whether the Venus be of Apelles, Praxiteles, 
Medici, or Middlesex — and pardon me if I say, in the words of 
some of my commercial friends, the 'latter preferred.' Yes, 
General, I think the perfect female form infinitely beautiful, whose 
* variety's the very spice of life that gives it all its flavour *— or, I 
would say, the best part of it. But, General, I assure you that 
habit of exposing a sample, as it were, of their bodies is revolting 
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te me, and in Uiftt matter I would apply, or perhaps miaapply, 
*aiit Yenna aut nuUos' — either Venue of Medici, or of Middle- 
sex ; either wholly clothed or unclothed. The Court will hence- 
forward, I promise you, on the word of a King, set iU face 
vigoroQBly against quarter or half-naked women. 
"Shortly thereupon the interview terminnted." 



Book II. 
EEVOLUTION ESTABLISHED. 



CHAPTER L 



TBI BBVOLUTIONABT OOUNOIU 



A OBNCBAL revision of officers in the army was one of the first acta 
of the new Government Many who, under the recent system, 
had risen from the ranka^ and had cast in their lot with the men, 
were promoted to higher posts. Those who stood in any way 
related to the families of men arraigned by the Revolution were 
drafted to regiments on foreign service. All were required to 
swear adherence to the new governing powers, or resign their 
commands. On the stafT of each regiment trusted men were 
stationed. Most of the non-commissioned officers were direct 
members of the Revolutionary League, and were promoted to 
higher grades in the service as soon as fit men could be found to 
fill their places. Thus Carlyle Democritua had at his command 
€0,000 tried soldiers, in addition to the vast body of Bevolutionlsts 
variously armed, who were hia most willing and enthusiastic 
followers. With these and the police, now entirely subject to the 
new system, his hold over the country was absolute and complete. 
With what abounding wisdom and righteousness bis rule was 
fraught this history will in due time disclose. Never since the 
time of Cromwell had Britain stood so high, so venerated, and so 
feared amongst the nations of the earth as in the yeara following 
the memorable rising of an indignant and neglected people, against 
the vain pretence of a Government dreaming itself " constitu 
tional." Party Government had been effete and dying for so long 
a period paat, that the final removal of the rotting carcase of it 
— the soul, long extinct — proved no insuperable burden, once the 
right man found to do the work. 

The nation was like a strong sapling, full of energy, sprouting 
straight from the roots of a decaying trea Thus Jesus from 
corrupted Judaism; thus Lather from the rotten Catholicism: 
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thus Cromwell from tho decay of patriotism ; thus alao, from an 
erft of Laissez faire^ C&rljle Democritos. But the sapling grows 
not to the tree over night; first must it ]earn to brave the 
summer's firought, and the winter'a storm — grim foster nurses of 
all young life whose destiny is strength — through years of sileni 
aud of striving. 

Not suddenly had Carlyle Democritus become the giant 
upraise a nation from incipient decay, but by the Mencius-Hke 
abandonment of princely wealth and place to follow, unknown and 
unregarded} through toilsome years of contumely and anguish, the 
trials of wretchedness and misery, which sucked, vampire-like, the 
life-blood of millions of his people. Who was he who, in the 
midst of sleet and snow, far in a winter's night, stalked through a 
filthy slum, tapped at a poor pastor's door, and drawing a small 
book from his breast, asked : " Sir, is this a new Dante, picturing 
hell to us, or is it indeed a record of that which thine eyes have 
seen here upon God's earth, in the midst of a wealth vaster 
than all Rome ever dreamt oft Thou offerest to show thy reader 
thousands in this small spot, thousands of men and women, and 
of innocent children half starving, workless in this cruel winter, 
and no help, ua help anywliere. Thou writest of such things 
as canst thou prove half true, hear my vow, before high Heaven : 
'Heart and soul, my life, my fortune, my estate, all until now 
a useless and accursed vanity, I yield up wholly to this people. 
God iu Hie wisdom, power, and mercy, hear me and strengthen 
my resolve to serve them, for only as I shall serve them shall 
He show mercy unto me.'" 

Have you heard, O people, how late that night, like a Christ 
of love and mercy, a sorrowful man visited den after den of 
wretchedness and woe, leaving everywhere as he passed a ray of 
help and comfort 1 How, day after day, and night after night, 
souls (by thoir governors called the "abandoned," the "worth- 
leas") despairing, learned to hopet Not here can we search 
through a life in ita forming. History inquires only of the man 
the completa soul, imaged of his Maker, or of the man, soul 
desecrated, defaced from the Master pattern. 



One site there, stem and forbidding, a tall, sinewy man, 
his wild, brown hair shading a face whose pale, oval features we 
scarce notice first, ao drawn are we by tho ocean depth and 
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Ateelful strength of the look of him. The dark brown pieroing 
eyes read you at a glance ; you would not dare to argue with that 
man; there is a look in him which warns one that "facta are 
wanted here." You wonder if that mouth can open readily, so 
fixed sat are the lipa, yet did women and children aee only love and 
sweetness there, and felt an abiding trust in himi and the lowliest 
swore that he was gentler than any woman. 

His dress, which served more than to distinguish sex, bespoke a 
character as well as defined an office — a black, military uniform, with 
no tightness anywhere ; the uniform seemed made for the man, not 
the man for the uniform ; no weapon was outwardly visible ; perhaps 
a revolver was there where three or four buttons at the breast 
were open. Borne say that beneath the cloth is a close-knit shirt of 
steel, perhaps true, perhaps not true ; he smiles when they ask 
him ; replies shortly, *' When ray people want me no more, my 
heart is easily pierced ; till then I've a stronger armour than of 
steel — soul the name of it, fearlessness of aught but Qod, and 
reliance in the love of my people." Of the influence which Carlyle 
Democritns obtained over his co-workers and subordinates, 
neither the historian can adequately describe, noi could the 
majority of his readers comprehend. 

The people believed in him. Boat thou understand all the 
immensity of love and adoration contained in that word '* Belief," 
my brother! The people had great cause to believe in him; he 
had not gained their sutTrage by caucus or by rhetoric; he was 
entirely free of the fatuities of debate — spoke little, argued 
never. His orders were absolute, and were never challenged ; his 
entire system was one of the most complete and exacting discipline, 
yet it pressed unjustly on no man. 

la all his council there was one man whose hours of labour were 
without respite, whose energy never flagged, whose work was 
unceasing — that one was Carlyle Democritua. 

Before bugle-call in the morning he was astir ; no smallest cause 
of the humblest of his followers appealed to him in vain. There 
was no promise to ** coueider " any grievance ; there was immediate 
and decisive judgment upon it. Let the oppressor beware I 

And the officers were worthy of their General. Never were seen 
men more resolute. We see them late in the evening of one of the 
days following the memorable 14th of February in a large lofty room, 
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close off th« entrance of the Bevolution Headquarters. Messengeia 
aniTe freqnently with despatches. Besides Democritus and his 
ooa4jntoT8, a staff of writers are busy filing papers, writing orders, 
and receiTing instmctions from the leaders ; it is a busy scene, 
the busiest of scenes. Of talk there is little ; of method and of 
action let the succeeding chapters spsak. 



CHAPTER IL 

(nSIBBOAIiABT) 

lUBILBE UTOPU, OB " BVBBTWHEBl.* 

"The old order giveth way to the new." And there was not 
much of the old order, or disorder, which the Bevolutioii left 
unreformed. 

One order which was to disappear entirely waa the order of the 
slams. But a portion of the slum order of things was, for a time, 
to he preserved for purposes to be explained later on. It is 
necessary, meanwhile, that the record of a Jubilee alum phould be 
preserved. The present chapter will therefore transcribe from a 
certain slum history, written by a worthy minister of the Church 
of England, who lived in the slum he depicted — a somewhat 
condensed description of what may be called a Jubilee Utopia — 
except that instead of being nowhere, the Jubilee slum waa to be 
found everywhere. The record may be prefaced by this remarkable 
clause which one of the largest Jubilee Slum Companies required 
its tenants to accept as a condition of occupancy in their '* National 
Model Dwellings, Limited" : "No contract of letting shall be deemed 
to contain, or imply any condition, or undertaking on the part 
of the Company that the premises shall be fit for human occupation." 

Given that "condition" — not a fancy condition, reader, but an 
actual Jubilee condition — published to the world by '* eminent 
Council" on behalf of the "National Model Dwellings Company, 
Limited," as a reason why a poor woman, who had been maimed 
by the neglect of the said Company, should not be compensated for 
her injuries, and you will perhaps be able to realize the swine- 
conditions which Jubilee landlordism considered itself free to 
foist upon the poor generally. May it be hoped that those pious 
people who complacently believe that cleanliness, healthfulnesa, 
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brightness, honesty, pureness of life, morality, frugality, and most 
other *' alitias," are impossible to be cultivated amongst the poorer 
classes, and that every opponent of that damnable doctrine is a 
dreamer, faddist, maddist, theorist, Utopiaist, anything-ist — except 
a philosophical or practical mortal — may it be hoped that they 
will not readily forget the ** condition" upon which poor workers 
in Jubilee times had to accept their teDanciea. 

** Every WHBBK." 

"The population of the Great Wild Street district amounts to 
(S6a) some 6000 persons ; it is mostly composed of costermongers, brick- 
layers' labourers, scavengers, scene-shifters, artisans out of work, 
women and girls who earn a poor living in aU sorts of ways. 
This is how these people live : — The scavenger earns 18s. a week* 
has wife and seven children. They live in a miserable back room, 
for which they have to pay 6a. a week rent, subject to summary 
seizure of effects for arrears, and ejection even in mid-winter into 
the gutters. The rent paid, they have left I2s. a week for food, 
fuel, light, and clothing, or Is. 4d. a week for each member of the 
family. Two of the children sleep in the same bed^generally a 
mck ^1 filthy rag accumulations stuck on tubs or boards — as their 
pa^duts; the rest lie in a heap on the floor — floor and walls dank 
with the neglect of years. 

"There is a skilled artisan out of work — a teetotaller this 
one — with wife dying of consumption ; they live with their 
children in a front room, which had been a shop. The whole 
family has to live and sleep in the same room as the sick mother, 
and when she at last died they had still to occupy the same room 
— the living and the dead. The rent of that wretched hole is 10s. 
or 10s. 6d. a w !ek. The wretched artisan determines his wife shall 
want for noth'ng that he can provide for her. So all his pro- 
perty falls to the pawnbroker, even to the coat upon his back. 
ITpatairs in the same house there is another room in which three 
families all live in community, day and night ; they number twelve 
persons in all. And in the same street liyes a woman of eighty 
years, lying in an attie — attic with large gap in the wall of it 
~-ftnd for many weeks during the most severe part of winter, 
there lay the old woman with the bitter winds playing about her 
head, and the rain and snow saturating the floor of her room.'' 
The clorgyinaa who is describing all this must not interfere ; the 
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only result would be *'to get the old woman and htft daughter, 
and a widow living with her children downstairs, turned out into 
the street." And the etars are ehining in the winter night, and in 
adjacent cluba there ie much other shining . . . and God is abov« 
the vanity and the mieery, and a Carlyle Demochtus has arisen 
' who will carry fir« and sword through this upas jungle. . . . 
"About ten or eleven o'clock at night, outside our (minister's) 
home, barrel-organs begin to play, and continue playing till mid- 
night Around them are groups of young people indulging in the 
coarsest play and coarsest language ; bands of little children 
danoe to the mingled accompaniments of obscene songs and pro- 
fane oaths. From the bars of the various public-houses emanate 
confused noise of men's voices brutalised by drink. The public- 
houses close at last, and the drunkards are turned out into the 
gutter, where their children are waiting for them, serving early 
apprenticeship to drunkenness and proQigacy. Some of the less 
experienced or less hardened children take their parents by the 
hand, and say, * Come home, father ! ' and ' Come home, mother ! ' 
Hut a daughter is struck down by many brutal blows in the face 
from her own mother. Home, indeed I they don't go home many 
of them ; the men collect in groups^ discuss ' politics ' or ' religion/ 
which generally means wholesale denunciation of capital, property, 
authority, order, virtue, and of God. Suppose you had been 
dragged up from your birth in one of these dens, might you not 
have turned out even worse than many of those whom you now 
think so very bad 1" It is the godly pastor who asks you this, 
English people, the pastor who knows and who records that even 
in all this Pandemonium of ftlth and degradation there was 
abundant human aspiration after a better life, could it only ba 
possible — the God-breathed soul bums in many of those thousands 
— in mott of them — " Is no Saviour there for us t " ** Those who 
are too much intoxicated to discuss * politics ' and * religion,' ' sing,' 
and the women and girls take chorus; the noise is as if the 
gates of Pandemonium were opened and the demon of darkness let 
looee upon the street; and the worst nighte are Sunday and 
Saturday. On these nights, until three or four in the momiog, 
there is continuous uproar" — the public-houses have well deluged 
their victims with beer- and spirit-Kings' productions. " Singing, 
chanting, howling, yelling, cursing, fighting ; women's voices 
crying ' murder,' and the voicee of little children screaming with 
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terror, whilst their parents ate desperately fighting with their boon 
companiooa, or with one another. In the moming I find the 
street door stained with blood t " The health of this real pastor 
and his wife fail at first in the atench and filth of Slumland. 
" But God strengthened us to stay and minister to these forsaken 
ones." And so good pastor and pastor-wife continued in Slumlaud, 
not in a £10,000 a year bishop's palace ; and he writes the history 
of their poor flock for the behoof of us and of Utopia critics. He 
continues : — 

*' The majority of houses in this (Great Wild Street) district, if 
in thorough repair, would not be worth £50 a year, but in their 
present condition are not worth the rent of a good pigsty, yet are 
let out to about a dozen families, some of them numbering nine or 
ten indiyiduals, some less. Let ue take an average of five. This 
gives sixty human beings. Sixty, sometimes a hundred persons, 
are compelled to live in a house hardly large enough to afford 
proper accommodation to a seventh part of that number ; and 
when thus driven to herd together like pigs — the accommodation 
actually afforded them is not equal to that which any respectable 
farmer would provide for his pigs — of what sort must we expect 
the majority of such persons to be f Godly, righteous, sober t 
Honest, loyal, purel Suppose you had been dragged up from your 
birth in one of these miserable dens, might you not have turned 
out even worse than many of those whom you now think so very 
bad J" 

Let us stop at this question, O pastor ; for we roust fain tran- 
scribe thy whole book of two hundred printed pages to give any 
adequate idea of only this one slum-Utopia to the readers of this 
history. Verily thou art a dearer pastor to us than the £10,000 
or even £15,000 a year archbishop, intent upon Church house, 
which thy poor cobbler humbly inquires the meaning of, and 
which thou, with pious cant, best of pastors ! triest, quite 
vainly, to explain to poor benighted cobbler and rest of mankind. 

Much of the preceding and yet more of kindred horrors did 
the Revolution cause to be printed as a sort of manifesto, and 
sent broadcast throughout the land. The conclusion of the famooB 
" Slum Manifesto," as it got to be called, ran thus : " To such a 
pass have you been brought, English workers, by party Govern- 
ment, with their fine-spun platform eloquences, electioneering 
dodgeries, charity subscriptions, political bun feasts I Will you 
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continue to have them, English people, and their Utopias 1"^ 
"Bindemoniiim-ntopias,'' says poor pastop— "or will yon stand by 
na who have Towed to wash away in blood, if need be^ slums and 
slum owners t Yes, O people, we axe ooming to your telief with 
the anned humanity of Great Britain at our back, and woe to the 
slum fiends, the slum abettors, the time-serving Parliament orators 
who have tolerated them and the likes of them. When it is 
daxkeati apptoaehas the dawn." 



CHAPTER IIL 



JUSTICE RBTRIBUmrB, 



*'TIi« Word of God c&n)« unto m*, uying: Kow, tboD mh of nftn, wilt 
thoo judgs, wilt tbou judge the bloody city? yea, thou ahilt show her til 
h«r abomioAtioDfl. Sfty then, Thou hut defiled thyaelf in thine idola that 
then hast made. Id the midat of thee Lhey have dealt by oppression ; in thee 
they hftTo rexed the fatherleas and the widow. Tliou hast tAken usury and 
inorease, and thon hast greedily gained of thy neighboars by extortion, and 
bast forgotten Ma, saith the Lord God. Behold, therefore, I have smitten 
Mine hand at thy dishoneat gain which thou haat made. Oan thine heart 
■ndore. or can thine bands be atrong, in the days that I shall deal with thee 1 
Te are like wolves raTenlng the prey, to destroy souls, to get dishonest gain. 
Te have used oppression and exercised robbery, and have vexed the poor 
and needy."— EscKiXL. 



For the present in no way were the established inBtitutions of law 
interfered with ; but side by side with the courts of the kingdom — 
which by judge and magistrate continued their dealings with the 
usual smaller criminalities — there came into existence ''the Court 
of Judgment of the Revolution," presided over by Carlyle Demo- 
oritus, whose power and wisdom equalled that of the ancient king 
who sat in judgment over the Hebrew people three thousand 
yetn ago, and whose judgments live to-day, and will for ever live 
nnchoked by parchment, wigs, and more verbosity. 

The Court was a large and lofty octagonal hall ; its ceilings and 
sides entirely covered by heavy drapings of black, upon which were 
written in characters blood-red these various texts : *' Because ye 
have oppressed and forsaken the poor," " Whoso stoppeth his ears 
at the cry of the poor, he shall cry himself, but shall not be 
heard." 

High over the euti-ance, underneath a symbol of the Divinity, 
" I call Heaven and earth to record this day against you, that I 
have set before you life and death, blessings and cursings." 
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The partial light of the room was led through colouied windows, 
80 arranged as to fall directly upon the high raised canopy under 
which sat the stem, commanding form of the people's leader. 

The Brst prisoner having been placed in the dock, a profound 
silence prevailed. Through the solemn stillness the deep voice of 
the accuser is heard, terrible in its earnestness : '* Prisoner David 
xhume, you have been the tirst in all this land invested with 
a mighty power in the name of Qod, to justly guide and role this 
English people, and you stand fatally and ignobly forsworn. 
Answer briefly, if you have answer, to the charges which lie 
against you, and against those who have worked with you. 

"For thirty-fleven years you have eiyoyed the confidence of your 
country, have been intrusted with its care ; you, self-imposed upon 
the people, not sought by them. You have seen, during that 
period, the wretchedness of the lower classes increase and multiply, 
until, by the records of your own oflQcers, thousands of innocent 
men, women, and children have been decimated by misery and 
disease. During all that time the upper classes of your people 
have increased in wealth and luxury, yet you have, throughout 
your career, steadily ignored God's law, you have persistently 
neglected the poor who are in our midst, you have been one to 
feed upon their toil. To the thing of party, and to protended 
reforms, yon have prostituted your influence and that of your 
order, whilst gross injustice and neglect have been rife throughout 
the land. 

" Ton have scattered broadcast the honours and rewards which 
this nation has long intrusted to your keeping, but they have been 
used by you to fatten your kindred upon, and to bribe the 
worthless, the vain, and mere political vampires. Eethbution at 
last overtakes you. In addition to the sequestration of your 
property by the State, in the name of an outraged people, in thu 
name of the Grod whose eternal laws you have ignored, you are 
judged. ' As you have done unto others, so ehall others do unto 
you/" 

Rhetoric availed not here, and other answer there could be 
none. Prison vans in quick succession removed the condemned, 
and were busy with their loads until late into the night. One 
fate overtook them all — bishops, ministers, lords, and laymen ; 
money lenders who had oppressed the people, owners of 61thy 
alums who had bled the people ; guinea-pig members of Parliament ; 
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swiadling or sinecure offlciaU of all kinds ; jobbing vestrymen,, 
unjust licensing magistrates. The list was long, and the guilty 
numerous. 

For weeks before the holding of the Retribution Court the 
filthiest slums in London had been the scene of a strange activity; 
blocks of thirty, and smaller allottings, were isolated, after having 
been cleared of their residents, these all being cleanly lodged and 
liberally fed in bright and healthy places, amongst them the 
palaces and mansions of the nobles and wealthy, whose property 
had been attached, and which had been converted into temporary 
lodgments for the people. Blocks in the slums were isolated by 
high and strongly built walls, guarded in all parts by strong bands 
of armed patrols. Into these dens of filth and disease, with their 
rotten floors, their dank walls, the roadways and pavements 
impregnated with loathsomeness of every kind ; into these hcUa 
of stench and abomination which the wealthy had provided for the 
poor, the poor now incarcerated the wealthy. 

Van after van set down their loads of men and women and 
children, for the judgments were not incomplete. " Ab ye have 
done unto others, so shall be done unto you," and the sentence of 
the condemned fell also upon his wife and child. 

Bat not even this frightful Retribution could allay the wrath of 
the savage people. Those who had directly fed upon the misery 
of the slum denizens, the owners of the tenements, the millionaire 
nobles who owned and abetted them, thoBe money lenders, pawn- 
brokers, and publicans who had fattened on all this filth and 
wretchedness, found no mercy. As each van set down its load, 
and one by one the name and sentence of the condemned was read 
out to each, the crime and the awful penalty, wherever the crime 
was *' owning property in a slum and exacting exorbitant rents 
therefrom ; " *' keeping a public-house in a slum for the sale of 
vile and intoxicating liquors j " 'Mending money to the necessitous 
poor and exacting usurious terms;'' "exacting the payment of 
iniquitous rents from the starving and suffering ; " one frightful 
yell of triumph and revenge kindled again the hellish horrors of 
the place, and a thousand beings — no longer human — thrust and 
hacked the parasites of their misery to a hideous death ; corpse^^, 
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maogldd beyond all recognition, strewed the narrow streeta ; snch 
scenea, such demon work, that even the filthy slum seemed a 
heaven's refuge to the tender women whose terrible lot it waa to 
witness these doings. On what an earth the stars looked down 
that night; within and without these horrible prisons, gxouu 
resounded on all sides; within of the living, without from thoM 
whose mangled forms still harboured life. 

To have to live, thus bereft of hope, bereft of help, strong men 
despaired, wives prayed for death ; yet for every one sentenced to 
imprisonment in those prison-alums there had lived and breathed 
a thousand ; souls bom of the Eternal God ; sentient to pain, 
obeying co-equal laws. The penalty was complete in its infinite 
justness, wretchedness, and misery I And the crime 1 Had not 
that been great Y Kven until the cry of it had touched the mercy- 
seat I 

Early the next morning they bring rough carta to remove the 
dead and give them burial j the horses wade through pools of gore, 
and stamp the bloody trail far on the froxen city roads; and 
further still, the awe-etruck traveller traced the route by drips 
from the shaken bodies, unending, till the suburban burial-ground 
is reached. 

A neglected, disused field was this ; they dug a wide and ample 
pit, and filled it with the dead. In later days, a pyramid of 
stonea was formed above it, and on a large, flat slab of granite 
these red words were inscribed, and may still be read : — 

" Beneath this stone lie buried the remains of thirteen hundred 
and seventy victims who fell at the outbreak of the English 
Revolution. Less were they the victims of the people's fuxy than 
of their own accursed greed and Mammon- worship. 

"Woe onto them that build by unrighteouauesa." 



The sentence which fell upon the Bishope because they had also 
fostered slums and public-houses compelled them also to the 
slums, there to fill the poorest places before held by their humblest 
pastors. Their entire properties and wealth were confificatedt AZid 
their office thenceforward abolished. 
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The sequestrations and confiscations of those already doomed bj 
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the Revofaitioiiaiy Court rsa«hed acont of millions in land and 
property, all of ^ioh fell into the coimtiy's exchequer, and 
formed « Q>eci&l fond called " Betribution Money ; " tiie interest 
of it alone soffleed to feed and bouse the entire maaa of the poor 
intil Mw labour Uin and woik oonld be esttUisbed lor them. 



PART IL 
CONSTRUCTIVE. 



Book L 

KEVOLUTION JUSTIFIES ITSELF AND SOLVES 
THE SOCIAL PKOBLEM. 

" And i^ dn due and honeat thooght orer theae thin^ it seemi that th« 
Idnd of ezistanoe to whioh man are now mmmonod by avery plaa of pity 
and claim of right, may, Cor aome time at least, not be a loxuriona one ; 
consider whether, eren supposing it gniltleas, luxnry would be deeind by 
any of as, if we saw clearly at oar sides the saffering which accompanies it in 
the world. Lnxnry at present can only be eigoyed by the ignorant; the 
cniellest man Uring ooold not sit at his feast anlesi ho sat blindfolded. 
Zaibe the vul boldly t Faob teb Liobt t And if aa yal the light of 
the eye can only be thrangh tears, and the light of the body through sack- 
cloth, go thorn forth weeping bear^ predona seed. . • • "— Runnr. 



CHAPTER I. 



OABLTLB DnCOORITUa S MANIFESTO TO THE BKOLISB PSOPLB 



Few are the revolutions that have seared and maimed the natioxiB 
of the world from whose humt aehes of putridity and corruption a 
new and glorious phcanix has arisen to bleaa the revolted people 
with wise, just, and equal government And the reason is not far 
to seek. They have mostly been without direction. Generations 
of liofi, injustices, foulness, and iniquity have festered and have 
suppurated till thoy finally have burst, in universal stench and 
Hnll eruption. Sometimes a more or less able physician has 
been aftencards found to bleed the suffering nation yet a little, 
and patch, but scarcely heal, its gaping wounds. 

Unfortunately it has occurred that the wise leader arrived too 
Ute. Revolutions have seldom been conducted until all leader- 
ship was futile, and when the spirit of devotion and obedience had 
been already slain, along with the evils which had exasperated 
them. Carlyle Democritus had betimes perceived this, and he 
adopted wise precautions against miscarriage. He organised 
reform before, instead of after, revolution. 

Never, in times of revolntion, did the suffering people know 
aught but that thoy fought to slay, revenge themselves upon, and 
exterminate the tyrants, bloodsuckers, and vampires who had fed 
upon them and outraged them, until human endurance had reached 
its term. Like the blind anarchists, rampant everywhere in that 
Jubilee period, created by the universal misery which they had 
hearts and entrails to witness and abhor, but -lacked the know- 
ledge how to overcome, they preached a mad destruction, but 
could not teach repair. 

Not thus the wise Carlyle DemocrituB. He not only deter- 
mined that his soldiers should utterly destroy the evil and spare 
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the good, but he determined furthermore that every hamble 
aoul in Britaici should know the evil and see the good. Therefore, 
and immediately upon the successful establishment of the English 
RevulutioDf ho caused to be printed and circulated throughout 
the kingdom the order of things he was about to destroy becauae 
of their rottenness and abuse, and also the order of things he was 
about to establish in their place — the dictate of wisdom, justice, 
and divine right. Furthermore, in the form of a manifesto, he 
caused his programme of reform to be publicly read by an officer 
of the Revolutionary army in every church, town hall, and public 
assembly-room throughout the kingdom. Thus should the whole 
nation be imbued with a thorough knowledge of his measures, 
of their justice and of their wisdom, for he knew that toith the 
people only could rest their final and assured success. Unless the 
whole nation understood and sympathised with hia great reforms 
they could not attain stability. Remember, you who are reading 
this, that Garlylo Democritus saw God and truth in his every act. 
He was not a Sorrypebble, bewildering, misleading, and lying to the 
people; therefore when he wrote "The whole nation," he did not 
mean the most ignorant, debased, and disloyal fraction of the 
English people ; nor did ho mean the few thousands at the other 
extremity of the national scale, who had fed for generations upon 
the people, and out of their unending wretchedness had amassed 
beaotten and useless wealth. The criminal outcaste of want, and 
the yet more criminal outcasts of wealth, he knew, would about 
equally counterbalance one another. He left their thousands 
quite uncounted. They might be one, or might be two hundred 
thousand, or more or leas, but they were not, eUfier of them, the 
English nation. 

From his manifesto, and other edicts, we select the following: — 
'*Carlyle Democritus, in the name of the army of Revolution, 
to the people of Great Britain everywhere : — 

" The time for mere speaking having passed away, and the time 
of action having supervened, the Council of the Revolutionary 
Forces hereby aonounoe, as briefly as the importance of the matter 
will permit, the abases which they found existing, and which 
they have risen to destroy, and the remedies they are about to 
substitute for them. These are the evils and abuses in their 
order:— (1) Parliament has not truly represented the nation; 
land-owners, lawyers, mete rich men. have been there in over* 
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whelming prominence ; but, except in individoal infitancea, the 
labourer, the poor, the suffering, have had no real presence. One 
remedy will be the extension of the Suffrage to every odult man 
able independently to mark a ballot paper. Excepted will be 
criminals, and some few others who need not here be dealt with. 
The State will bear the entire cost of future elections, and 
stringent measures will be provided to ensure and to enforce 
the absolute independence of the elector and the candidate. 
(2) The laud has been allowed by land-owning legislators to 
accumulate in the hands of a mere fraction of the people. 
It may be roughly put that there is one landowner out of 
every four thousand people, so that these four thousand English 
people have paid toll to that one. The largest of these land- 
owners, directly or indirectly, practically stole their land in one 
manner or another from the Church and from the Nation, 
Only a few illustrations need here be cited. England's King 
Henry VIII. required an agent to go to France and gain French 
aid to favour one of his divorces, A certain William Paget 
successfully achieved that discreditable business. For 'reward,^ 
the King, having eequestrated the Church lands wholesale, 
literally showered them upon Paget; more than twenty various 
manors in different counties, each manor comprising several 
parishes." 

There was a page boy to the same King — one Richard Cecil — ■ 
hie first lift was from the Church lands of Stamford — the King 
quickly added other manors and parishes. The descendant of 
that young gentleman ruled England as Prime Minister towards 
Jubilee period. For one quite fractional portion of his numerous 
acres he demanded £50,000 from the people of London, aver ami 
above Die amount already aseeseed at an enormous figure^ because 
the people's toil had rendered a street improvement necessary upon 
land ''owned" by that descendant. A third and last illustration — 
three hundred or three thousand might be given, but three will 
suffice — the frugal trader judges of his stock by sample : — Suther- 
land is a fair couuby, whose verdant pastures bore through long 
ages a brave and patient peasantry. Listen to the doom of that 
peasantry and their lands, brought about by a " noble lady," 
mother's mother to the jubilee owner, lord of nine palaces and 
cofitles. "Under their old Celtic tenures the men of Sutherland 
were the proprietors of the soil. The whole of Sutherland belonged 
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to the children of the aoil. Never were thoa© men of Sutherl«Ti(! 
conquered, never had any of them, then or afterwards, forfeited 
their anciont rights. Never had any lord the right to diminish by 
an acre the people's owncrahip." Great historians have proved 
this. Head your Stanhope, Sismondi. Burton — the cultivators, they 
who, after God, "made " the land ; they, tho hrnvc cultivators, with 
righteous labour for their title, owned the land. Thus goes on 
Sismondi : **By cruel abuse of legal 'forms,' by unjust usurpation, 
modern lords expelled those peasants from their lands which they 
had tilled and occupied for ages." It was a peaceable, loyal, 
industrious, and religious people, and thus were they treated. 
Armed with cruel "legal forms," the Marchioness of Sutherland, 
grandmother to the Jubilee Sutherlnnds, took from those people 
their little farms, converted their 794,000 acres into a score and 
s half great sheep runs, each such sheep nin bearing only one 
family. Bat how were the fifteen thousand peasants cleared — 
evicted ? Listen, O English people. Those fifteen thousand men 
of Sutherland, each one of them a God-created soul, loved their 
land and clung to it, and would not go. So the tender lady "in 
due and legal form " did thus with thorn ; The heather around 
their homes was act on fire — thus were the people's cattle starved. 
To save a few of them, the wretched peasants drove such as 
had not died to neighbouring markets to realize a little by their 
sale. In the absence of those peasants their cotttiges were pulled 
down over their wives' and children's heads, and set on fire. 
Fatigue and cold killed the poor people; women gave birth to 
children in open fields with the bore soil for couch ; old men, 
women, and children, fever-stricken, were turned adrift indiscrimin- 
ately. Contemplate a picture of one of the scones by one who 
witnessed it, here on this God's earth, in this free and merry Eng- 
land—not in Spanish Inquisition days, not in Bloody Mary's times 
— but in this Jubilee centiuy, in the years whilst fair Victoria was 
a child, training for the throne. Says the eye-witness: "I 
Mcended a height at about eleven o'clock at night, and I counted 
Iwo hnndred and fifty blazing houses." In two parishes alone 
three hundred houses were thus fired by those noble landlords (or 
ia it not rather land-devils?). Starvation set in amongst the«© 
people ; wholesale and unending misery and wretchedness. ** Their 
•ufferings were incredible/' says Hugh MilJer. And this was the 
hotbed whereon in irredeemable wickedness an English noble grew 
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— to-day the " lord " of one millioD throe thousand British aeros — 
"acquired," Bays a brave bistoriani **hy legal robbery, and taken 
posspssion of by high-handed cnielty, by wanton and inhuman 
crime, and violation of right and justice." Nor in later time* had rny 
the Sntherland brood in any way changed ita merciless, murderoua 
conduct towards its wretched tonantry. The Duke living in the 
year 1894, in imitation of his thrice-damned ancestors^ who had 
turned out the old tenants from the crofting property of Loth in 
the county of Sutherland to starvation and torment, in order to 
convert their cereal lands into sheep-runs, tried to turn out some of 
the sheep farmers also, whose ancestors had been pot in possession 
of those sheep-runs ftince the beginning of the century. The 
Sutherland duke applied to tho Court to get possession of the 
whole property of those poor tenants, because they had begun to be 
in arrears with their rent. The Court examined the facts and did 
noff fhifi tim^ help the Suth^rhnd Duke to turn women and 
children out of their cottages into the fieldn, and then bum down 
their poor homes ; but, instead, the Court wiped out forty-one per 
cent, of the arrears '*due*' to the inonoy-grubbing, soullosa Duke. 
(Duke means leader, you British people. What a Duko-leader for a 
free people to bow down before and pay rent to ! Verily the 
slaves who tolerate anch Duke-leadors deserve their chains.) Yee, 
the Court cancelled forty-one per cent, of the Loth croft-rents 
claimed by the **Duke," and reduced the remaining Loth croft- 
rents thirteen per cent, in addition. Women were not to be 
compelled to childbed on the frozen Belds this tine. Innocent 
children were not to be cast out to starvation in mi<l-winter. For 
this account of the Sutherland dukeries, or duperies, appeared in 
the Tim^s of 1894. O ye men of Loth in Sutherland, and of all (42) 
Great Britain, shall a Carlyle Democritus call unto you in vain to 
stand by him whilst he rives the accorsed chains wrought bj 
ACammon Peers and Mammon Parliaments 7 But to continue 
the Sutherland records : " A large jwrtion of this same family's 
Shropshire and StaffordRhire estates consists of confiscated 
Church property." Enough — the majority of Irish, Scotch, 
and English landlords, or devils, owe their possessions to 
mere confiscations, robbery from the Church, and legal frauds, 
" sanctiHed " by a prostituted Parliament of freedom. One 
who has studied deeply this land villainy, examined and 
publisheil the records of nne hundred and twenty-two such 
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nobles — the lords of some six million British acres, stolen from 
the people — aasurea us he sought not out the thieves, but 
faithfully continued his search into the recorils of noble houses 
whether they proved foul or fair. "Yet," says he, "of all those 
one hundred and twenty-two landed gentry, perhaps there are 
one dozen who have obtained their lands by commerce or pro- 
fessional pursuit.^ 



We have seen a little what wore the methods of the Scotch 
evictions. Now glance briefly at those of poor Ireland : — 

(U) This is from the TiraeSj not over-given to ungentlenesa for Irish 

landlordism, far otherwise : — " The evictions at Glonbeigh are still 
being carried out from day to day. The scenes of wretchedness, 
squalor, and misery which prevail among the tenants are most 
painfuL Yesterday, after a tenant was evicted, it was represented 
to the agent that the tenant's child was dying, and its mother 
liegged a shelter for it for the night, but the agent refused, and 
ordered the bailiffs to nail up the door. The poor woman cried 
bitterly, and laid the dying child in the pig-atye in the yard, and 
tried to procure straw for a bed there." Then the wild passion of 
an Irish Jonn of Arc kindled in her, and seizing a spado, she 
rushed at the vile minions of the British **law," felled one of 
the law-things to earth, — and was seized by the main body of 
them and led off to "justice." . . . But the blood of the evicted 
was up, and they attacked the bailiff escort and i-escued the maid, 
Qod be praised, and . . . Yes, reader, the evictors did not 
further tempt Revolution that time ; the maid was left alooo, and 
was not prosecuted. At Glenbeigh they turned the poor Irish eut 
of their homes in the way you have just he^rd ; then they burned 
down the little cottages. Not the sack of Troy, this, hnt the sack 
of poor Irish industry by absentee landlordism, British Jubilee 
Governments supplying law ofHcera and bayonets. To a "ques- 
tion " in Jubilee Parliament, anno 1894, the Irish Secretary 

(45) iinawered: — 43,4S7 ejectment notices had been served on tenants 
under section 7 of the Irish Land Act of 1887. Poor Irish 
Jubilee Secretary had to carry out the " law ** — the Jubilee 
Devil's law. "What connection Jubilee Law had with God's 
JirariOE let no British man inquire, for to that there is but one 
answer — NoNi. Reader, you will not confound the present 
historian amongst the cant-sympathisers of the moonlighting close. 
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•r of the cant-priest, or cant-political class. Heaven forbid ! But 
oonfound him also not with that yet more fatal class which for t«x> 
long has endeavoured — and successfully enough — to persuade poor 
ignorant British folk that "evictions are the produce of agitatore,** 
The reverse is the truth. Agitators arc the produce of evictions. 
Have you ever tried to "agitate" the peasant of a justly orUeted 
state t Of a justly ordered anything t Try it, O son of man, 
thou wouldst find it easier to "agitate" the firmly rooted oak- 
tree. But place filth, fire, and faggot round your oak-tree, laden 
its every hranch and twig with vermin, scratch off its hark year 
after year, and leave it naked before the winter winds. Then thy 
agitation-process shall become possible ; the root which held the 
goodly tree to the soil well killed ; thetiy indeed, is agitation easy. 
But go backf not forward^ to discover who and what killed the 
root. The agitator ia the direct product of neglect, cruelty, and 
injustice, Scotch your producer, your infamous injustice, and 
your agitator will disappear like snow before summer sun. Tbo 
Iritih moonlighter is a coward and very devil's imp. Not so that 
Irish maiden in broad daylight foiling the minion of British 
injustice. She is a heroine of womanhood to every breathing 
soul who hath heart and head to know true courage. As there is 
sunlight in the heavens, so is it sun.^ that, given a nation of Irish 
spade-maidens, like that Joan-of-Glenbeigh heroine, and no evic- 
tions could any more be possible in Ireland. The day when 
Poverty shall say to Wealth, " My life is nothing, but justice my 
all — for that I will fight or die" — from that day is Poverty frke. 
Free from injustice. Other freedom there need be none ; for ha? 
not the wisest of men said, " Freedom means the right to be 
justly governed!" That, the only right of man. But was 
it not hopeless for poor Ireland— niiaery, want, starvation at 
home, and absentee landlords and liars abroad — and no race of 
Godly Joans of Glenbeigh, but only now and then an occasional 
one t 

Here is a last bit from the Tim/i8 newspaper of the year 1894, 
Jubilee Radical Government in full swing, intent upon universal 
anarchy : — " The people in the Isles of Arran are starving ; they are 
in no way responsible for the distress that has come upon them. 
The summer parched up the light, sandy soil, which scarcely 
covers the limestone in Arran. As a consequence, the potato 
ciup was an almost complete failure, Fatber M'Dunald Elites : — 
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'Even now a steamer is on licr way from Galway bearing the 
agent and sheriff and a largo force of police to evict these etarving 
people, because they cannot pay rent for the land by which they 
lost seed and sweat and gained nothing but disappointment 
and misery.* He states that *the Governoient had been applied 
to for assistance, and refused, and the poor people of the 
Isles are dying from starvation and exposure.' He sent the 
following message to the Government : ' As the result of our 
entreaties for relief, you have sent a force of police for evictions. 
Numbers of the starving poor of Arran are out among the bleak 
hills to-night'"* 



" This altogether brutal apecimezi of British Jubilee opprcssioa, Und- 
lordiflm, or land -do vi Ham, provoked ft worthy member of Parliatuont, wlio 
tctuftlly left the Hoaso, crossed the Channel, and went to Irish Arran. Here 
r^yj is hia report, duly published in the Ti'vus newspaper : — 

" I have Jost visited Aranmore to ace for myself the evicted tenants and the 
condition of the boMiDga and the people. I feel bound to say that the 
evictions neem nnjusti Sable. ... In the case of the vast nuyority of the 
tenants the rent is charged : (1) For holdinga created entirely by the people, 
who with enormous labour bare spread layers of sand, decomposed seaweed, 
and mould scraped from the crevices over the bare flat limestone rocks ; and 
(2) For the prccariona right of wading breut-deep In the soa to rake in the 
reil seaweed which, when burned, becomes 'kolp.' In other words, the only 
thiu^ the landlord has to dispose of on these ialands is the use of the bare 
rock ; all the rest is contribnted by the tenant. . . . Yet the rents will be 
found to be appreciably higher than for many districts on the mainland, 
where the landlord haa something more than bare rocks to charge for. The 
natural result is that mauj, perhajis nearly uU, the touanta are crippled with 
•rrean. Tlie drought of last year reduced the artificial soil — only six to nine 
iuchei deep, nud with the rock [seeping out at every few yards — to a dry 
powder, and the poutoes came to little or nothing. The seed potatoes had 
been eaten . . . the de&litution is appalling. Many ftimilies are said to be 
subniiitinK on one meal a day, and that of Indian corn. . . . The priests are 
raising a small fund iruui other parts of Ireland to help them to get seed 
potatoes. . . . Thete fieople are rented on their own improvements. ... It 
is not worth while t> try to squeeze a pound or two out of them by the pro- 
cess of eviction. Here and there a few pounds may be got — not earned by 
nature or by indtuiry. but levied on the charitable funds raised by the 
priosth or on the couiributions of the Irish in America, and taking away the 
tioy remnaut ol saving with which a man might try to pull through — in any 
case, leaving the poor wretch more helpless than ever. I saw one old fellow 
of sixty-five, bum on bis holding of about tweuty-cight acres, two-thirds of 
which be had niiulc on the rocks by his own labour. Ho had paid over £16 
last year, aud has just wived hiuuelf from eviction by help from the priest 
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Good Father M*Donald, dost thou al»o feel in thy heart the 
noble rftge, the fierce indignation, which thrilled the poet 
Tennyson when he denounced those vile "Hustings liars"?* 
Brave Father, they will not answer thee, those " Hustings liars/' 
except with bayonete. And there followed the usual "questions" 
in Parliament, and the usual "answers," perhaps a little more 
tragic than many, for the Right Hon. Jubilee Minister admitted 
that, in the case of the starving peasants of Arran, who were 
being evicted to hopeless misery and wretchedness, by order of 
their absentee landlords and landladies, supported by British 
bayonets, that the said peasants had absolutely created the 
soil upon which they farmed; that originally "there was no 
natural soil on those Islands, but tliat the crops were grown on 
soil artificially created by the labour of the islanders out of sand, 
seaweed, and decayed ferns, placed in layers on the bare rock, and 
snrrounded by walls to prevent it from being blown away ; the 
soil of the islands was wholly the result of the labour of the 
tenants themselves." And now, when by the lack of rain thu 
people were without food and no rent was possible, the landlords, 
ay, and the laudhdieg, were come to dispossess the poor peasants 
who, after God, liad made that soil. To dispoesess them, turn 
them, their women and their little children out into the blackness 
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and from a daughter, and even then is left with arrears from 1892 hazigiag 
like a millstone rouud his neck. . . . Some of the evicted familiua ut 
huddled in utter mis«ry — quite unimaginable till actually seen — with neigh- 
bouiiii even more destitute. In one caae were twelve persons in a hut smaller 
than a railway carriage. Such an island as Aranmore — and others are said to 
be in a mach woree condition— is a grave economic problem." (Ay, most 
worthy Mfimber of Parliament, grave indeed, graver than yon, or the noullca 
uiiuistera intent only on rotes were aware.) "I would lubmit that th* 
attempt at such a time as this to extort rents hard enough to BcrajM together 
(in the best of seasons) in merely to multiply the wrotchedncas and paaperism 
of these misorablo people. . . . Would it not be better economy — would It 
not pay to be merciful f . . ." 

" Would U nU paif to b€ mcrci/uU" No, worthy Member of Parlia* 
mont, mercy will never pay ! Mercy will at first only sweetly plead, and 
when, no more to be heard, Justice will come, outraged Justice ! Not 
meek any longer, but in fury of Divine wrath, as in HcU-fire of French 
Revolution, and will burn up the unutterable party fiends and all who bsvt 
supported or tolerated them. 
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of night and unending misery. Oh ! Spirit of French Reigu of 
Terror, -who will not worship thee as a God, beside those devil* 
imps of a Jubilee England ! Did inhumanity and injustice more 
horrible than those Irish evictions evoke theet "The starving 
Frenchwomen gathering nettles, and the French nobility robbing 
them of each third nettle, and calling it rent ! " But with thoso 
poor Irish peasantSf because for a season there are no nettles 
even, shall the British laud-devils turn them out into utter 
desolation. Slowly, slowly gathers the wrath of outraged heaven, 
but there ia a limit to human infamy ; thare is a limit to infamoua 
injustice : 

"My Irish brothers and aieters, I am coming, I, Carlyla 
Democritus, with the armed humanity of Great Britain at my 
back, to HELP thee, no longer to ef^ thee from thy labour 
and from thy field. 

"The receiver has ever been held worse than the thief, so were 
thoee titled and untitled laudlonls worse, if passible, than their 
KiQg9 and Parliaments. The land of the people has been stolen 
from the people, and now the time has come when we will restore 
to the people their possessions. This is our remedy for the land 
abuse : The whole of the British soil, where it has not been 
acquired by honourable purchase or true service, will be forthwith 
sequestrated to the State. The law of entail and dual ownership 
will be absolutely abolished. No man shall have landlordship 
over any other man. Facility will be afforded to every man to 
acquire, upon just and reasonable terms, the perpetual leasehold 
of Ilia own holding in town or country. Adequate compensation 
will be given in every case of bona fide acquisition. A Laud 
Court, somewhat similarly cou8titute<l to the Jubilee Crofter 
Courts, will hear and decide all claims. Farms, and allotments 
for farm labourers, together Avith halp at starting where required^ 
will be afibrdod to agricultural settlers throughout the three 
kingdoms. 

"3. The housing of the labouring classes has been a scandal for 
generationi?, largely due to the iniquitous land Rystem and the 
more initiuituus land-owners (here followed the picture which 
will be found on page 84). Remedy : — Slam-land will be entirely 
demolished^ and broad healthy streets and homes elected in their 
ttead throughout the country. 

"4. Finance, — The Revolutionary Funds ore ample for all 
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requirements ; and, were they not, they quickly should be made so, 
for we have determined that no just reform shall be delayed. The 
infinite cmettiea of war have never stayed for want of money. 
The infinite mercies of right and justice shall not stay either for 
such conaideration. 

" 5. The Ohureh, — There will be wise reform here also. Hearken 
to the necessity of it. This is the history of a Jubilee Lord of 
Christ — one amongst many such. One Charles Manners Sutton (4*) 
was (though the grandson of a peer) educated at the Blue-coat 
Charity School — a School founded for the maintenance and 
education of the poor. At an early age Court influence made 
young Sutton a bishop, and later on an archbishop. His fitnees for 
the post may be gauged from the fact that in spite of the j£l 00,000 
(not bad that, whilst hard-working alum pastors were starving on 
sundry ahillings a week) he had ah-eody received (prior to the (50) 
archiespiscopacy) from the Church Fands, he was overwhelmed in 
debt. History gives his income from the archbiBhopric at over 
X20,000 a year; some authorities put it at over £30,000 a year! 
Altogether, this one worthy received from the English Church 
Funds a sum far exceeding half a million pounds sterling; he 
saved towards the end of his life, and left to his sorrowing family 
the sum of £180,000. He had before his death used his influence 
to berth his family with the fattest livings he could touch. One 
of his sons-in-law filled four " livings.", We ought to say he emptied 
four livings, for he drew the monies from them, but did little else. 
Another of this gentleman's sons-in-law died a few years before 
the Jubilee Period, and the Guardian^ the organ of the Church of (5l> 
England, says that this holy man received from the Funds of the 
Church no leas a sum than £168,680. Abuse can go no further. 
Stateand Church are alike coTrupt We will remedy them, and thus : 
All Church livings and property, from every source soever, will be 
made a common fund. Church palaces will not be longer tolerated, 
nor will Church public-houses, nor Church slums. The future (89) 
ministers of Christ and their sources of revenue shall accord a 
little with the Divine Master's teaching. No worthy pastors will 
be allowed to starve on a fifth-rate clerk's salary, nor will a bishop 
be allowed a palace and £15,000 a year* But there will be a 
rough average stipend of £400 a year for every worthy pastor, 
and we shall take measures to prevent there ever being any worth- 
less ones. A Pastoral Conference will be established, in which 
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every miniBter will be represented. And no livings will be my 
longer left in the gift of worthless gold- or title-owners. Many 
such persons, never mind what worthless society peste they had 
been,* enjoyed, at Jubilee Period, the privilege of purveying 
parsons of their own selection to a score of diflerent parishes — 

(ffi) but the sale, barter, or exchange of pastoral offices will be no 

{n) longer tolerated. 

"6. The scandals of the Pension List — infamous scandals — 
perpetrated by Parliament, whereby utterly worthless peers have 
been " compensated " for " reliuquishing " mere sinecures with the 
hard-won money of the nation, in sums varying between £25,000 
and £1,000,000, will not only be forthwith stopped, but measures 
will be taken, wherever possible, to make those guilty persons, who 
were parties to the squandering of the national resources, restore 
them to the National Exohequer. The Pension List in future will 
first provide for stricken labourers over sixty years of age laid low 
by hitherto prevailing merciless neglect. Other reforms can only 
here bo glanced at. They will comprehend : — A scheme of Home 
Colonisation, and settlement of agriculturalists on the land, with 
inalienable right of perpetual leasehold. Reclamation of waste 
lands. A labour code establisliing a maximum work day rcgu* 

(64) latod for all trades. A minimum, or living wage, in spite of 
Jubilee assertions that the thing is ridiculous. The abolition of 
casual labour and the establishing of the permanency of the labour 
contract. Stute-assisted voluntary emigration. Immediate stop- 
page of pauper immigration. The establishment of a homestead 
law to protect the home, land, tools, and household effects of all 
workers. Control and considerable repression of the liquor 
trafTic. 

"On the completion of this Revolutionary Charter, a General 
Election will be held ; and at the same time the whole of the 
referms wiU be submitted to the electors by way of referendum, 
in order that the absolute will of the Nation may be pronounced 
upon them. Within one month of the meeting of the new 
Parliament, to be elected upon an entirely new franchise, the 
Xtevolutionary Army will Kay down its arms, and will transfer 
the Government to the elected of the people. 

** Lot every wise citizen meanwhile pi-eserve the peace, be assureJ 
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•of perfect freedom, and concern himself in the furtherancA of hit 
own afiaira. Let the great English Nation be assured of this, that 
^-of the forty millions of Britons in all onr glorious Empire, thirty- 
nine and three^uarter millions will enjoy a nobler liberty by this 
too long delayed, but now most thorough restitution. — In the 
name of the Revolutionary Army, 

"Gabltlb DxHooRinra^ 
General-in-Chief." 



CHAPTER IL 



THS ORXAT LAND QUEaTION — ANSWERED. 



QuioXLT ragea the fire that licks through dry and rotten stracturea 
in angry flames, until decay becomes destruction. Slowly rises the 
new building from the mine of the old. Shall the new be con- 
structed of the fire-ainged planke, the bumt-up bricks, with the 
coagulated worthlessuess for fundament 1 And shall a hollow sham 
and unreality, like the thing destroyed, peer — only new upon the 
surface — through chaos onc« again? Or shall the ruins of the 
lying Past be buried deep, deep enough for the rare convertive 
earth to change the foulness into fairness, the putridity into life- 
giving substanoe ? And shall a God-fearing and wise architect 
design — no lying semblance of what was — but a firm and steadfast 
new buildmg, time-defying, faith-invoking ; a building uprearing 
to the Eternal Heavens, erected to shelter and protect God's 
people? Not a building to shelter some few of them in luxury, 
whilst the other many freeze and starve unsheltered. A temple 
shall the truthful architect make rise from the ruins, a temple 
complete in all its parts, a temple and haven of rest for all the 
Nation, built under the all-aeeing Master^s eye, established upon 
Hia Eternal Laws, which to ignore is Death, which to obey is Life 
for ever 1 

From the wreck of England's rottenness, which the Revolution 
had burnt up and destroyed, our history will now describe the 
struclore which arose. 

The sanctity and security of property in land, which the kings 
of the Middle Ages had rudely shaken, suifercd a final and crashing 
blow when Carlyle Democritus's far-reaching edict pealed loud 
throughout all Britain : — " Landzx>rdism is dbad ! The Land is 

BBSTORED TO THE PEOFLB ! ThROUOHODT GllSAT fiaiTAIN U PbaSANT- 

Profbietobsbif hbreby estabubbxd. Beyond the direct owner- 

lOS 
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«hip, in perpetual lease, of hia house, his garden, or his farm, or his 
place of buBiueas, by the immediate occupier, the State is hence* 
forward the sole lord of the lan<t." 

Not more surely fell the whoring popes snd cardinals before tho 
fearless (jrerman monk than now tiie lords of land beforo 
Democritus. With one aword-Uiruat fell the great abuso^ and in 
its fall there flowed into the English coffers such untold wealth 03 
even an Aladdin had never contemplated, The present historian 
is not a lover of statistics, or rather of statisticians, f «. thosa of 
the economical political sort, a class of people much in requisition 
by " Honourable gentlemen " and '* Right honourable gentlemen ** of 
the Jubilee period, one of whom had said, ** Give me Bgures^ and 
I'll prove anything." And indeed a political statistician vou/«/ 
prove anything. He would prove that two millions a week of a 
Nation's income spent on poison-alcohol, besotting the brains of 
men, was a necessity and a benefit to the nation, and was " not 
exceptional," that it was an absolute ntceseity for providing 
revenue to the State. He would prove that millions of starving 
mortals was not on exceptional, but quite a normal condition of 
things, and he would prove it to you by piles of Bgurea about 
" progress of the labouring classes, progress of the wealth accumu- 
lations," etc. He would prove to you that State-directed emigration 
was not a necessity. A necessity ^ Why, he would prove not only 
that emigration was not a necessity, but that it was altogether, 
absolutely (whether State-directed, or State-pcrveited, like Irish 
emigration) — henceforward, for ever, and eternally, IMPOSSIBLE! 

Wherefore impossible, O English people, God-entrusted nation 
of many worlds; wherefore impossible t I cannot tell ye, for 
I have seen God's trust to ye in tho Austral land— a fair and 
smiling Edcn-Contineni, wide as Europe but nigh unpeopled, 
except by a little brave and noble company of Saxon pioneers. In 
hU that vast Australian group there are less folk than we can connt 
iti London city, , . , And because I have seen the rich prolific 
Southern Africa, with scope and space as wide, her swelling bosom 
everywhere proffering sustenance to her Saxon conquerers, another 
Almighty trust to this dear country, hut also unpeopled except by 
a few fearless pioneers, port of a fertile continent infinitely wider 
than Europe and leas people^ than a Yorkshire Riding. . , . And 
again because I know the prairie flowerlauds of North America, 
-mighty virgin soil inviting the sturdy husbandman : " Come to me. 
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U bridegroom of the spade, fecund and fruitful is my womb, and 
I will repay thy love and labour twice a hundredfold," aland 
leas peopled than our Lancashire, yet again as wide as Europe. 
Other rich alluring countries intrusted by the All-Merciful to this 
brave England I have also seen. But enough, hearken to the 
Morliu-enchantment of a Party governed people, Europo con- 
sists of about three and three-quarter milltonei of square miles of 
territory, and haa a population of some three hundred and forty- 
five millions, or eay roughly, ninety people to every square mile. 
British America (Canada) consists of about three and a half 
millions of square miles, and has about five millions of inhabitants, 
or two inhabitants to every square mile. Two against the ninety 
of Europe. Australia has an area of over three million square 
miles, with a population of about four millions, or one man and a 
little boy to every square mile. 

Upon those vast, rich, luxuriant, and scarce-peopled lands crying 
aloud for the bravo husbandman, inviting idle populations to 
noblo industry, the politico-economical statistician turns his back 
and with his blind eyes cast inward more hopelessly thnn an ostrich's 
embedded in desert sand, proclntma to party-ridden multitudes, 
"Thb world 18 pdll!" "No mors room fob Emigration!" 
I, the great atatistician of the British Government say so, Oyee 
Oyez! 

Good British people, were this other than a solemn, serioa«, 
even tragic historj^ you might well call in question the author's 
sanity, yet I speak to you but simple truth. Listen to the Oracle 
of England, and let all sheep tremble. The great 7Vnie« newspaper 
waa ao convinced by the great Government Politico-Party Statis- 
tician, that it printed his actual words, and thus soothingly 
commented upon them in a leading article, for the wonder and 
inatruction of gods and men :* — *' Is Colonization fast reaching its 
limits, and is emigration as a remedy for the evils flowing from a 
redundant population almost exhausted t No Onb is more com- 
petent than Mr Gxtpkn' [the Politico-Economical Statistician of 
British Government] to answer these questions, and he does so in 
tho Affiiimattve, with a degree of confidence and precision that 
will alaim some of us. It i^ sad to think that an outlet for 
poverty which has existed all these years of the world's history is 
coming to an end." Vei'y Bad, But is it not infinituly more sad 

* The italiL-6 liAVe been addeJ by tho Author. — Kd. 
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that on able editor could sw&Uow such statistical twaddle, descant 
npon it, utter downright idiotic reflection upon it ; this, amongst 
other such, that " emigration waa ever a serious evil ! " Ye 
Hcavena ! Let us not go beyond that. Verily the great Govern- 
ment statistician and the able editor surpass each other. Let us 
be kind to Times and GifiFen, and cap their brand new ethic 
with this gentle and older ethic, that *' out of evil growcth good," 
for that may perhaps explain to bewildered mankind how the 
most good Australia, America, Canada, have grown out of the 
(Times-Giffen) evil — Emigration. 



(B7) 



A statistician is indeed a wonderful man ; has he not, with 
loud approval of the same able editor, also "proved" that a wage 
to enable a man to live was not a necessity, was indeed and (54) 
altogether utterly unreasonable t 

Oh, your politico-party-statistician would prove to you that 
Beelzebub was the God Almighty in disguise, and that his 
trappings were figures, figures, figures. 

The present historian, therefore, loveth not the genua political 
statistician, yet he ventures to parenthetically instruct the unversed 
in land questions by means of a few faithful figures ; he is anxious 
to bring homo to the minds of his readers some slight conception 
of the abuses against which Carlyle Democritua's laud laws waged 
ruthless war. "The earth is the Lord*s, and the fulness thereof," 
had been interpreted by majority, Parliament, to mean, "The 
earth is the landlord's." And it required a Revolution, and 
Carlyle Bemocritus, to awaken the people to the fact that God in 
heaven was the Lord — His the earth, and His the fulness thereof 
— to be cultivated, that earth, in order that men might live upon 
it, and not merely kill upon it either grouse ur partridges, hunt 
deer, foxes, and other playthings on it. Not that. (68) 

" Wheat," says a high authority of those times, " may be 
regarded as characteristically the crop of Kugland. Its area is 
steadily diminishing in England, and is oven more rapid in Wnles, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the small islands taken collectively. In 
England, in 1870, there were as many as 3,247,973 acres under 
wheat. In 1893 this number had fallen to 1,798,869 acres. 
Hence, in a period of less than twenty -five years, England has lost 
nearly half its acreage of wheat." In one year, 1893, 304,100 
ttcroR were withdrawn from the wheat crop of England alone, and 
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343,394 acres from the United Kingdom. Taking cereal* 
altogether (wheat, barley, and oate), we find the area under 
cultivation to have fallen from 6,766,651 acres — the average of 
1871-75 — to 6,464,844 acres (area under cultivation in 1893), or 
1,291,807 acres of cereal land thrown out of coltivation. That is 
for England alone. For the United Kingdom the figures are still 
more tragic, and show a total falling off (within the same period) 
of close upon two millions of acrea. Not only has this land gone 
out of cereal cultivation^ hat much of it has gone out of cultivation 
altogether. " It is certain," eays the same high authority, ** that 
as many as thirteen English counties, in 1693, retumod more thaa 
ten thousand acres each as practically gone out of cultivation into 
mere fallow land," Year after year the people were evicted from 
their native soil tinder circumstances of heart-rending cruelty. 
Men, women, and children cast out to starvation, and the rich land 
left fallow, to starvation also. Bear that shame-record of Jubilee 
Great Britain in your mind, reader, and with its record of 
infamous injustice, waste, and wickedness, hearken to these words, 
spoken sixteen hundred years before (quoted by Allison in hiB 
"Eftttay on the Fall of Kome"), against a precisely similar infamy 
which decadent Kome was inflicting upon her agricultural 
population : — 

"The little proprietors of land are expelled from their estates by 
the ceaseless engrossing of wealth by the few ; everywhere the 
people are chased from their heritages ; they have no longer what 
they can call their own ; that which once sufficed for the mainten- 
ance of a city will now scarcely suffice for the pasturage of a single 
lord; the struggle of the poor against the oppression of the 
moneyed classes is ceaseless. 320,000 acres of the most fertile 
province of the Roman Empire have fallen into a state of nature." * 
Might those words not have been written of our Jubilee England, 
in place of corrupt and falling Rome, for is it not even so, and 
more so, with our increasing deer-forests and shooting-preserves 1 
He who spoke those words to the Romans put these words into 
the mouth of struggling poverty : *' O ye rich, beware 1 
For how great soever may be your possessions, when 1 am resolved 
to throw away my life, we are equal ! " Since that warning was 
uttered, and not listened to, the Roman nation has disappeared. 

"Shall a greater than the Roman Empire also rot away in 
* Compare alfio p&go £81. 
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corruption and injustice, or will it listen while there ia yet timel" 
Thus oaked Carlylc Democritus, as he thundered forth to the 
people the burning words of the greatest sage whom the world has 
known for a thousand yeara — ^the words, namely, of Thomas 
Carlyle : — 

'^ In no time since the beginning of society was the lot of the dumb 
millions of toilers so entirely unbearable as it is even in the days 
now passing over us. It is not to die, or even to die of hunger, that 
makes a man wretched ; many men have died. All men must die. 
But it is to live miserable, we know not why ; to work sore, and yet 
gain nothing; to be heart-worn, weary, yet isolated, unrelated, 
girt in with a cold universal lauaer-faire [don't<are-a-damn-for- 
you]. It is to die slowly all your life long, imprisoned as if in the 
accursed thrall of the iron torture of want. This is, and remains 
for ever, intolerable to all men whom God has made." Intolerable 
to men/ To men intolerable! To slaves, only, not intolerable. 
" Will you be men or slaves ^ " asked Carlyle Democritue. But we 
roust revert to the land figures yet a little : The cultivable area 
of Great Britain at Jubilee period was about 65,000,000 acres ; 
the cultivated portion of it about 50,000,000 acres. Of land lying 
fallow at that time, but ready of cultivation, such as nnclaimed 
heath and moor, and arable mountain land, the area exceeded 
1,000,000 acres. Of land capable of cultivation but not cultivated 
there were upwards of 14,000,000 acres.* Therefore the revolu- 
tionists saw tifteeu million acres of land in Britain upon which 
pauper or waste labour, well organised, might be better employed 
than by being stived in no-work workhouses, eating its head off 
there in poor-rates and mere mockery of work. They also saw 
how the fifty milliona of fine, rich, cultivated acres were allotted 
at the Jubilee period. 

One duke *' owned " one million three hundred and fifty 
thousand odd acres; twelve other people between them "owned'* 
four and a half million acres; ^ya hundred peers "owned" 



* How moderate are these estimatAa may be seen from the following official 
aathority : ' ' Twenty-two millionB of acres of productive Und in flre«t Britain 
heloDgiug to the estates of Uodlorda and of the absentee uid resident nobility 
are lying idle."— Extraci- raoic tbb Bbpost or rta UxrrKD States 
Imhioration Commission, 1892. Some authorities plaood the raUivable 
arcft not coltiTated at thirty millions of acre*. 
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between them fifteen million ncres, a little less than a quarter of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Two hundred other large owners were 
in the House of CommonB. Briefly, then, at the Jubilee period, 
of the forty millions of people in Great Britain, some ten thousand 
"owned" between them over two-thirds of the entire British 

(62) soil. 

Try to realise what this "owning" meant, yon English people. 
One duke, by ''owning " a few acres of land in London, received, 
from quite a small nfltion of people there, in rents increasing 
year by year, by virtue of their increase and toil, millione of their 
wealth. The more the people laboured, and the more the people 
increased, the more the Jubilee landowner sucked from them 
their toilings, and called it rent. Such a duke could refuse to 
let any of them contiDue to live on the land where, perhaps for 
generations, they had been eetAblished. He was complete 
sovereign of the land and them, and the strange people submitted 
to him. One such dnko grew bo fabulously wealthy, whilst many 
of his shorn flock wore stftrving, that from sheer despair to know 
how to invest a half million of his revenues, the poor man actually 
shot himself. 

Well, peers of that eort and worse sort, sometimes even ft 
better sort, but a mere handful of men, held fifteen and a half 

^J3j million British acres. In Scotland one man " owned " about two 
hundred square miles of land, from which be had cleared off the 
hard-working fanners^ or crofters, so as to make of that small 
garden a shooting estate for himself — only two hundred square 
miles ! And the only notice that the great Sorrypebbles' Radical 
Government — the self-styled people's party — took of the matter 
was to send soldiers and bayonets to force the old tenants, who 
bravely endeavoured to seize back their stolen farms, off the 

(fli) shooting lord's estate. 

Yes; some forty millions of lethargic, party-ridden, rhetoric- 
blinded English people, under hereditary laws, paid at the 
Jubilee period annually a toll, called rent, of hundreds of millions 
sterling to a few thousands who "owned" their country; and 
fuithermote, those blind forty millions paid nearly all their taxes 
u well. (See note, page 119.) And all that whilst many of 
those landowners were shooting partridgei*, hunting foxes, and 
storing up the honey which the toilers in slum and city were 
sweating and labouring for. Here is another, not party-politiccK 
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statistical fact, but a true historic fact : " The British Parliament 
between the years 1760 and 1846 sanctioaed by Acts of Parliament (61) 
the appropriation by private ownerj?, utterly regardless of the interests 
of the public^ of no lesa than five million acres of the people's 
land." This might be described as wealthy thieving in a constitu- 
tional manner. And let the reader not overlook the infamoos 
wholesale jobbery of the Parliaments which sanctioned these acts, 
nor the fact that another million acres had been similarly appro- 
priated since the years before-mentioned. The historian saji; 
"There is only one portion of the British Islands in which there 
is sub-division of the soil, and that is the Channel Islandsj and 
there prosperity is universal I " And he adds ; " In proportion as 
estates grow large, so do the agricultural populations decrcaso.^' 
Yes, they do decrease. Every avenue of skilled and nnhkilled 
labour is glutted with starving peasants, harried off their natural 
fields of occupation by mercenary and relentless landowners. 
Thousands of men daily scramble and fight and tear each other at 
the various London Docks for the work which requires perman- 
ently but a part of their number. A million competing toilers in (««) 
the grimy coal-mines grapple and strive there for a living wage, 
because fully half of them are superfluous hands driven by the 
ruthless talons of hindlordiam away from their native soil. All (e?) 
towns and town employments are choked by the starving country 
hinds, whilst the country lands are bare, except on the country roads, 
where the traveller meets the starving trampB, dragging their starva- (88) 
tion and misery towards the towns and cities, there to fill the gaols 
and workhouses, or fester in misery in the slum gutters. All that 
is what a Carlyle Democritus has armed himself to battle against 
and overcome — "wholesale robberyism," or other "ism" notwith- 
standing. Indeed, there never will be wanting people to give 
bard names to any and every system which seeks to conquer and 
deal righteously with long-established abuses. 

Was not Jesus, a rebel and a preacher of sedition, done to a 
cruel death 1 Was not Cromwell a regicide, his body hung in 
gallows-chains 7 The lawyer descendant of that man-God, Chancery 
solicitor, in George the Fourth's time, even found the name "a 
great disadvantage to him " in the lawyer-liar line, and he peremp- 
torily foibade his son-in law to continue it. Verily it is only the ^^qj 
devils of the other world who can aspire to people's Godhood in ihi& 
^orld. 
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And you yet shall see how Carlyle Bemocritus shall be gibbeted ; 
Hell and Damnation too sweet a haven for him. Uappily, 
CromweUft and Carlyle Democrttuses court not but eschew the 
world's lip^praise. They know that the mass of the people h a 
ieep and aentieut but moatly silent multitude, which lacks not 
pulse- and heart-throb, only requiring the stethoscope of sympathy 
to discover it. Carlyle Democritus understood the giant circula- 
tion of the people in health and in disease ; and he knew also that 
it is the essential nature of all parasites to resent disturbance from 
the body upon whose life-blood they are feeding. So he was pre- 
pared for an unending outcry. It muat inevitably be so. Who shall 
hope to dislodge ten thousand wolves from millions of panting 
sheep, and not hear ravenous howling on all sides ? The poor 
bleating of misery and suffering has ever been less audible, but in 
the end not always less meaningful. 

Forty millions of exasperated people prepare to seire back the 
plunder which a few thousands amongst them have gradually stolen 
from the nation I Ay, there is the secret at once. The few who 
stole (or *' acquired "), stole gradually, insidiously ; the many strike 
at once, fiercely, suddenly, often savagely : claim back at one great 
judgment-stroke the pelf pirated by generations. But revolu- 
tion is a purging fire ; like the Parliament, " legalising wholesale 
robbery of the national land," — Revolution legalises its restoration 
to the people, its rightful owners. 

There was this tremendous difference between the revolutionary 
sequestrations and those of the Tudor, Stuart, and other kings : 
Carlyle Democritus remained the unenriched — indeed, the impover- 
ished — amidst a fabulous wealth which his wisdom was day by day 
amassing for the nation and for the people. The kings sucked 
their wealth in to pay their petty wars or pettier minions. 
Democritus diverted the rich life-stream through every avenue of 
the toiling nation. The oppressed leaseholder learnt a newer 
freedom, a brighter love for the home which at moderate com- 
mutation was become his own. 

These ware the main points of the revolutionary far-reaching 
edict : — All owucrsliip in land was restricted to the holding of euch 
property as constituted the dwelling or trading place of a citisen ; 
all beyond such individual possession fell forthwith into the 
national domains. The wording of leases and of all land transfers, 
and legal papers generally, was freed from the old fulsome verbiage. 
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The tenna of all leases, freeholds, transfers, etc, were leduccU t« 
honeat simplicitj. The new code forbade the use of more thaa 
one eheet of paper six inches square to effect any land transfer ; and 
the more thoroughly to cure an abuse which the lawyers of the 
Jubilee period had worked up to a fine art, the State issued printed 
forms, defining in plain, straightforward language the requisite 
terms and wording of a lease, etc., on the back whereof a map, 
in plain outline, had to define the exact boundaries of the land 
which was to be dealt with. The legal fraternity howled 
considerably ; but not more than when, by a later edict, the 
drafting of Acts of Parliament was withdrawn from them for ever, 
and relegated instead to the Committees, Chiimbcrs of Commerce, 
or other Trade or Profeasional bodies directly acquainted with the 
requirements, necessities, and objects with which the particular 
Acts had to deal By this means leases, land transfers, and Act* 
of Parliament became not only readable, but even understandabls 
by men. Millions of tons of waste-paper were saved, and cart 
loads of legal verbiage were well obliterated. Under CarlyU 
Democritus plain English bad its pristine and very noble meanint 
restored to it 

In agricultural properties, individual holdings were limited to 
fifty acres (except in the case of forest lands, which particular 
preservative laws dealt with). Private pleasure-grounds were 
limited to five acres j all beyond this became sequestrated 
or purchased by the State, and was, as we shall see, thrown open 
to peasant-proprietorship. The rents levied on farm properties 
were made approximate to a produce rent, commuted in money, 
and assessed according to the harvest returns. Thns in drought 
years, or years of failure of crop, there would be little rent to pay. 
The first principle of just Government must be that a man by 
honest labour be able to provide for himself and family. State 
rente and taxes may only touch beymul necessities, and not this 
side of them. How thorough, merciful, and just was that wise 
State principle for Scotch and other crofters, oppressed Irish 
tenants, and English agricultural labourers hitherto starved otf their 
soil I "Irish Question," "Crofter Question," "I^nd Question," 
where are they, under the code of a Carlyle Democritus! For ever 
answered, and never to be heard of more. 

WTiere house-property, in town or country, had been acquired 
by bona-Jide purchase or service to the State, by either the present 
owner or his predecessor, the present owner received full compen- 
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ution by terminable annaitiea, to be later on described. But estftiea 
lield by peers and others, the gifts of kings, were confiscated to 
the State, the owner being allowed one residence and an annuity, 
according to the finding of the land court, extending through one, 
two, or three lives, as it might adjudge. 

TowardB public-hoxiae property a drastic course was adopted. As 
mere drinking-ahops they were for ever abolished ; but the method 
woa tempered by a recognition of the fact that the Government 
had been as sinning as the publicans. In the case of private 
owners, reasonable compensation was given, but the Land Court 
dealt less liberally with the wholesale owners who bad fostered 
what were known as tied-houses. Although the soul-destroying 
liquor traffic was instantly cut down, the best of the buildings, in 
reasonable number, and where the locality required them, were 
spared. Bat not as drinking-hells. They were converted into res- 
taurants^ where all manner of refreshments could be obtained, 
including unadulterated malt liquors and wholesome wines; but 
spirits were practically abolished by the high duties placed on them, 
and they ceased to be obtainable outside chemists' shops. 

The State was now the sole landloM. It granted perpetual 
leaseholds to any British subject, or nhort leases, or annual rentals, 
if a tenant so preferred. But no longer were houses let at 
exorbitant rents, or upon arbitrary terms. A new and extensive 
administration was created for this work, which took the place of 
the former landowners and their agents, who had striven only how 
they could squeeze the last penny out of their long-safTering 
tenants. It was no longer possible for a noble duke or any other 
to raise a rent over a tenant (or mict him unconditionally) who 
had occupied his house, beautified it, and to whose family long 
occupation had rendered it sacred Ended were thoee lords of the 
soil, whose relentless pressure and inconsiderabion of all save their 
pockets had long galled all thinking people, and raised loud 
complaints against a system which one would have thought that 
not men but only sheep could have so long endured ; and which, 
indeed, could not hare existed a month, had not a blind and party- 
mad generation submitted to any folly and falsity so long as 
grievances were glamoured over by the sickly rhodomontade of 
party squabbling and inanities, whilst real evils and abuses grew 
thick and multiplied, like flies upon a sun-scorched cess-pooL 
The State— that is, the people (in more real fashion than the old 
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French King deemed the State to be hitusclf) — now owned tln' 
country; and for the State and for the people the conntry was 
edministered, not only for a few thousand mammon-lords amonget 
them. Nearly every man now practically owned hia house, and 
for the first time in History did the Englishman's boast that his 
home was his cattle have real meaulug in it. Not empty boast 
was it now, but actual fact. Those who at first had trembled 
At the advent of the revolution which carried fire and sword to 
hew down the upas-growth of cant, abube, and moke-believe, soon 
hailed it and iU Leader as saviours of mankind ; and when the 
people discovered that the new laws benefited the whole nation, and 
did not press unduly upon those few who had been let go free 
too long, they recognlBed in Carlyle Democritus a very mesaenger 
of salvation to them. 



NOTE. 

It has truly been stated in various parts of this history that the 
smaller tradesmen, householders, and tcuoment dwellers paid local 
and Imperial taxation out of all proportion to their incomes, and 
that whereas the wealthy classes paid in i*atcd and taxes often but 
a mere fractional percentage of their net incomes to the State, 
that, on the other hand, the poorer their tenants, the more 
oppressive was the burden of their taxation. Let the reader take 
Ihe following, by way of illustration : — 

Dingee Street, of which at Jubilee time there were hxindreds of 
specimens in all the districts, North, East, South, and "West of 
London, consisted of one hundred houses. The property belonged 
to Sir Hardy Cheatem. The houses were all let to people of the 
respectable artisan, shop astietant, and milliner class, who occupied 
generally one floor, and sub-let the others. The " architectiure " of 
the street was of the usual Jubilee type — a dismal brick wall some 
thousand feet long, in which were cut sundry square holes called 
windows, and sundry other larger square holes, near the street 
level, called doorways. They were eight-roomed houseSj but as 
they were situated in a very congested and much-soughtrnfter 
neighbourhood, they let readily for £75 a year, and it was rarely 
that a house was empty. 

Amongst the tenants of one of the houses was an enterprising 
grocer's assistant. He proposed to the agent of Sir Hardy (Sir 
Haidy lived at Brighton, when he was not shooting tame partridges, 
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or yachting, and had never seen any of hia many Dingee Streets) 
to let him convert his front parlour into a grocer's shop, upon 
condition that if the alteration did not pay, the enterprising grocer 
was to restore the parlour The agent consented. Enterprising 
grocer duly converted his parlour into a small shop^ at what to him 
was considerable expense, and established a comfortable littlo 
business. After the first year his rent was raised XIO, and as he 
continued to prosper by ingenuity and hard work, so did his land- 
lord, and, after four years, our grocer had to pay a rent of £100 a 
year. His rates and taxes were raised in proportion by the local 
authorities, and the result of many years' hard work, strenuous 
endeavour, and unceasing devotion to his business was in the end 
somewhat this : — 



Rent to the Landlord . • 
House rates and taxes 
Inoome-Tax on trade profits 

Rent and Taxes 



£100 

34 

3 

£137 



(76) 



The net takings of the poor grocer (beyond the above-given rent 
and taxes) at the end of each year never exceeded £150, out of 
which he had to feed himself, his wife, and children, and educate 
the last The present editor, who visited every house in Dingee 
Street, and was permitted a thorough investigation of the grocer's 
books, and of the other little tradesmen's also, whom he is about 
to refer to, discovered that after fifteen years' steady and honest 
trade the worthy grocer, by dint of rigid economy, had been able 
to put by, out of his earnings, an average of from £40 to £50 a 
year ; it waa less at first, but more later, when he was able to place 
his children in service. Next door to the grocer was a baker. He 
had been "permitted," — at his own cost of course, and without the 
landlord or agent consulting the convenience of any of the tenants 
in the rest of the street — to convert his coal-cellars into a bread- 
bakery, and his parlour into a baker's shop. The bakery, as may 
\rell be imagined, was the beastliest and filthiest hell-hole con- 
ceivable — but not worse than most of the other Jubilee bakeries, 
which were constructed in a precisely similar fashion — without 
ventilation of any sort worthy the name, and in which men, nearly 
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naked, stood streaming with perspiration, whilst they made the 
"bread" which was considered fit enough for English landlords' 
alaves. It is a disgixstlng admission, but a true one, that part of 
the B&lt and moisture, which helped to convert the flour into dough, 
was supplied from the dripping bodies of the wretched bakers, who 
wore of necessity compelled to work in these dens. Well, our 
Bingee Street l^er also had his rent raised from £76 to £100, 
but his risks were greater, and his customers fewer, than the 
grocer's, so that after a hard struggle for eleven years, during 
which he paid in annual rent to his landlord . . £100 
To the State in rates and taxes • . • • 34 



Rent and taxes 



£IU 



he failed, and the converted shop (which had exhausted all the 
poor man's savings of many years) and the cellar bakery became 
the property of the landlord. The baker's books show curiously 
how hard he had worked and economised. But, in spite of all his 
efforts, he had never been able to realise £15 in any one year over 
and above tho bare cost of his living, clothing, and maintaining a 
small family. The baker's shop was quickly re-let, and another 
hard-working baker made and sold sweat-flavoured bread in place 
of the one who ended his days in the workhouse. There were 
altogether eight little shops in Dingee Street. A third was owned 
by a milk-seller. He paid the same rent, rates, and taxes as tho 
two already described, and managed to put by about £30 a year, 
after pa3riug hving expenses, etc 

These three tradesmen, therefore, paid to the State in rates and 
taxes, local and imperial, in proportion to their actual net income — 
The grocer, £34 out of a net annual return of some £50, or about 
70 per cent of hia net earnings in rates to the State. The baker 
paid all his small surplus to the State, and died a pauper. The 
milkman had a net surplus of £30 a year, after paying to the State 
£34, or more than the equivalent of his actual net earnings. And 
it was much the same with all the remaining Dingee Street trades- 
men. As for the rest of the tenants of Dingee Street, their case 
was still worse. One example will explain them all : — John 
Roughcm was n railway engineer, and earned forty-five shillings a 
week, or £117 a year. He paid to his landlord £75, to the State 
in rates and taxes £25. Although the accommodation of the houses 
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utterly unfitted them for sub-division, they were all aub-let, as haa 
already beea stated. Roughem let his two floors at eight fthillinga 
a week each, and was thus able to pay his way and keep hia family 
together. But the proportion of rates and taxes taken by the 
State from his net earnings exceeded 30 per cent., without making 
any allowance whatsoever for feeding and clothing himself and 
family. 

Now let ufl contrast Sir Hardy Cheatem's balance-sheet: — 
Although Dingee Street consisted of only one hundred houses, it 
boasted two gaudy public-houses — one at each end^let at a very 
high rental. The street had altogether eight shops, and ninety 
dwelling-houses, and they produced altogether net to Sir Hardy 
Cheatem £8000 a year, thus : — 

The two public-houses at £400 a year . £800 

Eight shops at £100 800 

Ninety dwellings at £75 6750 



Deduct annual salary to agent . 
"Repairs" to such of the houses as wore 
not let on repairing agreement 



£150 



200 



£8350 



350 



Net rental £8000 



Sir Hardy Cheatem lived at Brighton, in a charming little 
house which he rented at £200 a year, and upon which he paid 
rates and taxes about £55 a year. Sir Hardy also paid an income- 
tax of sixpence in the pound on a return (not quite of £8000^ but) 
of £5640, that being the net amount as returned to the Tax 
Commissioners by Sir H. Cheatem, after the most ingenious mani- 
pulation. Income-tax paid by Sir Hardy Cheatem, therefore, £141. 
Thus the total of all taxes paid by the noble baronet to the State 
out of his income of £8000 a year, which be did no work for, 
but which huu'ireds of tome slaves struggled to provide for him, 
was £196 a year, or less than two and a half per cent, of hia 
actual incomo. Is it then clear to the reader how the Jubilee 
lower middle classes (and higher classes too, very often) were 
paying in rates and taxes, thirty, forty, and fifty per cent., and 
more, of their hard-earned net incompR, whilst those \r1in did no 
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"work, but lived on the energy and life-blood of the workera, 
got off with a light two or three per ccntt 

But there is a yet more instructive deduction to be made from 
the foregoing : — The total annual requirements of the State in the 
late Jubilee period were a hundred and aixty millions sterling, 
as is very clearly set out in the chapters on Finance. Divide 
that amount by the fort}^ milljonfi of inhabitants in the United 
Kingdom, and you have X4 as the contribution which was 
required of each person towards the Imperial and Local State 
service. Had the land rent in thoee times gone to its legitimate 
fount — the State — all of those oppressed Dingee Street tenants 
would have enjoyed the fruit of their hard toil, and could have 
saved at least £100 a year. True, the Sir Hardy Cheatems 
would have all had to work or go to the workhouse (as a great 
many of them later on had to go to tho Penal Colonies*), but even 
breaking stones is worthier occupation for human - kind than 
shooting tame partridges, and sacking the tife-blood from toiling 
and moiling humanity. And if it be ever necessary (which it is 
not) that any mortal should pass away his existence in a work- 
house of no-work, it is better that one thousand should send one 
there than that the one should send the thousand. Jubilee 
Britain contained probably from twenty thousand to a hundred 
thousand Cheatems, about five millions of half-starving victims 
of the Cheatems, and thirty-four and nine-tenths millions of more 
or less subservient, toll-paying slaves to the Cheatems. 

Verily the times called aloud for revolution. Not only wise 
thinkers foresaw an end to all this. The alert amongst the rich 
commenced also to see the end. 

An American plutocrat, some twenty times millionaire, and 
therefore a tolerable authority on the subject of money-wealth, 
is thus quoted in the "Times" : — "The worst profession I know 
is to be a rich man's son, and I do not believe that the world will 
stand that profession much longer. I know something of matters 
and the way they are going in our own country ; and now I have 
seen something of the old world, and I tell you candidly that I 
would not give twenty years' purchase to^^lay for any piece of 
property, I do not care what it is, in the civilised world." That 
is a notable prophecy ; it was uttered in the Jubilee commemorative 
year, 1887 ; its fulfilment would require the year 1907. And the 
Revolution of Carlyle Democritus broke out in February 19 — , 
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GfiOUSB-MOona, pheosant-runa, fox-covers, knew their red lords 
no more. Whero fifty miles of heath-land had exposed its naked- 
ness before high heaven, human bcinge, formerly forced to idle 
ness, starvation, and despair, now as busy husbandmen made the 
land teem with flowers, fruit, and com. Labour colonies broke 
the stagnate earth, and brought forth food and fruit everywhere. 
Let us examine this transformation. Idle lands and idle men 
had become fruitful lands and busy men. Lands, formerly left 
bare in order that twenty thousand hounds might hanow them 
for fox, or stag, or hare— Me*r day and their master's day being past 
— were now harrowed by careful labour in order that meuy instead 
of foxes, might breed and prosper there, Records of these tran- 
sactions were circulated in the Blunt-prisons, where the Governors 
and others, who tolerated and supported past abuses, were lingering 
in disenchantment ; the conclusion of those notices was always: 
"Victims to abandoned duty, extreme as may be your misery, 
remember that for every one amongst you whom a terrible retribution 
has overtaken, for every one who suffers, there lived and suifered 
tens of thousands. Verily we give you bread, bat even that you 
denied to those who filled the places which you now occupy." 

On the 14th February 19 — , when the signal was given for the 
rising of the people, there lay fallow in Great Britain upwards of 
twenty million acres of land. Before two years were pulsed that 
waste country had yielded to spade and plough, was supporting 
flocks and herds, or developing future woods and forests, and 
providing worthy work for hundreds of thousands of men, before 
that time wasting by disease and death in the ranks of fallen 
labour. 

The Land Department which had been constituted consisted of 
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thirty of the moat experienced agriculturaliats in the kingdom, and 
nine members selected from the commercial class, the whole 
presided over by the Minister of Agriculture. The reason this 
Department was so numerous was because of the many committees 
it bad to divide itself into, so vast was its work. 

It mu8t be well understood, from the outset, that fortune- 
making was never a consideration in any of the refomiB of 
the revolution. The career of mere money-making was as open 
to all the worid after the revolution as it was before. The 
model which Carlyle DemocrituB hold steadily before his council 
and the nation was the provision of a healthful and manful means 
of loyal, steadfast life and labour, which should enable every man 
to fulfil the purpose of his creation — work, cultivation, usefulness. 
A man's labour should enable him to provide for himself, and 
those dependent on him, wholesome and adequate food, clothing, 
and shelter, together with due leisxire for self-cultivation and 
relaxation ; and only in so far as thiit great principle is recognised, 
and adequately put into practice, doee Government deserve the 
name of Government. By so much as any nation falls short of that 
great consummation, by so much is that nation steeped in bar- 
barism ; and by so far as any nation rises above that consumma- 
tion, by so far is that nation advanced in civiliitation. Thus the 
highest ideal of National Government is that which compels all 
men to labour, in return for which labour they should find ample 
food, shelter, clothing, domeatic comfort, and leisure for moral and 
material advancement. And the lowest order of National Govern- 
ment LB that which divides its people into two classes, ever grow- 
ing in opposition to one another, ever distrustful, and at warfare 
with each other ; the one for ever piling up excessive and 
unnecessary provision, whilst the other falls day by day into ever 
lower degradation, misery, and wretchedness. 8uch a nation is 
like a garden, one half of which is poisoned by an ever-rising 
mountain of manure, whilst th« other half is starved by a never- 
ceasing exhaustion which converts the primeval loam into desert 
sand and salt, as of Sodom. Death or deliverance from Buch a 
system of Government once and for ever ! 

This was the method of deliverance ! The new land code enacted, 
amongst other laws, that the entire agricultural lands of Great 
Britain (Ireland is everywhere included in this history under that 
proud title — there ia no lying Sorrypebble now, God be pxaiaed 1) 
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should be divided into plote of from one to one hundred acres, 
according to local demand, to the nature, or the purpose of the 
allotment, and these were made available, upon due terms and 
conditions, to the whole British people. It muat be remembered, 
when mentioning so Rmall a plot as one acre, that as well as pro- 
viding land for agriculturalista and farmers, timber cultivators, 
cattle-breeders, etc., the one-acre allotments met the demand of an 
enormous class of factory, mining* and other labourers, as well as 
other folk, who cultivated them in their spare time, either for 
vegetable, fruit, or other purposes, or as ornamental gardens. Any 
of these small cultivators could avail themselves of the agricul- 
tural factoriea about to be described — provided the quality of their 
produce was up to the level of the factories' requirements. The 
larger cultivators were grouped together in farms round a common 
centre, after the manner so successfully achieved by Farmer 
Trieditt, as briefly described at page 158. Thua, one hundred 
families would be settled upon five hundred acres of land, each 
man owning, in perpetual lease, his five acres ; the ablest farmer of 
the group wouM be elected by ballot of the hundred as working 
manager and director, the election renewable every year. With- 
out descending into Tinncccssary detail, it may be explained that 
the object of this *' Communal-", "Community-", or ** Hundred-" 
System was to ensure cnpable and uniform management, and the 
adoption of a proper system of ** rotation of crops." What is 
known as the "Five-Course," or "Four-Course" arrangement was 
left to the determination of each hundred, but the former was 
generally found to ofier better advantageSj and was the more 
generally adopted. The wisdom of this community of work need 
scarcely be demonstrated ; it was Carlyle Democritus'a " regimental 
aystem" of labour applied to agriculture. At any moment the 
labour of the Hundred — plus their family helpers — could be 
diverted to any point of the holding — «.*/., to save a hay crop in 
bad weather, when roots would not harm by delay. Threshing 
machines, ploughs, horses, field machinery could be thus held in 
common, which to any single five-acre farmer would have been 
impossible. The incapacity through illness of one or two owners 
would not mean ruin to them. But yet wiper regulations followed. 
What are known as " Creameries " were erected outside these 
community holdings, and served one or more euch Hundred accord- 
ing to their sieo and situation, and thus ensured eveancse and per- 
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fectton of quality in the manufacturing of the farm produce. 
These Creameries, at first estahlished hj the State, were afterwards 
taken over by the Agricultural Quilde. They collected from the 
farms, and arranged the delivery to the various market towns 
of the eggs, milk, fruit, vegetables, and general produce, as well 
aa made cheese, cream, etc., and arranged for their dispoaal. 
These Creameries were co-operative, and all profite arising from 
each such factory (over and above the market value of the produce 
paid to the growers) were divided into four parts, whereof one- 
fourth went to the labour employed, as a bonus over and above 
their regular wages j one-fourth to a reserve fund, for the improve- 
ment and furtherance of the agricultural interests of the farms 
connected with the Creamery ; and the remaining two-fourths — in 
equal shares — to each farmer of the Hundreds which supplied and 
were served by it. 

The State entered into occupation of the entire soil, hut, as has 
been said, granted permanent leasehold or annual rental allotments, 
according to the desire of the tenant or cultivator. In every case 
the Local Assessment Committee determined the value of the land. 
Lands taken up as pleasure-gardens were assessed exactly as if 
they were used for agricultural or building purposes, according as 
they were situated in town or country. The time when a duke 
could live in a palace worth a qnarter of a million, situated in a 
park of thousands of acres, and get it all assessed by a slave-ridden 
local authority at a few hundred pounds a year, was pafit. Tlie 
assessment bodies were now entirely composed of the local parish 
people, who were no longer dominated by peer, or landIor<l, or 
land-devil. Every provision existed for a just and popular valua- 
tion. Furthermore, there lay a power of oppeal, by the tenant or 
the State, to the District or County Council, or, finally, the Lands 
Department. 

The Parish Councils were empowered to provide seed, cattle, 
roots, farm implements, etc., to erect and equip cottages and farm 
buildings on any allotment, or to repair and improve those already 
existing. The cost of such work became a first charge upon the 
allotment, which could be spread over a long term of years. 
Every facility was given to the parish and district councils to raise 
loans for these purposes. For three years after the establishment 
of the Revolution, all allotmcnte and farms were allowed free to 
thofie whose impecunious position required such aaaijHnce. The 
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pariah councils were responsible for the condition of all the 
buildings in their respective localitieSi as also for the degree of 
cultivation maintained. Neglect of the field or home was penal 
And the district councilB, and further, the county councils, moved 
by the Central Lands Department, formed a living check upon 
neglect or decay throughout the kingdom. Every pariah council 
appointed its inspector or inspectors to exercise a wise but not 
inquisitorial supervision, and as these land inspectors were always 
chosen by, and from amongst, the most praiseworthy of the culti- 
vatore, England soon grew to be one vast garden. These were 
aome of the conditions of settlement, and it will be observed how 
wisely Carlyle Democritus had bridged over those dangerous lacunse 
which exist and breed destruction in nearly all other land systems, 
viz. : the power to sub-divide farms, or the yet more dangerous 
power to agglomerate them.* The title of the peasant was made 
inalienable. The land allotment could neither be mortgaged, 
sub-divided, nor increased. It could be sold, but only to an actual 
cultivator, who must be resident. The parish councils jealously 
guarded this privilege. Sub-letting was impossible. Landlordism, 
once slain, could not be allowed to insinuate its hydra liead again. 
Therefore any breach of these laws — which were the very back- 
bone of the charter — was made a crime, punishable by fine, im- 
prisonment, and even forfeiture. Not only the land, but the 
farmer's tools and implements, the dwelling, furniture, clothes, and 
all chattels of the peasants, workmen, or farmers were protected 
against seizure by a homestead law of the most comprehensive 
nature. Aa for the rent assessment of a farm or allotment, this was 
based upon a produce rent, though payable in money. One tithe 
of the assessed produce formed the rent. If the tithe on any one 
farm or allotment exceeded in value the average assessment for the 
district, such excess returned to the owner, who could either 
retain it or use it for reducing the charge (if any) upon his 
holding. This provision formed an incentive to good cultivation 
and thrift. 



*Agglomentioa of land by marriage was eSectttally bamd. The oontnct- 
iDg parties could elect to live upon the allotment of either of them, the other 
remAiniDgaUotnmntrerertAd to the State, npon full oompeusation being paid 
t^ the par^. or it could b« transferred through the Lau(U Department to a 
new owner. Any attempt to evade this law rendered the wtatea of the 
eoDtractiDg parties both liable to forfeiture, 
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Taxation bore lightly on the country generally, especifllly upon 
tho land cultivator. It is impossible to give the entire land code 
established by the Revolution, but before closing this chapter a few 
more of its salient features may be indicated. As the lands were 
neither subdivisible nor agglomerable, provision had to be made 
in the event of an owner or lessee dying without heir. If no 
heir survived to claim the estate, it reverted to the possession 
of the Lands Department, but its full value (including improve- 
ments) in money was claimable by the next-of-kin of tho deceased. 
Failing heirs or relations, tlie matter came under the ordinary law 
of intestate estates. Any oi^*ner desiring to dispose of his allot- 
ment could do BO through the parish council only, who acted as 
local agent of tho State Lauds Department. The council, in the 
interests of the parish, as well as of the State, were moved to great 
care in the selection or acceptance of new tenants ; but since the 
parish councils were entirely popularly elected bodies, no difficulty 
or friction occurred under this head. 

Public-houses had been as severely abolished in the rural 
districts as in the larger towns and cities, but peaceful and cleanly 
inns brightened the country everywhere. Money-lending was 
declared a criminal ptY)fossion. The parish council was fully 
empowered to assist proprietors on any deserving or exceptional 
occasion, with money grants upon the security of the properties. 
In every village there were lands set apart for recreation-ground, 
concert-hall, library, gymnasium, etc. Thus had England become 
A land of English men, and life was worth living to the masses. 
Perhaps one of the most valuable clauses of the land code was 
that which enabled the code to grow or change with the nation's 
growth and change. A special council was appointed, which met 
every fifth year, to consider and recommend any necessary 
modification or alteration in the constitution of the great land 
settlement. But no change could be adopted unless ■^- after 
application of the Referendum* — three-fifths of the peasant- 
proprietors supported it. Any proposed alteration had to be set 
out in plain English to the people, every suggested alteration 
separately ; so that the country's vote had to be taken upon every 
individual alteration. Thi^ provision had been made against the 
possibility of any future traitor of a Sorrypebble or lus minions 
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bribing moonlighting cut-lhroats, muicltirerH, maimers of CAttle, 
and d3mamiter8 to vote for bis Newcastle trickeries in order that 
he might induce the ignorant electors "who believed in him to vot« 
for their (Irish) separation trickeries. 

The following excerpts from the code have reference to town 
and country tenancies: — 

Every occupying tenant of a private dwelling and (or) trade 
premises had the right of acquiring from the State, where he did 
not already enjoy such privilege, the permanent lease of his 
premises. The system was practically one man, one holding ; bat 
such holding might comprehend a private dwelling, and trade 
premises, provided that such pi-emises were in the immediate 
occupation and control of the would-be purchaser. As already set 
out, no owner could sub-let his premises, or add to them, except 
through the State Department. 

All land in individual ownership had to be farmed and occupied 
by the owner, just as any dwelling or trade premises hod to be 
in the owner's occupation. Practically a peasant proprietary was 
established throughout town and country. 

Blocks of artisans' dwellings, middle-class dwellings, flats, and 
mch like premises, or commercial offices in the occupation of 
Tarioua tenants, were made acquirable by such tenants in common, 
if they wished it, their management being reposed in a committee 
elected by themselves from the occupante, and assisted by a 
salaried secretary, as, for instance, in the case of proprietary clubs. 

Wherever it happened that a living owner had been a just 
landlord, and had done his duty by his tenants, such owner 
received the same treatment as were he owner by purchase. 

With regard to the acquisition by the State of the mines of the 
country, all capital expended in machinery, etc., was paid buck to 
the owners, but, except where they had been acquired by bona file 
purchase, all mining properties were annexed to the State. 

It will be perceived in all the foregoing land regulations that 
mere equality of size or value of holdings was never contemplated 
or aimed at. Order is the Brst law of Nature, but not regularity. 
Irregularity is rather the second law of Nature, true of men and 
minds, as of all animal life or inert matter. The revolutionary 
code, therefore, aflbrded every facility for great and Lttle alike to 
acquire complete emancipation from any landlord whatsoever. No 
farm was diminished in size if worked by its immediate owner ; 
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but the new labour conditions tended to bring the size of all 
agricnltaral holdings into moderate and handy dimensions. I^rge 
farmers found it to their advantage to sell to the State those 
portions of their farms which, owing to the increaaing desire of 
the labourer to work his own land, were left without sufficient hands 
to cultivate np to the average prevailing in the county, and which 
cultivation the local councils had to care for.* So it was in the 
villages, towns, and cities ', no limit was placed on the sixe oi 
value of individna] holdinga ; the only condition was that the 
owner should be the immediate occupier and employer j the land 
to be maintained in a high state of cultivation, the dwellings in 
a perfect condition of rcpedr. The only limit anywhere drawn 
was with regard to private residences and pleasure gardens. The 
latter were limited to five acres, as has already been set out,t and 
the former to one country and one town house. 

Every facility was given for extension oi trade and trade 
premises. The Revolution established something better and 
broader than had previously existed, not anything woree or 
narrower. 
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Lvt it at once be grasped that the Revolntion waa in nothing 
more vitally &nd utterly revolutionary than in ita measures of 
finance. 

It found existing a system engendered by party feebleness and 
expedience — inanity, if not insanity — as subversive of every prin- 
ciple of justice and of wisdomr ^ i^ ^^ ^^ application, the very 
opposite of practical common sense and commercial integrity. 
Taxation pressed everywhere heaviest not on those best able to 
bear it, but upon the hardest worked and moet moderately paid 
portion of the comnmnity.* An analysis of the burdens borne 
by the humblest country farmer, town occupier, or petty trader 
irould show a proportion of rating and taxation for local and 
Imperial purposes of revenue often exceeding fifty per cent, of 
their actual net incomee,t whereas the proportion borne by the 
wealthiest would have to be expressed by some very minute 
fraction of their incomes. That such a system could ever have 
existed and endured so long may well prove a source of meta* 
physical speculation for future historians. Doubtless the origin 
of it all will not be far to seek : Conceive a great commercial 
enterprise directed not by a wise, experienced, and successful 
leader of industry, but by an intriguing, loquaaioos, word-chopping, 
law-confounding, political legal adventurer. The whirl of ruin 
would soon rid the commercial world of such a bubble-diiected 
enterprise, of ita capital and its captain. Tet Great Britain toler- 
ated such captaincy of its finances for generations ; hence it found 
itself, at the end of the nineteenth century, with a national business 
spinning, in an ever rapider ruin-vortex, towards bankruptcy and 
perdition. 
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The national syetem of finance was one vast pyramid of political 
injustice and make-believe. It might be likened to a sort of 
commercial pyramid reversed, not a pyramid fixed with its base 
upon capital, whence, through myriad gradations, it led to the 
ether spaces of honest credit ; but cunningly and expediently 
poisedi by lawyer-jargon, on its square-pointed apex. Chancellor 
Bacon, with bis fine-epun unveracities, his turmoil of fraudulent 
indebtedness, was a worthy father to most of the Chancellor crew. 
Nineteenth Century Politico-Party finance worked not upon a 
strong foundation of capital, but upon an inverted apex of unend- 
ing debt, which it counted by the hundreds of millions, so that the 
nation was perpetually confronted with a millstone dead-weight 
of debt-interest, involving taxation of over a score of millions 
annually, a charge which fell largely upon the working clasHeii. 
This term is literally employed, in contradistinction to the land- 
owning peers and gentry, who lived on their rent revenues and 
interest from investments, twenty-six millions of which were 
produced from the National Debt. The vast freeholders with 
their unlimited revenues and estates escaped comparatively free ; 
the National Debt interest went directly into the pockets of the 
capitalists and wealthy classes, who mainly held the stock. At 
the commencement of the twentieth century the National Debt 
stood at aix hundred and seventy-five millions, bearing interest at 
two and a half per cent., and required an annual interest charge of 
about seventeen millions sterling. This amount did not include 
enormooB local loans, which brought the interest up to a considerably 
larger amount. 

Carlyle Democritus at once converted the National Debt into 
terminable annuities, which provided for its extinction within 
a period of fifty years from the date of conversion, and which 
involved a total charge, for interest and sinking fund, of some 
forty millions annually. This large annual charge was but a light 
burden on the enormously increased State revenues, as we shall 
shortly see. Meanwhile, let it be realised that the old ridiculous 
theory, yet nevertheless widely held, as to a National Debt 
forming a satisfactory means for the investment of a nation's 
savings, got itself well exploded. It has been previously remarked 
in this history that innovating reform, the more new, the more 
real, and the more absolutely necessary it is, has ever, and 
inevitably, provoked a militant and exacerbating opposition. The 
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principle of National Debt involves tne perpetual bleeding of a 
nation, and was orged upon the people by tbe political qaack 
doctors with as facile and ready a word-argument as it is tbe 
pMoliar province of the genus quack to be ever able to furntBh 
abundant store. That an ignorant public should accept such 
nostrums need scarcely be wondered atj such public never has had 
the opportunity, or capacity, to examine for itself the truth, or the 
nntruth, of quackeries in general or particular. Said public only 
starts up in opposition to such "remedies" when the dntining 
and exhaustion of their political, or other, system brings unending 
pain and death-spasm; then comes the question, "A lingering 
death, or violent and spasmodic opposition to such death t" 
^ Death rather to the quack torturers," answer brave men. 
Comparisons are proverbially said to be odious, nevertheless 
they are useful, and even necessary sometimes. Here is a very 
appropriate sort of comparison which shows how an innocent world 
submitted, through generations, to a process of exhaustion, brou^'ht 
about by a system of medical treatment, happily now obsolete, 
once very real. The process peculiarly illustrates the national 
debt quackery, because — in both cases — the bodies that suffei'cd 
submitted to a very similar course of treatment, namely, a process 
of blood-letting, which produced in the political and in the human 
bodies syncope or insensibility. It curiously happened about 
the time of the political discovery that " debt was evidence of the 
wealth of a nation," instead of national reserve; that medical 
practitioners also discovered, or practised, as a means of strengthen- 
ing and preserving the human constitution and curing it of 
disease, the tapping it of its life-blood. The circulating systems 
of the political and the human constitutions were to bo kept 
healthy by a regiUar process of periodic bleeding of the toiler's 
gold in the case of the national body, and of from twenty to 
fifty ounces of human blood in the caae of the natural body. In 
the following extracts, taken from quite a monumental medical 
work of the before-mentioned period, the technical phrases are put 
into plain English, as our readers will not all be doctors : — 

"General bloodletting is of all our remedies the most powerful 
. . . The meet important standard of judging how much bloodletting 
the patient can stand is to draw his blood until he faints. Tbe 
principle of this standard of judging appears to afford the PnsciHB 
MiAauRE to which that bloodletting should be carried. The 
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principle maybe stated thus; — (1) Some diBeaaea enable the syiteni 
to bear a greater loss of blood than in health; (2) other diseases, 
on the contraryf canuot stand [medical: induce an unnatural 
susceptibility to] the effecta of loss of blood. You determine the 
two points by placing the patient perfectly upright, and lot his 
blood run out from a small hole [medical : moderate-sized orifice] 
until he commences to collapse [medical : until incipient syncope 
be induced]. The q^uantity of blood which flows denotes the power 
of the patient to stand tlio operation. It is important to remark 
that if at the £rst bloodletting much blood should flow before the 
patient faints, it muM be received as u proof that a7i early and 
efficient repetition of the remedy m required. . . . Having stated the 
general principle, it only remains to add that we must not be 
deceived by that kind of fainting which occurs from timidity in 
regard to the Mbrb Opehation." 

By process of analogy this will perhaps account for the quick 
bloodletting of the Briti.sh national millions, whereby in one 
century British "statesmen '* bled poor England of eight hundred 
millions sterling, and called it " National Debt." Was ever 
analogy more exquisitely exact? It might indeed be followed up 
O'l infinitum. But we will rest content with this one last com- 
parison : The patient, in both instances, was to be bled until he 
collapsed ; and the readier he could be bled, the more often was the 
operation to bo rcpoabed. The good medical doctors have long 
since acknowledged the error of their wayd. But the political 
doctors wore still practising their quack arts at Jubilee period, and 
bled the people to the extent of twenty-six millions a year for 
interest on debt, and hundreds of millions a year by way of renK 
The more gold blood the people poured out, the more did the 
political quacks repeat and increase the operation, quite ad infinitum. 

Indeed, was it not time for a fearless Carlyle Democritus to 
arise and warn the people that their period of syncope and 
exhaustion was past, and that national death was dangerously nigh 
to them 7 That, if further bleeding was necessary, they liad better 
turn sharply about and try the process upon the political and other 
bloodsuckers, otherwise there would be no British nation left at 
all. " Shall ton thousand land-leeches draw out the national life- 
blood, my fMsople," said Carlyle Democritus, '*or will you awake 
And confront those ten thousand with your forty millions T" 

Carlyle Democritus qmckly enlightened the people, and showed 
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fthem that| in spite of lawyer and party jargon^ a State was but a 
collection of men : That no man could hope to endure commercially 
upon a baaia of perennial indebtedness, neither could a nation of 
men. Furthermore, that a reserve of capital waa the very soul of 
life of any would-be successful trading, manufacturing, or other com- 
mercial body, whether that body might be called company, com- 
munity, corporation, or nation. The Revolution would therefore 
substitute for former imiebtedneef, future exdebtedness, and would 
provide a permanent national reserve fund. Carlyle Democritus 
ooonselled the people no longer to be blinded by the ancient^ 
cowardly, and specious argument that a National Reserve, in the 
place of a National Debt, wnuld lead to Revolution by destroying 
the people's hold on the regulation of the country^s finances. The 
existing Revolution and the French Revolution might prove to 
them that the curse of unlimited debt was no particular palladium 
against civil uprising ; but quite the contraiy, since Revolution 
was now to destroy perennial debt and replace it by perennial 
reaorve. Nor would future Chancellors and Parliaments less 
wiaely, or tightly, control the national purse, because it was 
perennially full instead of being pei-ennially empty. The tendency 
would work entirely the other way. 

Thb New Souboss op Revknob. 

The six hundred millions furnished by the great Jewel Re- 
quisition, that had been levied in order to deal with an ex- 
ceptional condition of things which had been brought about by 
ages of wanton neglect, will be separately dealt with. We are now 
oonoemed only with permanent reforms in the taxation of the 
country. A common error with statesmen in dealing with this 
subject is to separate Local from Imperial burdens. So far as rates 
and taxes are extracted from the pocket of the citizen, they need 
only be considered, and should only be considered, as a whole. We 
have not to deal at the moment with the application of the 
national revenues, but with the sources whence they were derived. 

The first source of revenue under the Revolution was from the 
land. The rentals from land and houses, hitherto swelling the 
borsting pockets of a few individual peers and landowners, produced 
to the State for the first twelve months succeeding the abolition of 
landlordism upwards of one hundred and thirty millions sterling. 
This revenue, vast as it was, by no means represented the actual 
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Tent yalne to accrue from the land, which, according to a pTeliminaiy 
return made by the RevoIutionRry Land Commission, would moet 
probably exceed three hundred and twenty milliona annually. 
But, in numerous inatances, existing occupiers had already-acquired 
their premises, either by purchase of the leases or of the freeholds, 
80 that the hundred and thirty millions by no means represented 
the full land revenue, which in course of time would accrue to the 
country's exchequer. 

The next source of State revenue was not that deriyed from the 
■ale of intoxicants. In Jubilee time the country depended upon 
the extension of drinking and drunkenness for more than a third of 
its Imperial revenue. The net Imperial revenue was roughly 
abont ninety millions, of which the drink tax — through excise and 
cnstoms — furnished about thirty millions. The Revolutionary 
Legislators cut down that villainous upas trade in a manner dealt 
with elsewhere.* The healthier establiehment of the liquor traffic 
produced ozily fifteen milliona to the revenue, and that in spite of 
an almost prohibitive spirit duty. On the other hand, the old fetish 
of unlimited " free " trade had been tried and had not proved the 
universal lion-lying-down-with-lamb-ponacea which Jubilee political 
doctors and quacks had overlong prognosticated. In theory, the 
doctrine was simply delightful ; iu practice, it was simply suicidal. 
So much of it as commended itself to actual wisdom, experience, nnd 
fact, the Revolution not only confirmed, but widely extended ; but 
the mad exaggeration of the doctrine, the mere crazy bigotry and 
fanaticism of it, had to adapt itself to living facts and experiences. 
Every article of food was made free of duty, and was only charged 
enough to cover the bare cost of entry and examination as to 
purity, etc. The old rree-Trade quacks, whilst they taxed many 
articles of the people's food, such as coffee, cocoa, tea, dried fruits, 
etc., to the tune of some six millions annually, not only admitted 
free every conceivable article of manufacture to unfairly compete • 
with Home Industries, but they actually paid from the public 
pocket the cost — some million or so sterling — of their examination 
and entry at Customs, ^or was this in itself the most cruel 
feature of the lunatic system, but they helped Foreign Govern- 
ments to ruin English industries by welcoming the free entry 
of goods which the said Governments manufactured in their 
prisons, or supplied bountiea to their manufacturers. Now let it 

* Pages 203-207. 
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be at onoe repudiated by the veracious hietonan of Carlyle 
Democritus, that taxation as a method of protection could ever 
recommend itself to eo wise and discerning a statesman. Never, 
Carlyle Demooritua was as far removed from the political 
incompetenciea who advocated protection as he was from the old 
political mud-gods, who "proved by irrefragable prooem of 
arithmetic that Great Britain's Colonial Empire was a ruinoufi 
bargain, and a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence ; and 
that our glorious Empire of India was a calamity and a curse to 
the English people." That was the actual dictum of an ante- 
Jubilee chief of a party of political extremists, who abetted 
that doctrine of Free Trade. As described under the Colonial 
portion of this History,* Carlylo Democritus brought about a 
Pan-Anglican Cuatoms Union, whereby between Great Britain 
and her Dependencies, Colonies, and Settlements, absolute 
and unrestricted Free Trade was established. But outside that 
magnificent Empire, which, be it remembered, brought into 
intimate commercial union a population exceeding four hundred 
millions of people, the following system of import duties was 
established throughout the Empire : Upon all foreign manufac- 
tured articles was levied a duty equivalent to the ratio of difference 
of labour conditions prevailing in this country, and that whence 
the goods emauated ; no more, no less. Where any country 
admitted English articles of manufacture free, and its industrial 
laws were just, that country's goods received reciprocal advantage. 
Where a country sent us manufactured goods, difTering in nature 
from those we exported to them, and where they taxed our 
manufactures or exports, the mean was established by a reciprocal 
ctd vaJ^>rum duty, levied on whatever goods they sent us. In no 
case (except as necessity compelled) were raw materials, used in 
manufacture, taxed. All raw materials entered the British Empire 
free. But even this wise rule had to have exception, vir 
Those countries who sent us raw material, or grain, and no manu- 
factured articles, and where such raw materials, or grain, were 
obtainable from other countries, or within the Empire — then a tax 
was levied on those foreign countries' exports to the Empire. For 
instance : One country taxed nearly all our articles of manufacture 
to an extent varying from twenty-five to sometimes a hundred per 
cent. — that country might eend us in return only grains of one 
• See Book III., chapTI 
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iption or another ; upon such grain a full reciprocal duty was 
levied. This did not appreciably augment the price of the grains 
generally ; it simply induced the trade into Canadian, Indian, or 
Australian channels^ and closed it against the Protectionist State, 
and very rarely failed to bring the unreasonable Protectionist 
country, or countries, quickly to their senses. 

The result to the revenue was that instead of the six millions 
formerly levied on food stuffs, twenty-five millions were levied on 
,im ported forei^ manufactured articles. 

The political arithmeticians, "anxious to cut India and the 

lonies adrift," cast up tlioir hands and eyes, shrieked vocif* 
erouely, but happily in vain, for the practical amongst the four 
hundred millions of British aubjects remembered that their 
panaceas hod not made, but had gone nigh to unmake, England, 
" With us, or against us, O Foreign Nations 1 " No longer do 
political poison-quacks, spawned of party caucus, rale Great 
Britain, but a little of the Eternal \Vi?dom has to shape British 
Policy in future. 

The next great change was in the income-tax, which was 
graduated, and divided into three categories : (I) Non-productive 
incomes (from dividends, investments, etc.); (2) trade j and (3) 
profession. The income-tax commenced on incomes of £200 a 
year, which paid two per cent., up to £500 ; these paid three per 
cent, up to £1000; these four per cent, up to £5000, which paid 
five per cent ; and all incomes above that figure a tithe. Pro- 
fessional incomea paid only two-thirds of the above rates ; traders 
and manufacturers, three-fourths ; and all others in full. 

Considerable extension of the powers and duties of income-tax 
commissioners rendered fraudulent returns a dangerous and very 
unprofitable enterprise, and finally stamped out the evil altogether. 
Let those who deem a tithe levied upon incomes of extreme wealth 
an exorbitant assessment destroy their Bibles and keep away from 
church, for that tithe was the ancient conception of man's duty 
towards God and the State ; and "England declared itself to believe 
(vide the Thirty-nine Articles) that the wisdom of the Scriptures is 
the especial revelation of Deity. But on lesser gi'ounda its wisdom 
and justice may be easily set out. With a fow excnptions, which 
need not here be gone into, those taxes and the death duties 
constituted, after the land and property rent or tax, the principal 
sources of revenue for Local as well as Imperial purposes. In 
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pre-revolutionary tiraea, the pooreBt workers had paid to the State 
not a tithe of their poor income^ but practically a qnnrter to a half 
of it, and often more.'* 

Thia tax did not approach the old system of local taxation, which 
had drawn from the nation annually seventy millions. The new 
income-tax — remember that it now included practically all charget 
for Local aa weU as Imperial requirements, because the ruvenuft 
arising from the State rents could by no means be deemed a tax, 
(since in the past it always had to be paid in one form or another 
to private owner3)^produced thirty-five miUiona It was a 
variable qunntity, and Parliament could either raise it or reduce 
it, but any alteration had always to be in the ratio and the gradua- 
tion required by the new Constitution as given above. 

Probate duty was also revolutionised. The Tax Commissioners 
were the most august body in the land. They were very highly 
paid, and were drawn from the most trustworthy citizens of the 
Kingdom. Neither directly, nor indirectly, could they be con- 
nected with any trade, profession, or company. This Commission 
consisted of fifteen members, who were nominated by the Upper 
House and appointed by the Commone. Just as the ordinary 
Local Assessment Committees throughout the Kingdom knew the 
value of every building in their respective districts, from a cabin 
to a castle, so the Tax Commissioners, who had local branches 
throughout the country, knew the actual capital value of the 
owners of cabin or castle. But whereas the House and Land 
Assessments were publicly recorded, the capital and income 
records were available only to the Government and the Com- 
mission itself. 

Kot only had such a Board or Commission become imperatively 
necessary to overcome the scandals of false and fraudulent returns, 
which were rampant at Jubilee period, but as a measure of mere 
even-handed justice it was necessary. Thus, in the old system, an 
employer was constrained to furnish the names of his clerks and 
assistants to the Income-Tax Commissioners, and to name the 
salaries he paid them. Their humbler incomes were thereby known, 
to the last penny, to the Tax Commissioners. Why should nob 
the same justice be meted out to the wealthy master as well as to 
the poor dependent? Common justice, and Carlyle Democritus, 
detenuiucd that tliere was absolutely no reason. Accordiiiyly, thd 

• P*gea nOr 121. 
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retnrns of all persons, after the Revolution, were made equally 
exact. The value of such a syetem was abundantly proved by the 
results of the first twelve months' returns from probate duty as 
well as from the income-taX| under the now code. Jubilee 
officials returned as the average net annual capital value of estates 
assessed to legacy, probate, and succession duty, the colossal total 
of about three hundred and Hfty millions sterling. It was soon 
found that numbers of the M-ealthiest of the deceased Jubilites had 
evaded probate by what was euphoniously called in those times 
"Deed of Gift" (or iu legal jargon, ''diBposition inter vivos), but 
which the Revolution called by its true name of downright 
cowardly fraud, whereby soulless Mammonitee, in order to evade 
probate duty, transferred, before their decease — Carlyle Democritus 
reckoned the only vital part of them, their national integrity and 
patriotism, already dead — the greatest portion of their huge 
fortunes to their successors. After the Revolution was established, 
the first year's probate returns exceeded five hundred millions. 
Howl Because the old deed-of-gift dodge availed no longer. 
The Tax Commissioners proved the actual value of the deceased's 
estate, and it rested with the successors to disprove it; and since 
any false or fraudulent evidence carried with it a penalty of total 
sequestration, millionaires had to be as honest as the humblest 
folk. And now let us see what the death or probate duties 
realised. Mammon Parliaments considered they had done ample 
duty in taxing their three hundred and fifty millions to produce 
about eight millions, or two-and-a-half per cent., and their system 
bore lightest oil the wealthiest. All Mammon legislation seemed 
based upon the principle of — " A tithe of my income to Thee, O 
Lord, whilst I'm earning a poor or moderate income; but Thou 
wouldst not have me give a tithe of, say, a hundred thousand 
pounds ; that would be too much ; would it not, Lord t " This 
was the new Probate Law : At death, never mind of what the 
property consisted (other than bcrna fide household furniture, 
goods, and chattels), the State levied one per cent, on all estates of 
the net value of one thousand pounds ; exceeding that amount, and 
up to ten thousand pounds, they paid two-and-a-half per cent. ; 
above that, and up to one hundred thousand pounds, five per cent. ; 
and above that figure a tithe. The first year's death duties gave 
to the Exchequer twenty-five millions sterling, a sum destined to 
be largely exceeded in future years. 
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One year after the establishment of the Revolution, and after 
Parliament had conBrmed all its reforms, the total British revenue 
showed no lees a figure than three hundred and thirty millions. 
The Und revenue from State rente, land allotment sales, etc., pro- 
duced a hundred and twenty-five millions. This was destined to 
increase for several years, as the old leases either fell into the 
State, or were converted, by purchasing occupiers, into permanent 
leaseholde. The epivit and liquor taxes produced only fifteen 
millions, as against the Jubilee sum of thirty millions. On the 
other hand, the new customs or import duties netted twenty- 
five millions, as against the Jubilee twenty-one millions. Death, 
duties produced twenty-five millions, as against the Jubilee eight 
millions. Stamp duties on share certificates, biU-atamps, etc, 
brought in six millions, as against the Jubilee five. Unmanu- 
factured tobacco was admitted free, aud manufactured tobacco, 
including foreign cigars, were treated in a somewhat similar manner 
with foreign wines, viz. the duty on them was in proportion to 
the duties levied on British exports by the countries from whence 
iiiey came. The whole duties from tobacco produced rather less 
than they previously did — two millions annually. The surplus of 
revenue from the Post Office no longer fell to the general revenue, 
for the simple reason that, after the Hevolution, the whole of such 
surpluses were devoted to improving the postal service generally. 
Thus there was a univereal British Empire Postal Union rate of 
one penny. The cost of telegrams was reduced to sixpence for 
twenty words ; and telephones could be hired at every Post 
Office at the rate of threepence per minute. One-half of any 
annual surplus, which rarely fell below two millions, was set aside 
for the establishment of permanent branch Post Offices, in place of 
the ancient variegated assortment of temporary agencies. The 
revenue from mines and quarries, now the property of the State, 
produced ten millions, in spite of the dimimshed coal output, and 
of the lower prices at which the produce was sold.* The Sues 
Canal shares dividend produced one million. Minor rates and 
taxes produced a total of six millions. And last^ comes the new 
house and land tax. This tax was a graduated one, levied on all 
house and land property. It commenced at sixpence in the pound 
on land and houses under an annual value of £20 ; went to two 
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ahiUIngs on property from £20 to £50 annual value; to five 
shillings on properties from £50 to £100; and rose one shiUing 
{ffradatim) for every £100 on properties above that value. It 
produced in the first twelve months after it« imposition 
£76,000,000. This tax rose or fell according to the require- 
ments of the Government, but the graduated scale could not bo 
altered. As the national income from the State rents increased, 
the taxation upon house and land property would pari pctasu 
decrease, as would also aU other taxes. One generation after the 
establishment of the New Code, when nearly all landed property 
had fallen to the State, the State rents * produced two hundred 
and fifty millions sterling annually^ the total house and land tax 
was reduced by two-thirds, and the income-tax by one-half. 

One year after the ostabliehment of the Revolution, on quarto 
day, the twenty-fifth of March 19 — , the total net revenue of the 
British Isles reached three hundred and thirty millions sterling. 
For simplicity of reference, these are the tabulated returns : — 

State rents from land, house property, etc . £130,000,000 



L State revenue from mines and quarries 
Liquor Taxes . 
Customs 
Income Tax 
Death Duties . 
Stamps • 

Tobaccos 
Sues Canal Shares 
House and Land Tax 
Minor Taxes and Sundries 



10,000,000 
15,000,000 

25,000,000 

35,000,000 

25,000,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

75,000,000 

6,000.000 



Total, £330,000,000 
Deducting the amounts produced by the house and land rents 

* Wherever a lease of hoase property w&s purchased oa^ght hj ob Urbtn 
ocoupier, the parchase price waa funded, bo that the intcreat renaained in lieu 
of rent. But after a time the security of tenure waa found to be so absolutely 
safeguarded under State rental, that perpetual leaseholders of Urban pro- 
perty became a gradually diminishing quantity. Ko limit vas fixed on the 
number of years of a lease for which an occnpier might ptirchaso. But as 
the gradually disappe&ring rate of int«reat made the purchase of a lease 
almost equivalent to the Uying down of so many years' actual rental in 
adrauce. only those availed themselves of the syatem who desired to leave 
thoir wives or children rent free. 
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and taxes, together two hundred and five millionfi, thu leaves a 

sum of one hundred and fifteen millions of revenue from all other 
sources as against the total ninety millions of Imperial revenue 
raised at a Jubileo period. But this ninety millions of the 
Jubilee period was mild &b compared with the seventy millionB of 
local taxation levied at that time, which pressed almost unendur- 
ably upon the lower middle classes. The Revolution entirely 
aboliahed local taxation. There was no penny raised beyond the 
revenues above described. They comprehended everything. The 
reform of the revenue system may be thus briefly summarized : — 



JuoiLBB Taxation : — 
Imperial 
Local . • 



Total, 



£90,000,000 
70,000,000 

£160.000.000 



CaBLTUG DBMOORrPBAN, OR RBVOtCTIOHABY TaXATJOM : — 

From all sources, other than land £115,000,000 
State rents and taxes on houses, 

land» and mines . . . 215,000,000 

Total, £330,000,000 



As the taxes on land and house property were m lieu of rent, 
ihe new system was actually a relief of taxation to the extent of 
about forty-five millions annually. All taxation beyond the hundred 
and fifteen millions waa provided from the natural resources of 
the land, enhanced by the labour of the nation^ which a blind, party- 
ruled people had hitherto permitted a small fraction of perhaps 
their most worthless to absorb. 

We shall see in another chapter how the new revenues were 
applied. 



CHAPTKR V. 

nKA!70B — EXPSKDITURB. 

Ebporb proceeding to deal with the revolutionary expenditure, it 
will bo necessary to explain the new Stock which htid to be created. 
And it ia to be remembered that it was made a part of the new 
Constitution that no money Bhonld ever in future be borrowed 
which did not at the same time provide a sinking fund for the 
loan, baaed upon a minimum period of twenty-five years, and 
a maximum period of fifty years, according as the purposes of 
the loan were productive or non-productive ; the shorter period 
applying to non-productive loans, the longer period to the 
productive. For the purposes of the State acquisition of the 
land and mines, the new Parliament authorised a land-loan, which 
was to be issued in instalmctnts as required. It bore interest at 
two and a half per cent. Owing to the immense proportion of the 
land which fell to the State by natural sequestrations,* there was 
never more land stock floating at one time than required an 
annual interest charge of eleven millions sterling, including 
sinking fund. This land st'ick was divided into three categories 
to meet the requirements of the Lands Department's assessment 
of value. It is to be remembered that the Revolution eIai$«iHcd 
the landowners who were to receive compensation into various 
life periods : — 

1. Persons who owned land which had been purchased by 
themselves or by their predecessors. 

S. Persons who owned land, the gift of the State for actual 
service by them or their predecessors. 
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3. Those who, without original adequate title, had yet dealt 
worthily with their existing tenanta and with their property. 

The last class was, after careful examination, found to contain 
just thirty-eeven representatives. 

The first, who, for convenience of classification, were called 
'* Commercial Landowners," after the value of their holdings bad 
been determined by the Land Asseagment Committee, received 
land stock to the full value of such assessment — such stock 
bearing, in addition to its iotereiit of two-and-a-hali per cent., a 
further one per cent, sinking fund, whereby the stock terminated 
after fifty years. The second and third class received land stock 
bearing interest at Iwo-and-n-half per cent., terminable after one, 
two, or three lives, according to the finding of the liovolutionary 
Court, or of the Land Commission, which finding was dependent 
entirely upon the original merit of the State donee, together with 
the condition of the property and its management at the time of 
the establishment of the Revolution. 

The new Parliament also issued a Consolidated Stock of several 
hundred millions, terminable after fifty years, for the purchase of 
the Qm, Water, and Eitictricity Works in the kingdom, held by 
private companies. But as all of these loans were levied at the 
current rate of interest, plus a sinking fund of one per cent., 
which combined amount was made a first charge upon the respective 
-ondertakinga, they none required additional taxation, as in no 
instance could compensation be given beyond actual earning value. 
The method of working the various enterprises is dealt with 
elsewhere.* 

The national expenditure after the Revolution has to be divided 
under two distinct heads, the one including the temporary annual 
charges, for half a century, of eleven millions for land purchase, 
and forty millions for interest and extinction of the Kational 
Debt — together, fifty-one millions. Further, a special provision 
(extending over a lesser period) for increasing the strength of the 
Navy, fortifying our coaling stations, building harbours of refuge, 
and generally making amends for centuries of past neglect and 
lautssr-faire. 

For years after the establishment of the Revolution tho 
•xpenditura was therefore a thing by itself. After that period the 
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expenditure became normal. It will be remembered tbat the 
Jubilee. Imperial Revenue wae about ninety millions.* Its 
expenditure was roughly as follows : — 



National Debt Interest . . 

Cost of the Army 

„ of the Navy , . , 

CiTil Service : — 

EAlucatioD, Science, and Art . 
Law, Justice (Jubilee Justice), and 
Courts .... 
Colonial and Foreign Service » 

Public Works and BuiMinga 
Boyol Family, including the waste 
fiunkey paymentd, Cornwall and 
Laacaater Duchies, etc., . 
Sundry other Disbursements 
Cost of the National Services : Cus- 
toms, Post-Office, Telegraph, etc. . 

Total 



£26,000,000 

16,000,000 
14,000,000 

6,000.000 

7,000,000 
1.000,000 
3,000.000 



1,000,000 

4,000,000 

13,000,000 
;e90,000,000 



These figures are stated broadly, so as to convey a rough idea of 
the National Exponditure before the Revolution, in order to 
facilitate comparison with the new expenditure. Thus, in fixing 
the cost to the Nation of Royalty at one million in the Jubilee 
finances, there is no doubt that the figure is snbstantially correct, 
and is probably under- rather than over-stated as regards the 
amount which the Nation actually paid in one way or another to 
foreign princes, and by land and mining revenues to the Royal 
House. But only a portion of that amount really benefited 
Royalty in any way.f A large portion of it was squandered on 
keeping up empty palaces and paying hundreds of sinecure officers. 
The cost nowhere figures directly in the particular accounts; they 
were purposely mutilated and made misleading, bat the sum 
named may be taken as well within the actual totaL 

As to the seventy millions of local revenue, or taxation, raised 
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annually at the pre-Revolutiocary period. It was expended 
roughly a« follows : — 

On Workhouses, and the Relief of the 
Poor generally .... 

By School Boards of Education, on Police, 

the Maintenance of Roads, Drainage; 

carrying out the Sanitary Acts, etc., 
By Burial Boards . , , 

On Harbours, Pilotage, etc. . • 



^ei 6,000,000 



49.000,000 
1.000,000 
5,000,000 



Total 



£70,000,000 



ThB AsnVAL EZFBNDITURS FOR FlPTT* TeARS AFTER THB 

Rbvolutioh (Inoomb, TinucB Hundrbd and Thibtt Miir 
UONS, Bee page 143). 

On the National Debt, and Provision for its Extinc- 
tion ...... £40,000,000 

Land Stock and Sinking Fund ; . 1 1,000,000 

{New Ships, and perfecting existing ones , 10,000,000 

Navy, normal expenditure , , 20,000,000 

Coaling Stations and Fortifications . . , 10,000,000 

Harbours of Refuge .... 2,000,000 
Increasing the Number of Sailors, and forming the 

New Reserve ..... 2,000^000 

Army, normal expenditure .... 20,000,000 

Improvement of Barracks, and General Reforms . 10,000,000 
Civil Smrvicb — 

Education, Science, and Art . . . 10,000,000 
Law, Justice, etc. (including the various Guild 

Courts t) ..... 7,000,000 

Colonial and Foreign Servics . . . 4,000,000 
Public Works and Buildings (including new Post 

Offices) • . • 5,000,000 

» . 

Carry forward, £151,000,000 



* The fifty jeart only sppliM to the National Dtiht and Land Rtrw k Charge, 
•tc. ; the Anny, Navy, and other great Reform chargea lapsed after much 
shorter periods, rarying from twenty years to twenty-five yean. 

t Pa^e 209. 
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Brought forward, £151,000.000 
Royal Family (including coet of State Palaces and 

entertAining Imperial guests) . • . 500,000 

Various ...,,. 4,000,000 
Poor Law, including State Contributions to Fund 

for Katioual Insurance against Old Age, etc. . 12,000,000 
Bounties to Trade and other Unioaa . . 3,500,000 

Beclamation of Waste Lands, including cost and 

maintenance of Penal Labour . . . 6,000,000 

Re-afforesting ..... 1,000,000 
Ifational Improvement of the Dwellings of the 

Working Classes and others . . . 2,000,000 

Colonisation and Settling of the people on the 



land . • • • • 

Local Ezpbnditurie — 

School Board, and Grants in aid of Education 
In aid of Technical Training 
Police and Street Keepers . . 

County, District, and Parish Couucila for main 

tenance of roads, drainage, and carrying out the 

Sanitary Acts, etc. 
The same Bodies for planting troos, and archl 

tecturally improving the cities, towns, etc. 
Burial Boards . . • • 

Harbours and Pilotage . , . 

Total Expenditure, Imperial and Local . 
Total Revenue* , • , 

Balance to accumulate as National Reserve . 



10,000,000 



X190,000,000 

£12,000,000 

6,000,000 
22,000,000 



35,000,000 

12,000,000 

5,000,000 
8,000.000 



£290,000,000 
330,000,000 

. £40,000.000 



In the above figures the cost of Customs' collection, of Poet 
Office, etc., have not been included, inasmuch as Jubilee dodges 
are dispensed with, and only the nkt Revenue is entered on the 
Credit side. 

With regard to the funds of the National Insurance against 
Old Age and Accident, when the reserve reached one hundred 
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millions by tbe joint accretion of th« State bounties and of the 
accumulating BubacriptlonB, the State bounties ceased. 

The National Debt of Great Britain used to be eight hundred 
miUiona.' The Revolution, having provided for its extinction, 
had establiahedi as ve have seen, a National Reserve instead. The 
limit of the National Reserve Fund was fixed by the new Con- 
stitution at five hundred millions, and the new taxation could 
not be reduced until that reserve was attained. The amount would 
only accumulate gradually and was not to he left idle. One tithe 
of it was to be in bullion, the rest to be employed in the extension 
of remunerative Imperial works in any part of the Empire, such 
aa railways, irrigation, recUmation of waste lands, opening up new 
territories, etc., according to the decrees of Parliament j and a 
special sub-department of the Imperial Executive was appointed 
to deal with this matter. It will be seen that the entire revenues 
of the country became collected by direct taxation, with the 
exception only of the Customs and the Spirit Duty, and no 
distinction was made between Local and Imperial rating. The 
people exactly and justly shared the burden in proportion to their 
wealth. 

Under the Jubilee system the Vestries or District Councils 
ooUeoted tho whole of the local rates, although only a very small 
proportion of them was actually expended by those bodies. They 
included the School Board, the Police, the County Council, and 
the Poor Rates, over none of which the collecting authority had 
any control. After the Revolution^ each of these diflerent bodies 
received their rates direct from the one central Taxation Depart- 
meat. Their expenditure was restricted to a certain maximum 
rate per head of the populations over which they had control. 
Any desired expenditure beyond the normal maximum had to 
noMTa (he sanction of the Superior County Council or Local 
GoTernment Board. The greatest change in the Local Govern- 
ment was the disappearance of the Poor Law Guardians. They 
were no longer required, as will be seen on reference to the chapter 
dealing with the measures affecting the poor, the unemployed, and 
the labouring classes generally.* 

NoTC— No sep&rato aocoant hu been taken of the JabiUe National Debt 
Bioking FuDd, becaiue, like all Jabilee measures which had auy iriE»dom in 
them, it was forerer nbuaed by the lawyer-Chaiicellors, and its fasd diverted 
to hidtt tbeir free trade defidta, etc, 

* Pages 156-60. 
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TUB CONSECRATION OF THS GREAT REQCISITIOK. 



&0W some of the Six Hundred Miliums tcere eviployed. 
Thb Quibtub of Vaxjvkr Iuvioratton. 



Before any ^eat lasting social reforms could be brought about, 
Carlylo Democritus and the Revolution were confronted with that 
vast, inert, seething mass of misery, the product of generations of 
legislative incompetence, neglect, ignorance, and cupidity. But it 
did not dismay them. On the contrary, like the slums which had 
to be removed before wholesome dweiiings could be rebuilt upon 
their sites; like the debased and suulless legislators, who had to 
be rusticated before a new franchise could be evoked to estffbHsh a 
worthier set of Governors; like the carnal, priest-ridden, Mammon- 
controlled Church, outraging the very name of religion, needing 
Augean-stable treatment before purity of worship and the pastorate 
of Christ could be in any manner wisely introduced — so there was 
necessary a fearless, manful grasping of the terrible eocinl nettle 
of pauperism before any possible lasting labour-reform could hope 
for success. The fearful pauper problem was twofold: on one 
hand was an insidious poisonous inflow of dank and festering 
foreign beggars ; on the other was a widespread so-called " sub 
merged class " — a nigh hopeless moss of pitiful, suffering human 
beings. With these two classes Carlyle Democritus had to deal, 
and thus he dealt : — 

Pauper immigration had been allowed to dump down upon 
Britain's narrow shores for years and years endless thousands of 
the waste beggary of Europe, in spite of loudest protest. The 
Revolutionary Government would tolerate no cowardly turning of 
the back to a problem by means of so-called " Royal Commission " 
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Jabile^-Paxliament dodge of evading legislation by amndging 
and burying the issue of a problem in mountains of hollow 
^2) twaddle and make-believe.* The extent of the evil was known to 
those who cared to know it only too well, and Corlyle Democritua 
had caused a rough and effective clasaification to be laid before him 
of the actual state of this pauper immigration. It showed that 
there were in Great Britain one hundred thousand foreign poor or 
unfit labourers, so utterly broken and sweated aa to be scarcely 
removed from the lowest depths of pauperism, adding to the want 
and misery of the great centres of population throughout the 



* One of th« lut of these Boyftl GommiasionB aod moekeriet appointed by 
SorrjiKibble wm a ao-called I*»bour CommitBion. It coiudsted of Bome thirty 
Honourable and Eight Honourable word-apiimers. They sat for three years, 
sad laid wind-eggs in the shape of sixty-fire rolomes of balky Blue-bookx, 
and issued two reports— a majority report (majority of words, since it con- 
sisted of over one hundred foolscap pages), and a minority report (minority of 
words, consisting of some dozen or so foolscap pages). At the waste coet of 
between fifty and aixty thousand pounds sterling, they had scraped together 
information and facts which had boon in the possession of every poor and 
wise student, or any other, for years preriously, and they discovered — 

1. That there were at least fire millions of British people on the brink of 
starvation. 

2. That more than 25 per oent. of the population fell below the " poverty 
line. " 

a. That two millions of British souls were driven every year to seek Poor 
Law relief from hunger and unbearable misery. 

4. That horrible destitution was not confined to the poorer classei 
only. 

5. That in London alone 100,000 little children wore brought np in inoesfe 
dens (mother, father, and entire family " living " in one room) ; [the clergy 
at their Mansion House Conference, the year before, declared 800,000 chil- 
dren to be nearer the truth]. 

6. That the landlords, or devils, sucked in rents, royalties, eto., fVom the 
oppressed British nation, fire hundred millions sterling annually. 

7. That public bodies bought their uuiforms, etc, from the vilest sweaters. 

8. That overwork and under>pay and the filthiuess of Slumlaud were rife 
ererywhere, 

9. That boys were condemned to work in underground mines, and remain 
there ten and eleven honra at a stretch. 

10. That cheap and incompetent foreign seamen were being increasingly 
employed in British ships whilst brave British sailors were increaaiugly 
starving. 

11. That agricultural labourers and their families were " living" on wages 
below eight shillings a week, oooped up like pigs, in styes and mud-cabins. 

12. That women and childran labooted like ilaret from twelvs to 
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kingdom. The hundred thousand hU officers had classified ii& 
follows : — (1) Fifty thousand foreigners, speaking or undeTstandio;; 
a little English, partly skilled, all capable of field work, provided 
they were placed under adequate aupervision and detennineil 
discipline — most of them political^ or religious refugees. (2) Thirty 
thousand foreigners, speaking little or broken English, mere food 
for sweaters, unskilled, and ousting poor English labonr. (3) 
Twenty thousand foreigners, knowing a smattering of EngUsh, for 
the most part beggars, and following waste employments, snob as 
organ •grinding, street hawking, and ice-selling, German band 
" musicians," and a motley crew of paupers of the most hopeless 
type, 



fifteen hours a d&y, for vogea insufficient to provide decent mftintenance — nod 
under sanitary couditiouti utterly damnable. That hundreds of thousands of 
females, demoralised to the lowest possible depth, were thus engaged in the 
manufacture of inferior boots, shoes, and saddlery, slop -clothing, "cheap" 
fomitore, iron nails, cutlery, etc. And . . . they did noClind that Mammon 
was riding his dovil-horses of "progress of the species," "surviral of the 
fittest/' *' political -economy-party -word -spinning, devil take the hindennost" 
— upon the racecourse of "free-trade'*— to bell and eternal perdition. 

Nearly the whole of the information addnced in that period of three years 
to those aixty-fiTe bulky blue volumes, at coat of fifty to six^ thouAsnd 
pounds, had beun similarly compiled only a very few years before by a siuiilar 
Royal "Sweating" Commission, which had also wasted three years of 
raluable time, unnuding number of thousands sterling, and a whole library 
of volumes blue. Jabber, jabber, jabber, and only jabber. Let any wne 
mortal try to examine the huge wind-egg of that Boyal Commission — called 
m^ority report — and he will be fit afterwards for no other place than Han- 
well. The above findings are from the minority report, for at least the 
minority report ia honest : humanly, from the heart — though tremu- 
lously, timorously, the still small voice in the Babel of Cant, endcavonrs to 
suggest remedies. Three true men out of thirty — all honour and God-speed 
to them. But that other — the majority refrort — is a mere confused mass of 
cowardly futilities, asinine stupiditioa, and Parliamentary vacoitiee — leading 
nowhere, touching no general reform worthy the consideration of gods or 
men, fit only for the party sspos and cant wind-bags who had evolved them — 
a vast, mad, cruelly expensive and wasteful iUostration that "ex niliilo 
nihil fit": "Out of Sorrypebbles you will only get stones — etonea which 
by futilitios* company -monger lug, eternal political |uLrty-cant, Maiiuuon- 
mumbling worship, he, and the likes of him, will persuade yon to be not 
only bread, but actual manna from Heaven. O poor heavy-laden English 
people ! Well might the starving multitude cry before the face of high 
Heaven : " We asked them for bread and they gave as stones ; we asked them 
for wisdom and they gave us but wind." 
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For the last two orders, the twenty thousand foreign beggars and 
the thirty thousand pauper labour, quick arrangomenls were 
made. Ten of the largest tranpport ehipe, thirty cruisers, and 
forty large reMels hired from the merchant fleet, were ordered, 
without any one but those concerned being made aware of tiieir 
purpose, or intended destination, to prepare to receive and trans- 
port fifty thousand men, women, and children. Within ten days 
of those orders the ships were victualled and ready for sea. Three 
days before the ships were ready to sail, short notices were served 
upon the persons to be deported, apprising them that they would 
be given free passages to their respective countries, good food on 
their journey, and a gift of twenty shillings to each person, together 
with seven days' free rations for every man, woman, and child 
upon leaving the ship. As each ship was filled with its live cargo, 
it quickly left the port and steamed, as the need might be, to 
Italy with its organ-grinders, its vendors of ico, and sundry 
assorted beggars; to Germany with its itinerant minstrels and 
beggars ; to Russia and to Poland with iheir respective beggar 
squadrons ; to each nation, in fact, its paupor-duc 

Our consuls at the various ports had apprised the various 
Governments of the act of the Revolution, and no Hiffieulty arose 
in any case. Tents were supplied with all the ships in order to 
provide temporary encampments for the poor emigrants where 
necessary. The instructions of our constils, or ambassadors, 
included a written notice to the Courts to which they were 
accredited, which courteously explained that Great Britain had 
found it imperative to adopt the steps which it had done, as she 
found it already a sufficient task to care for the poor of her own 
people. 

For the remaining portion of the foreign poor a different 
method was adopted. Many of them were political refugees, or 
religious victims, and they implored to remain under British 
protection. For these, settlements were acquired in South Africa, 
on terms agreed with three of the chartered Companies.* Upon 
these settlements the people wore as quickly as possible provided 
with land allotments, shelter, tools, seed, and live stock. Super, 
intendents, with absolute authority, were established over each 
community, all under the control of one of the wisest and most 
experienoed of British Governors, a Viceroy entrusted with 
* See pages 290-2. 
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supreme reflponeibility. Penal BOttlemeDts were set up in cacli 
colony to deal with refractory persons ; free schools were opened 
in every community, where the English language was compulsory. 
Tn later years these settlements became important communities of 
£DgIieh-epeakmg]j to England grateful, agricultural landownoraj 
and they eventually paid off the whole cost of their emigration. 
But at the time of which we are writing, the first cost to the 
Revolution of the entire emigration of the hundred thousand 
foreign poor, and paupers, absorbed nearly twenty millions from 
the great requisition fund. The details of the organisation of the 
settlements need not here be gone into, because they were as 
nearly as possible identical with those described in the chapter on 
Colonisation.'"' One great caution Carlyle Democritus impressed 
upon the Governors, and upon all those concerned in the gigantic 
scheme, viz, not to expect, and not to take any steps towards 
enforcing payment of any sort for the first five years after the 
settlement of the people. But, in every instance, the most careful 
accounts were to be kept, so that eventually, when the people 
had become established, the cost of settlement should justly fall 
upon each head of a family. 

Great Britain, thus freed of its first great incubus, one of its 
great poison-eewers cleansed and sanitated, was not allowed by 
cowardly no-legislation to fill up insidiously, or in any wise again. 
Every ship-owner was made responsible for his passengers. Any 
non-self-supporting foreigner imported after publication of tlie 
edict which peremptorily put an end to pauper immigration, 
not only was obliged to return whence he came, at the exi>ense 
of the offending ship-owner, but rendered the said owner further 
liable to a fine of XlOO for every offence. These fines were 
intentionally made prohibitive. At the same time, compare the 
noble impetus and support that Carlyle Democritus afforded the 
mercantile nuvy in all their glorious province of legitimate trade 
and enterprise.! 

Pauper immigration was killed. Within three months of the 
edict, not one foreign pauper or unfit worker was to be found on 
British soil. 



* Se« page 2fiO, 
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Next cftme the yet heavier problem: The CAring for the "sub- 
merged" of British origiD. One of the grareat Councils appointed 
bj Carlyle Damocritus was that on poverty. It consisted of five 
members, the tive bravest rviid moat experienced mou, whose names 
were respected by all men. but '* statesmen/' who in Jubilee 
period merely ignored them. A characteristic interview between 
the Revolutionary chief and this Council took place the day 
following their first asaembliug. Happily the record of it is yet 
eztanti and here is a portion of it The House of Commons' 
Committee Rooms were alive with State Councils actively engaged 
in carrying out refonns already devised, or providing the 
mechanism for futxire edicts. They were no mere talking, time- 
aquandering, lawyer-jargoning, bigwig idiocies; but they were 
ardent, active, practical, business-like directorates. The " Council 
on Poverty " was one amongst many, and its composition afTords 
a clue to understanding the methods of them all. Carlyle 
Domocritus once having selected the best and most practical men 
in the kingdom to servo on these various committees, whose 
numbers ho always left as small as possible^ his next great care 
was to leave them entirely unhampered by red-tape rules of any 
sort. Their duties once clearly and tersely set before them, they 
were ono and all zealously besought to consider only the cause 
they were called upon to serve ; to keep steadily and unerringly 
before them no other consideration, but to manfully and fearlessly 
fulfil their duty, with Grod and their consciences for guiding-light. 
Upon his appointment to serve on one of these great committees 
or councils, each member received a thousand pounds. Whether 
his council sat many days, or few days, mattered in no way. 
The fee was for invaluable aerviee^ was not measurable by time- 
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service, or by windbagiBm. The fire members conetituting the 
Council on Poverty were : — 

Colonel Andrew Black, who, for many years before the Kevolu- 
tion, had slaved to better the condition of the unemployed, had 
times out of number headed deputations to Jubilee Ministers, 
only to be scoffed at, jeered, and grinning-Pilate-questioned, 
" WTiat is truth 1 " Colonel Black knew a little of the people he 
wu^ now at last called upon practically to work for ; he had with 
rare devotion lived the very life of the roughest and the poorest, 
had left for a time his gentle wife and home, disguised as a 
navvy, and had at one time actually starved with the Imnger- 
strickcn. To Carlyle Democritua Colonel Black was one of God's 
own workers ; he would entrust eucb a one with almost indefinite 
power in the direction of his appointment. 

Another member was Harley Tent, also an indefatigable 
worker amongst the suffering multitudes, and who had publiBhed 
perhaps the most complete history of poverty ever compiled by 
man — quite an anti-Giffen sort of person ; one who used figures to 
enlighten the world, to explain the truth, and not to obecure it. 

A third was Pastor Truslove, adored by the people. Rumour 
said that it was he whom Carlyle Democritus visited in an awful 
London slum-hell many years before, Truslove had since that 
time lost his only son, a little child of ten years or so, victim to 
the stench of Slumlnnd, — eternal sun-ray of the poor Pastor-life 
gone out into far-st-ar radiance. The Pastor's countenance of 
subdued resignation and sorrow had little of earth in it : '* For 
the sweet child whom God has taken from me," he would say, 
*'that same Ood has laid upon me the care of many other 
children. And He has said to me, O Pastor, as thou loveat 
these little stricken ones, so will I love thy son ; finish thy task, O 
beloved Pastor, and I will call thee to Me as an Angel of Eternal 
Light, thy golden darling here awaiting thee upon My right 
Hand." . , , The small, gentle Pastor, embodiment of Christ-like 
love, raised to the highest post of veneration by the Revolution, 
had starved in a slum vicarage at the Jubilee Period on a salary of 
some thirty shillings a week, unheeded and unknown. "When 
they lifted his poor flock out of the elum-hell into Christian, help- 
ful worksomencss, and told the gentle Pastor, now growing old, 
what had happened, and that the loving people and their great 
Leader had made him Chief Pastor of the Church, the poor old 
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man sank dowa upon his knees, and the devoted ones around him 
hoord his sigh-prayer to the Great Father: "Thou hast answered 
Thy servant, O Eternal One. Now take me, I pray Thee, to Thee 
and my lost one." And as the soft silvery waves of the old man's 
hair fell like the down from an angel's wing upon his recumbent 
breast, thoy lifted him half-unconscious, reverently, lightly as a 
dormant child, and brought him to the Leader of the people. Hub 
poor, little wasted Love-man, a living saint upon earth, when they, 
in reverent worship, looked into the way of his life, and found how, 
from his Chorch-pay of weekly thirty shillings, most had gone 
to bis flock — and the Archbishops all that time in their palaces, 
with their ten to fifteen thousand pounds a year, and the Bishopeand 
the Articles Thirty-Nine ! It was then that the people vowed they 
would sweep all priest-craft away — and have no more gilded Bishope 
'but servitors of God, like this saint. And they printed the tide 
of his life, of the lovo he had lost, and of the love he had gained, 
and down into the slum prisons they sent it, and there, on the 
Sunday morning, in the barn-church provided there, the simple 
story was read by a rescued son of toil to the fallen kings of the 
Church and the broken lords of the State. 

Next to the Pastor Truslove in the Council sat a work- 
ing fanner of large experience. Next to his own farm be 
had seen, in the old Jubilee time, fifty acres of rich land 
cleared of its tenants for sport-shooting; and when the Jubilee 
sportsman tired of his toy, the farmer bought the land for a 
kindly experiment. He hired ten broken Irish peasants, who, 
with their little families, he had seen evicted one winter's day 
from a Jubilee lord's estate, turned adrift by bailiff and bayonet 
to starve.* The old farmer divided his land, sot those ten families 
upon it, and bade them work, with a promise of the land to each 
family, with the hearth, and the sheep, and the pigs, as each one 
shouhl perfect the wasted soil — he remaining there to counsel and 
direct In three years the fifty acres waved with golden com; 
fat cattle and woolly sheep ft^d on the hill slopes ; pigs and poultry 
thrived on the waste. Bright, happy children outvied the meny 
flowers in the com ; brave and sturdy peasants lustily directed the 
plough, evei-y man of them owning his own plot, Carlyle Demo- 
critus had a long list of such men as Farmer Triediu, and they 
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1>ecAiDe infinite powers for good under a syatcm 'which, quietly and 
unerringly, Bought out merit in action, instead of rotten pretence of 
merit and political word-mongering. 

The fifth member was another 6uch farmer, only a younger 
man. And to this Council of five Carlyle Dcmocritus entered. 
They had made Paalor Trualove their apokeaman, though Colonel 
Black watt their chairman. 

" Greutlemen/' said Dcmocntus as he entered, "though we may 
know little of each other personally, except our dear Pastor here, 
we have each one of us an intimate and well-understood know- 
ledge of the Cause which you ore here gathered together to help 
forward with your loving counsel. Let us be as brief as we can — 
time is so short, the misery so wide." 

Pcuior : — " General, we come here at your bidding, to serve with 
our hearts and our understanding the great Cause which Gml has 
entrusted to you to establibli. We have longed for this time to 
couie, longed — until now — without hope. Greueral, we can utter 
no idle words to tell you our devotion and our love; we will not 
return to our homes until our work is done that you have called 
upon us to do ; we fervently thank the Eternal Power that He has 
raised up a trusty servant to work His Divine will and way. 
-General, we pray you to accept our service unpaid. We would 
prefer that our work be a labour of love." 

General: — "Pastor, I, too, cannot speak my heart's reverence for 
you hero assembled, nor is there need of it ; your loving presence 
here, my prayer to you to oome, are our beat, oor only speech on 
that. Beautiful indeed is that to me and to you. As to the State 
payments, do what you will with the money, but it must not bo 
returned. Lot us bravely regard this one thing, and not confound 
State work and personal regard. Your independence, your desire 
to serve gratuitously, does you honour, but all cannot spare their 
time ; many that I have had to call ace, indeed, as poor as those 
they are called to work for ; our dear pastor here is not a million- 
aire. For the sake of all, therefore, I pray you keep what the 
State but too cheaply requites, for true service is unpayable. And 
now, to sterner things. JDo you need other directions than the 
printed sheet affords Y " 

Chi. Black : — "f Yes, General. We are entirely agreed that we 
sUali be able promptly enough to lay before you the information 
ttud the scheme you desire. Nor are we at all dismayed by its 
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probable cost. All we would ask ib how that cost i« tc be metf 
•nd are we to treat that part of our scheme as though it did not 
concern na 1 " 

General: — ** Prociaoly that. Colonel. But I will at once reosimre 
you aa to coat. Apart from the fact that the Revolutionary funds 
are ample for all purpoaca ; even were they not we should make 
them 80. We are resolved, Colonel, that tlie same Britain which 
could free black slaves for twenty millions sterling shall not atop 
even at ten times that cost, if necessary, to emancipate their white 
slaves. Nay, more, we say that the Britain which heaitated not 
to squander seven hundred millions in mad wars of butchery and 
folly— for remember, Colonel, the greatest of England's conquests 
were not the cause of that foul and accuFsed political expenditure 
^we say that were another seven hundred millions wanted to save 
aur poor from their wretched sufferings, we would havB those 
millions. But enough ; wc have ample funds in hand ; we now 
ask you to furnish us with fearless, thorough, practical, and most 
speedy counsel bow to mitigate, and finally remove, the burden 
which presses out the life-blood of millions of God's creatures, 
our flesh and blood." 

All stood as the General prepared to depart. The old English 
hand-shako of each one stirri'd his heart-blond into warm and 
uncontrollable emotion. As Democritus took the gentle pastor's 
hand, he raised it reverentially to his lips. 
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Within twenty-four hours of that interview the Council on 
Poverty laid before Carlyle Democritus a brief outline of tho 
approximate numbers of the actually suffering poor with whom it 
would be necessary to deal. They explained that whereas the 
total number of the submerged class had been variously estimatef] 
by experts — in figures ranging from two millions to five millions, 
not including mere political statisticians, whose figures were 
absolutely worthless — they felt justified, after the deepest study of 
the facts, in naming the sufficiently sad figure of four millions. 
Whilit it was tolerably certain that there had been far krger 
numbers in the direst straits a short time previously, yet the large 
numbers of men drawn into employment by the recent measures 
of the Revolution had very materially reduced them ; they referred 
ttspecially to the great activity in all the ship-building yan1$ ; * the 
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immense number of men employed in rebailding the slums,* and 
the further impetue in the building tradee everywhere which 
would result from the barracks they were about to propose to 
cnot for the penal coloniea and other settlements. The foxa 
millions whom they named they divided into three classes :— 

1. The most abject class, loafers, semi-criminals, drunkards, 

and the worst portion of the inmates of workhouses, they 
estimated at 200,000. 

2. The honest poor, so demoralised by semi-starvation, 

casual work, or absence of work, as to be broken alike 
in will power and in physical power; this division 
included a portion of the inhabitants of workhou^esj 
partly able, mid wholly willing, to work — and was esti- 
mated at 1,000,000. 

3. The hard-working, or would-be hard-working poor, 

weakened but not spoilt by the evils of casual labour, 

under-feeding, bad housing, and general ueglect, but 

anxious for and highly capable of liBalthful work 

under wise superintendence and direction ; in this 

cloits was also included that proportion of the 

workhouse inmates not coming under the first and 

second divisions. The total number under this division 

was set down at 2,800,000. 

Four millions of neglected labour ! The figures seem appalling. 

They are, nevertheless, rather understated than overstated; nor 

is this the place for a wise historian to enlarge his difficulty, For 

the wider the nmze of misery, the more insuperable must appear the 

possibility of its solution. Yet it was solvable, s^iotdd be solved — 

swore Carlyle Dcmocritus. Let ua discover what he and his brave 

Council ordained : — 

Throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, wherever there was 
marshland, moorland, waste land, or foreshore, or rivers to be 
embanked, or wherever there was fallow and waste, like the poor 
200,000 abject ones — there, everywhere, on the confines of such 
places, as quick as willing hands could build, huge labour barracks 
were erected — not inelegant ; they were staunchly constructed, well 
warmed, drained, and lighted, brightly and strongly decorated 
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There was always provided within them reaources for genuine 
human comfort, cleanliness, and recreation. Each barrack had ita 
club-room and library. There was one thing never to be found in 
any of them — apiritd of any sort. Good beer waa included in the 
ratioDS, one pint per man per day, no more, or any means of 
obtaining more. Good warm clothing, wholeaome food, perfect 
human shelter, rough but manful labour were all there. That 
labour was compulBory ; God had made man to work. If he could 
not work for lack of will, the strong and wise will of his brother 
man must direct him. There was no escape from that great law. 
The work of those penal colonies was the reclamation of waste land. 
Each oolony or settlement worked like the regiment of an army 
under duly provided officers and generalsj with iooU instead of 
arms ; ploughing the boHom of mother earth with spade, instead of 
a brother's heart with lacerating lead or steeL Women were 
there too, and in abundance, set to work on lighter and more 
domestic matters. ' Each colony had its four great divisions : There 
were the single men's quarters, the women's quarters, a division for 
married couples, and the officers' headquarters. Did a man wish 
to marry, he had but to emancipate himself from laziness, prove 
steady even in the poor labour he could perform, and he might 
win, if he could, a wife from the similarly reformed women labour- 
ers. Into infinity of detail we need not descend ; suffice to say 
that Garlyle Democritus knew and understood human nature well. 
He was no party-seeking minister, content to see a few hundred 
anarchists sporting his effigy on a gallows' rope in Trafalgar Square, 
and considering that action and the talk that accompanied it 
** liberty of speech." Garlyle Democritus knew well the difference 
between liberty and licence. Man's first and highest command and 
privilege in this world is work — *' Work, that thou mayest eat." 

If any man could work, so that his superior industry could 
raise him from a penal or reclamation colony to the agricultural 
colonies, or to other labour, he was at once free to go, but he had 
to prove that power. And in this manner : As every acre of soil 
was reclaimed and rendered cultivable, the beet labour waa 
rewarded by transference thereon ; once on the cultivable soil, his 
labour was assessed ; and where, without exceptional superinten- 
dence, any man could prove bis capacity to earn a wage as a free 
labourer, such assessed wages were allowed to accumulate for him, 
and when an independent sum waa reached he might command it 
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«nd be frao. Bat in the first jears on the penal settlemente this 
class of labour showed but a sadly poor percentage who were able 
thus to smaaciputa themselves. The cost of establishing theee 
rectamation or penal colonies drew twenty-five millions from the 
great Requisition Fund. But as the land was reclaimed, it not 
only became valuable, but men commenced quickly bo realise that 
former mere poisonous idleneas, contaminating and harming 
wherever it spread, was not only set to useful work, and by ite 
absence from slum filth rendering healthier town life possible, but 
that the money expended upon the food and clothing of the former 
waste labour was in itself now productive of further industxy. 

For years to come these penal settlements required three or foor 
millions annually to support them, but two hundred thousand 
loafers converted into even the poorest of workers la to a Caiiyle 
Democritufl God'a own labour, compared with the old cruelty of 
do-Dothingness, starvation, and criminality. 

With the next order of the aubmerged there was greater hope, 
large as the numbers were. Upon analysis it was found that more 
than half of the 2,800,000 of the Third Division had been origin- 
^J agricultural labourers. The N^t of these were at once 
settled on small farms and allotmeuts, under the conditions set 
out in the Laud chapter.* 

Here the coat was at first very large, but not unexpected, the 
principal cost in both the first and third class being the need of 
building, supplying tools, seed and cattle, and providing adequate 
superintendence. One million and a half of men were settled back 
upon the land, every allotment whereof would become a man's 
holding upon his proving himself capable of satisfactorily working 
it. In Ireland alone, within two years of the restoration of the 
people to their land, and the granting to them of their own 
peasant proprietories, inalienable and non-Bubdivisible,t over three 
hundred thousand Irish families returned to the soiL To the 
purpose of the re-settlement of the people upon the land one 
hundred millions of the Requisition Funds were set apart — not 
that the whole of such a sum was likely to be required, but the 
provision was made large in order that, at any future time, any 
worker desiring to settle upon land should not lack the oppor- 
tunity. 

Of the second class of suffering labour, and the remaining 
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portion of the third class, a very large proportion were found to be 
aged workers over sixty, or bodily infirm. These became provided 
for by the National Pension Fund, as will be explained in a 
Bubaequent chapter.* 

The workhouses were eventually converted into almshouses for 
decayed workers over sixty years of age, and for those whom 
infirmity prevented working upon the reclamation coloniee 'or 
labour settlements. But in no case was any possible worker 
permitted to lead a life of mere idleness either inside or outside a 
so-called workhouse. 

After the Kevolution had completely provided for all the 
terrible arrears of waste labour, and had lifted misery into decent 
protection and comfort, there romained of the great Requisition 
Fund one hundred and fifty millionfi, plus the plate which had 
since been coined, and had produced fifty millions more. How the 
Revolution dealt with these remaining two hundred millions will 
be seen in the chapters on the Navy, Labour, etc 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

WABTS HAN'DS ARE WBDDED TO WA8TB LAZTDS. 

Thib fragmentary record of an interview between Carlyle 
Democrilus and hie Council on Poverty, which took place after 
the Council had drawn up its report, and was shortly afterwards 
adopted by the Revolutionary Tribunal, will serve to explain the 
working of certain of their propositions, which were little more 
than referred to in the preceding chapter : — 

Col. Black : — In setting the numbers of neglected labour requir- 
ing help at only four millions, General, we have taken into 
account the several important considerations notified in our 
instructions, or referred to by you in our last interview. Thus we 
find that the eight hours' labour day which you have introduced in 
the Government factories, workshops, and municipal employment 
throughout the country, together with the permanency of the men's 
employment and the new order of keepers * that you have 
established, the increase in the Kavy, the old age pensioners — 
all these will remove from the hitherto congested labour market at 
least a million men. In the mines now worked by Government 
on the six hours* day and permanent engagements, at least half a 
million men will be required. 

Then we have had to reckon a large increase in the number of 
men employed throughout the country in private shipbuilding 
yards as well as the Government cues, consequent upon the 
immense increase of the FIeet.t Indeed, we have every reason to 
hope that by the time all your great measures are thoroughly 
established that the figures we have worked upon will bo fouud 
beyond the provisions required. We need only observe that we 
have adequately arranged for any possible requirements ; and if, as 
indeed we hope, it be found that your noble reforms have lifted 
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out of penury into manful employment half the masses we have 
hitherto had to deal with, no waste will result, inasmuch as our 
reclamation colonies will be established only as required. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that when any colony ia 
reclaimed, and the land rendered fertile, the buildings which at 
present are designed to 8er%'e as labour barracks will, without any 
material alteration being necessary, be available as labour dwelUng^^, 
inasmuch as they are being built on identical lines of comfort autl 
convenience with those designed in all the urban settlements. 
Wo start with 6fty colonies at first in different parta of tho 
country, each capable of employing live thousand hands, not 
including the labour required to erect the various buildings, nor 
tho permanent staff of officers and men to drill and superintend 
the settlers and colonists — a staff which, of course, will be larger 
the more worthless the men they have to deal with. Have we 
understood you rightly to determine that in this matter of drill 
and discipline you require almost identical rules to those prevailing 
in an army f 

Carlyle Demoeritua.- — Entirely so. In no other way could the 
waste masses we are to deal with ever be made available. A 
Labour Army, Colonel : and you are right to provide no lack of 
officers for the lowest workers, practically no-workers. "We re- 
cognise facts, and are not pretending to blink at difficulties. Your 
first division — the loafers, and I am not using this definition other 
than pityingly — worthless as these poor wretches are, we here at 
least agree that the old infernal social system must be held 
responsible for them ; but they, being there, must be mode as 
useful as their desperate condition will permit They will not 
prove babies or baa-lambs to deal with, nor as such are we 
contemplating them. 

Chi. Black: — Assuredly not, General. Not only will these 
men not readily work, but they will imitate the Jubil^je Govemorsj 
and declare any attempt to make them work "an interference 
with the liberty of the subject." 

O. D. : — Most decidedly will they, for we mean very much to 
interfere with the liberty of such subjects, have indeed interfered 
broadly and deeply in that direction already. We mean to stop 
the " liberty " of many thrice^lamned abuses ; of that have no fear. 
Colonel. 

CW. Black .-—By no means any fear, General. We have given 
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OToerfl for notice to be served on every out-of-worker, informiinj 
him that worthy labour is now ready for him ; the Kevolutionary 
patrola have already cleared the fitreets of all touts and do-nothings. 
In any case where a man objects, he is taken before the Bevolu- 
tionary Magistrate'e Court, and, after due examination, an order 
in legal form is obtained, authorising the action of your oflRcers. 
Acting upon your decree, we have already started the preparation 
of five reclaiming stations, and our contractors promise ua that 
within three months they shall be ready for occupation. We 
shall be also ready by that time with twenty thousand men 
already undergoing daily drill, well cleaned, cloth&d, fed, and 
sheltered. We have also made arrangements with the County 
Councils' Sludge Stations, and you may be sure, General, that 
before twelve months are over, waste hands and waste lands shall 
have been put together not in vain. Although we have not 
considered cost, we are absolutely convinced that before seven 
years we shall have converted some two hundred thonsand idle 
vagabonds into workful men, converted also as many acres of 
swamp and sand wastes into richest soil, at infinitely less coat than 
a Marlborough War, and whose eveutual return will bring a rarer 
glory to England than any Marlborough war ever did. 

G. D. : — Now that you have completed your report, gentlemen, 
I have to inform yon that the Revolutionary Council have 
appointed you permanent officers of the Department, and the 
fullest powers will be entrusted to you to carry out the practical 
application of it Your annual salaries will be two thousand 
pounds each member. You must confess that such service as you 
are rendering to the nation may reasonably compare with the Jubilee 
" services" of over five thonsand of our slum prieoners, of whom an 
interesting list some fifteen furlongs deep hangs on the posterns of 
the various slum-prieons. Lest your Modesties have not perused 
those lists, let me quote from a few of them : — One Jubilee palace 
had a Department called " Green Cloth Board," served by some 
threescore peer-, and other fiunkies at a cost of at least nine or 
ten thousand pounds a year. Then, gentlemen, another palace 
had sinecure and other officers of the peer-flunkey order 
exceeding several hundreds in number, and that vacuous, do- 
nothing peer-crew got more out of this Ruob-ridden Nation than 
all my devoted Councils, working with hearts, heads, and hands 
from morning to night, in spite of our edict of an eight hours' 
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(ky, put together. Therefore ao word, my brother l&bourew. 
After ten yeara of our service, let as stand before the tribunal 
of our people, and render thoni account of these great doings, side 
by side with the doings of thoee Jubilee creatures, and then let a 
just Nation judge between us and them. 

Coi. Black : — Before you quit us. General, we should like to lay 
before you the plan of our engineer for working our first eetate, 
and also the methods we propose adopting with regard to the 
Bocial side of our Reclamation Colonies. We have had to look 
some angry questions well in the face ; questions which cowards 
anoak by, but which we moan to face, for they will uot be over- 
loo^c&i, but must be overcome. You see, General, there is the old 
Adam in these men, debased as thoy are, aud there is more than 
the old Eve in the women amongst them. There has been no 
difficulty in regulating work for either the women or the men. To 
briefly explain the method we intend to pursue, we will lay before 
you our plans of the Great Hope Colony. We have purposely 
taken a tract of marshland of the most repellent description. Its 
very air of hopeless reclamation, and, as far as eye can reach, dismal 
8wam[vappearance, determined us to make it our first undertaking. 
In times of drought only sullen mud-fissures are visible ; for nine 
months in the year it is practically an uuendiDg silurian bog. We 
have had to fix the camp and barracks at two miles from the scene 
of operations, as we required a high and healthy site to counteract 
the conditions under which the men will have to work. The 
barracks will be erected upon the summit of a small range of hills 
or slopes, and will, when complete, afford permanent accommodation 
for five thousand men, with provision for double the number in 
temporary camps in case of emergency. Our engineer has carefully 
surveyed the place, and it is certain that within ten years this vast 
waste tract will be converted into one of the fairest farm areas in 
England. A light railway will run from the foot of the hills to 
the marshes. At a spot a thousand f«et from the base of the Blopea 
whereon the barracks arc being erected, excavations will be made 
to a depth of ton fathoms, and the basin of a lake competed, 
having a diameter of fifteen hundred yards. The soil removed by 
the excavations will 1>e used to form a double embankment one 
hundred feet wide, between the banks, leading from the lake basin 
in a slightly undulating course towards the marshes. The lines of 
■ail will run at the inner bases of these slopes. As the lake-basin 
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beoomes completed, the ground between the slopes — at a distance of 
twenty feet from their bases — will be excavated to a wedge-ahaped 
bottom, with a slight declination towards the lake-basin, the canal 
thus formed having a width of sixty feet Aa this artificial river 
bed approaches the marshes it will gradually drain them, and locks 
being provided, the water-course will be used to facilitate transport. 
When the lake and the canal are completed, we shall then connect 
our railway with one of the lines in direct touch with the nearest 
Municii)al Sludge Station, and thenceforward the work of reclama- 
tion, drainage, and enriching the soil will go forward until comple- 
tion. We shall plant young trees and Bhruba around the entire 
stdea of the lake and along the embankments, from base to summit ; 
and for that purpose, and also because it will afford additional 
strength, the slopes of both canal and lake will be built in gradually 
ascending terraces, three feet wide. So far the plan of the colony. 
Now aa to the labour drill. The men will not use the railway; it will 
be devoted entirely to the transport of materials. The men are 
being drilled absolutely upon army conditions. Discipline, 
obedience, and order are rigorously enforced. The men are 
provided with strong working uniforms, in addition to their home 
or barrack dress. At hugle-call every morning they will assemble, 
armed with their implements, on the parade ground, according to 
their various companies and under their respective ofBcers. Each 
company will then march to its alloted field of labour. Precisely 
similar regulations will prevail in their ranks as in those of a 
regular army. The humblest worker can, by brave conduct, raise 
himself to the highest poet, that of commander of a battalion. 
Orders and badges for faithful service and good conduct will cany 
with them pecuniary and other reward. 

The women will have the care of the httmdriea, cookehope, 
repairing wards, etc. Discipline with them, General, has to be 
even sterner than with the men. They are women mostly in name 
only. Some of these poor unsexed thiogs are not to be dealt with 
by touch of velvet. 

As regards hours of work, these fall into three grades. First 
comes the generally adopted revolutionary order of the eight hours* 
day, but we are compelled to provide for recalcitrant workmen. 
First offenders will have to work nine hours, second offenders ten 
hours, for periods longer or shorter according to the nature of the 
offence. Our penal code compares generally with the regulations 
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provided for ordinary military offendera; perhapa with a few 
additional Beveritiee to meet exceptional cases. Flogging will not 
be resorted to except in extreme cases, and we have provided that 
in the first instance any euch extreme cases shall bo tried before a 
jury drawn from the nearest town, or later on, we hope, from the 
good conduct men — if found practical — in the respective Bettle- 
mente. But in any event we leave to the Governor and Council of 
each settlement the amplest power of discretion. As for the 
xelations of the sexes, that has been a matter of no small diflSculty. 
These men and women, well fed, well clothed, in honest regular 
work — never mind how low they may have fallen, often because 
they have so fallen — are mortals of passion, perhapa beyond the 
rest of OS. They will meet in their concert-halls, at their various 
■ocial gatherings, in the parks or gardens we are laying out in each 
of the settlements, for — except that they are tied to the colony 
until, by their own industry and capacity to stand alone, they 
may gain their independence — perfect freedom will prevail in all 
the colonies, and as far as possible the Bevolutionaiy laws and 
customs on this subject will prevail. We have therefore decided 
to encourage marriage, but not indiscriminately, and our pastors, all 
married men, will previously convey that necessary and wise 
instruction to a colonist, impressing upon him the duty of incur- 
ring no greater responsibility than his meana and his station enable 
him to fulfil. No nmrriage will be permitted until a pledge to 
this eflTect has been subacribed to by the intending contracting 
paitiea. 

Before we separate. General, we would add that every care has 
been taken, and every provision made, to elevate and ennoble as 
much as possible the lives of these poor people. A band will play 
in their gardens every afternoon when weather permits, or in the 
ooncert-hall in winter and bad weather. Educational classes for 
intellectual and moral training will be compulsory upon all the 
men and women. Every core will be taken that the reasonable 
labour hours are not misunderstood, nor the leisure misapplied or 
wantonly dissipated. 

Work will begin at nine in winter, and at eight in summer ; 
the "Out Lights" bugle will sound at eight-thirty in winter 
evenings, and nine-thirty in summer. 

Such. General, is the brief sketch of the first Great Hope Colony, 
which will start work within three months, and upon similar lines 
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•U the Cdloniee will maibh. We have only to add tiiat should 
economy, and the interests of the scheme^ reoommend any increase 
in the numher of the lahonr settlememts on this first land reclama- 
tion scheme^ onr site affords ns barrack room for extension in threo 
directions^ totalling a capacity of twenty thousand men and women. 
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HowKVSR elastic the term *' alum " may hare been, the Revolution 
quickly gave it a definite and by no means narrow meaning. 
They included within the acope of the measures of reform they 
wore introducing not only the rebuilding of the foul courts and 
alleys, whose utterly brutal condition rendered them unfit for 
decent human habitation, but also those streets which had been 
from time to time debased by the jerry-builder, and the mercenary 
grasping of the old ducal and other freeholders. Included also in 
the building reforms were all those new blocks of flats situated 
often in ^the most fashionable centres, whose rear spaces admitted 
neither sun nor air to the rooms which were relegated to the ser- 
vants of the premises. The Revolution would not tolerate any of 
those blocks whose courtyards ;^ave not an area open to the light 
and air equal in breadth and depth to the height of the buildings 
abutting upon such area. As nearly all these flats, never tnind 
how magnificent their design, or how "fashionable" their locality, 
had been built by the soulless landowners without any other con- 
sideration than how many human beings oould be crowded into 
them, they were one and all treated in a similar fashion, viz. the 
interior small rooms were demolished, and a wide, healthy, asphalted 
courtyard substituted. The work was done gradually, and as fast 
as one block was re-modelled another was immediately taken in 
hand, until all of them were transformed. There was no difficulty 
in arranging the necessary transfer of the residents, as they were 
all compensated, as were also the various companies who had 
owned the buildings, and who were not responsible for the infamous 
overcrowding, inasmuch as they were but the victims of the free- 
holders, just as absolutely as were the tenants. As for the cost of 
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the alterations, they were amply met by the fact. that the entire free- 
holds were sequestrated to the State, and the accruing rents and 
ground-rents more than requited the outlay ; indeed, such reforms^ 
pressing and necessary as they were, would have been impossible, 
because of the expense, had it not been for the wise and jost 
law of the Revolution, which treated all these mercenary free- 
holders precisely in the same fashion as of old were treated the 

(88) swindling purveyors of foul or adulterated food, viz. by confisca- 
tion of their poisonous property. How utterly futile it had been 
to attempt any other method of dealing with the infamous abuaesi 
of the old land system may be quickly seen by referring to the- 
experiences of the London County Council, before the Revolution 
discovered to them the only possible method of dealing with long- 
oatablisbcd abusodum. The Council, after demolishing one of the 
filthiest shim areas in the Metropolis, and erecting thereon, with 
utmost economy, healthy artisan dwellings, found themeelvea 
(t.e. their ratepayers) burdened with an outlay more than 
double the value of the new buildings; and this notwithstanding 
the fact that they had substituted comparatively rotten pig-sties by 

(89) wholesome and worthy labour dwellings. In tlie Chapter on 
Lend Restoration has been described the method of dealing with 
the acquisition of property by the Revolution. Thi« is how they 
dealt with those portions of Slumland not comprised within the 
areas reserved for alum-prisons. Commencing in the south 
or south-east of London, they first converted the empty Bishop's 
Palace at Lamboth into commodious quarters for workmen j the 
grounds were then laid out as a building site, and blocks of magni- 
ficent dwellings were, with utmost despatch, erected upon them. 

Why commence at South London, and why at the Archbishop's 
Palace 1 Because, O reader, South London, although flanked by 
an Archbishop's park and palace, was oue of the very cruellest slum 
and poverty areas in the United Kingdom. The humble historian 
cannot expect that statement to be accepted at his bidding. He 
proposea, therefore, to introduce the evidence of the Church itself, 
M offered by a Bishop and a Canon ; further, the evidence of the 
Lambeth Local Authority ; and, as also worthy of consideration, 
— the stem authority of fact — the damuablo fact, vie. that the 
horrors hero following — the rats and the incest, the quintessence 
of misery, tilth, and degradation — wore all rife at the very skirU 
of the Lambeth Archbishop's Palace it^elt ... So far had it. 
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r>me in Jubilee period 1894j and not only were Christ's vicars 
preaching to the starving multitude that 'Hbe Kingdom of Heaven 
was for the poor," but they were practising the doctrine which 
was not Christ's — that " the Kingdom of Earth was, meanwhile, 
for the Biahope." And now silence for the Bishop of Kochester, 
who, at Corpus Christi College, in the year of Jubilee 1894, 
ijioaks: — 

" It is a curious fact how very little the arcft described as South 
London is known to the people of England ; but the region coo- 
ttuns one and three-quarters of a million of people, and ie the 
1 irgeet consecutive poor area in the British Isles, and probably in 
ihe British Empire. The poverty which exists in it is eomething 
Cenible." So spoke the Bishop of Rooheeter, at Body-of-Christ 
College, Oxford, in the year 1894. And in the midst of that 
terrible poverty lived the Fifteen-thousand-pounds-a-year Arrh- 
biehop of Canterbury, with his park there at Lambeth, and his 
other — Addington Park — at Croydon. 

Whilst the Rochester Bishop was eloquently preaching at 
Body-of-Christ College, Oxford — at that very time, down there at 
Lambeth, hard by the Archbishop's Palace — home of the supposed 
representative of the i^rit of Christ — the Law Officers of the 
Lambeth Local Authority were applying for the payment of rates 
at some slum dens, property of " a lady [Jubilee lady] living in 
the country." Listen : — 

'*Xhe Local Authority found most of the occupiers unable to 
pay the rates, and distresses could not be levied, as the goods of 
the occupiers were worthless. The parish constable and thife 
members of the Local Authority visited the premisea, and they 
found — in the neighbourhood of the Lower Marsh there [just at 
the back of the Archbishop's Park and Palace] — a six-roomed 
house, occupied by six fsmilies, every room in the house in a filthy 
condition. In another house in the same street, with underground 
rooms overrun with rats, twenty-two people were livinR. Another 
small house in the same street was inhabited by twenty-six people. In 
an underground ' room,' seven feet by nine, a man and two children 
slept on an old box. When the authorities called, they found the 
man preparing, in this filthy room, baskets of comestibles for sale 
in * first-class ' houses. The officers say in their report that the 
stench in the room was unbearable." [Put even an Archbishop, 
with hi< wife and two children, in an underground room, seven feet 
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by nine, swarming, or not awarming, with rats, with a box for bed for 
them all, constrained to prepare comeatibles for bodies instead of 
for souls, and even an Archbisliop might not keep clean.] " In 
another house twenty-five people * lived.' On© underground room^ 
a more scullery, was occupied by a man and hia wife, his daughter 
of aeventeen, and his son of fourteen. ... In another room, nine feet 
by nine, lived and slept a man, his wife, and four cliildrim. Up&lairs 
a piece of sacking was nailed to divert the rain which came 
through the ceiling in a stream down the stairs. ' It would seem 
to indicate ' — [happy Jubilee phrase] — * It would seem to iiidicate ' 
that Lambeth stands much in need of a house-to-house iuspection." 
(»0a) — Jubilee netctpaper of tJie year 1894. 

Preaching at the Church of St. Edmunds, in the City of Lon- 
don, at the same time, within the same week of the year 1894, as 
the before quoted authorities, Canon Scott Holland thus addrest^ 
his congregation : " The clergy has arrived at a point where it 
stands convicted, by the outraged conscience of its fellows, of the 
most inhuman injustice, harshness, cruelty, greed, and ambition. 
The Church of Christ, founded in mercy and pity, has suffered 
itself to arrive at a position where it has become the very bye- 
word for arrogance and merciless ambition. Is there not 
evidence on every side, far and wide, to make us suapcct our- 
aelTeal" Is it necessary to further inquire, O British people, 
wherefore Carlyle Democritus commenced to rebuild Slumland in 
(91) the South of London i And wherefore he selected the Arch- 
bishop's Lambeth Palace site as the most fitting comer-stone for 
the rebuilding? The worthy Canon who fired the above quoted 
rhetorical blank-shot at the Jubilee Church was quite a fashion- 
able Canon ; for he who can pour forth tuneful abuse, and not 
propound a remedy, is never feared, and the sound of mighty 
words fascinates some men — and more women. And now we will 
return to our history. 

The Revolution, as we have said, converted the Archbishop's 
lAmbeth Palace into a commodious artisans' block. The park of 
his Fifteen-thousand pounds-a-year Grace was laid out in building 
flitea, and blocks of labour dwellings were erected upon them. 
The external architecture was as beautiful as artist could devise, 
and as the whole of London (and indeed the country generally) 
waA treated upon a similar plan, it will be as well to enter some- 
what fully into the Lambeth Building Beforms. The National 
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Council on Baildinga, public and private, having examined and 
selected from the designs submitted to them by the various 
competitors that one which, by virtue of its external beauty and 
internal fitness, best recommended itself to thoir judgment, the 
Goverament immediately proceeded to have their plans carried 
out. As under the new Labour Code employment waa now 
permanent,* and no labourer was engaged upon the barbaric 
Jubilee system of pay by the hour, not only did the men work 
with a will, and a real interest in their labour; but, knowing its 
purport, and also the unending boon their fellow-workmen would 
enjoy from its achievement, they laboured to prove themselves 
worthy of the great future which the Revolution was opening up 
to them. Upon the debated question of size of building we need 
not enter ; the centre of employment at Lambeth waa mnch in 
request, large buildings were a necessity, nor was there objection 
so much to the size of the old artisans' dwellinga as to their 
wretched air of diflmalneaa, dirt, and depression. That "living in 
common " was not objected to may be readily proved, because even 
in the most fashionable neighbourhoods, where cost was not a 
consideration, flats were everywhere sought after. It was just 
aucH structures that here were erecting ; the internal accommoda- 
tion waa in keeping with the bright and beautiful exterior ; suites 
of rooms were complete in themselves ; not only had each set, or 
flat, its own domestic officer, bath-room and kitchen, with hot and 
cold water supply, but there was also provided a general kitchen 
from which all the tenants could be served if they desired it; 
there was a large club-room and library, ample laundry accommoda- 
tion for the women, healthy playground and gymnasium for the 
cliildren, and either bowling alley or tennis court for the men. 
Throughout the whole building the same care and regard hod been 
diapkyed as if they had been in Mayfoir instead of Lambeth. If 
the rooms were smaller, they were also cosier. No reasonable 
invention of modem comfort and convenience was omitted. The 
premises were warmed throughout by means of steam pipes, and 
lighted by electricity. We must not forget to mention that, in 
addition to the bath-room attached to each set of rooms, there was 
also a number of baths provided in the basement of each block, 
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and having separate entranca from the rear, for the tise of labooxers 
whose calling required especial attention to cleanliness. 

Each block had alao a cr^he, or common nursery, under the charge 
of a matron, who for a email fee looked after young children and 
infants whose mothers had to leave their home« for work. Add to 
what has been described, that experienced saperintendents were 
appointed over each block, and that a committee of nine, selected 
from amongst the tenants by themselves, managed the affairs of the 
dwellings generally. One of the duties of these occupying tenants- 
oommittees was to care that only those workers were admitted to 
tenancy for whom the buildings had been erected. This prec&ulion 
was necessary, because it frequently had happened that, after the 
clearance of a particular area, and the substitution of improved 
aooommodation, a class superior to the resident*, for whose require- 
ments the improvements had been designed, would rush in and raise 
the rente against the poorer class of labour,who often thus were forced 
into thoroughfares more overcrowded than the ones they had left. 
To protect tho tenants of each locality, therefore, directly a new 
scheme was put in hand, a number of the best conducted men 
in the firea under improvement were nominated by the Department 
on the Housing of the Working Classes, and from this number 
the people aflected were allowed to select the nine referred to. 
It must be remembered in this place that the worst, or loafer class* 
bad been removed to the Penal Settlements.* Where any of that 
very diflBcult, or rowdy element remained, do not let it be thought 
that they were allowed to destroy the peace of the general body of, 
decent labour. There was none of that infinite cowardliness ol 
misrule existing in the twentieth century which the leading paper 
of the year 1894 described as characteristic of the nineteenth 
century: — "Civilisation must be pronounced rather a stupid 
affair if it is not capable of devising efficient protection against 
its domestic enemies. There is a flabby and sentimental condition 
of the public mind which reBnes away the distinction between 
right and wrong, between good and evil. A large portion of 
the British public is steeped in a sloppy and aluphy sentimentality. 
It shudders at applyuig the lash to the shoulders of some brute for 
whom hanging is a great deal too good. Any knave or charlatan 
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obtoina toleration, " etc. Now those are really brave words, and 
worthy of the great "Thunderer." And, moreover, they accur- 
ately doBcribed on immense proportion of Jubilee peopla On 
snch lines a Carlyle Democritoa is not conatitubod. We have Been, 
and shall further see, how he dealt with the villainous Jubilee 
swindlers of all aorta and conditions. We have not seen him start 
or stagger at any fetish, be it called Free Trade Fetish, Survival of 
the Fittest Fetish, Political Economy, Rights of Property, Progress 
of Civilisation, Liberty of the Subject, or any other fetish. The 
truth is, that a Carlyle Democritus sees in mere names absolutely 
nothing, but in FACTS absolutely everjrthing. What Jubilee 
lunatics called " Free Trade," he saw was mere " Unbridled Licence 
of Trade." Their "survival of the fittest" was the corruption, 
starvation, maceration, of the entire manhood of Britain, in order 
that some few thousands of idle, aport-loving, ancestor-selling peers, 
or worthlesa mammonites, might live in fulsome luxury. What 
the ruling class called '* rights of property " waa a huge stench- 
bladder which, when pierced by the Eevolutionary sword, poured 
out the stolen and misappropriated national wealth which a few 
land-robbers had fraudulently stolen from successive generations. 
Their ** progress of civilisation/ he saw, was a progress to Hell and 
Eternal Damnation. Their " liberty of the subject " was the license 
of might over right, of pretentious ignorance over innocence, of 
stalking quackery and fraud over retiring integrity and worth. 
High or !ow, rich or poor, strong or weak, let them, if they value 
their aouts, conform to the rule of Justice and of Wisdom. Abuse 
of any sort met with instant punishment ; no dead fly was per- 
mitted to make the Revolutionary ointment stink. A Carlyle 
Democritus spares not the rod. There was no difficulty found in 
dealing with the management of any of the labour palaces. The 
superintendents were everywhere in proportion to the requirements 
of the places. Order waa not a more absolute law of Kature than 
it was of the conduct of the Revolution everywhere. 

With regard to the assessment of the blocks of labour dwellings 
they all had to accommodate themselves to the rates which had pre- 
vailed in the old hovels, which were insome proportion to the earnings 
of the tenanta. The question as to whether these buildings " paid " 
can be safely answered ; for in place of imending filth, degradation, 
misery, and diaease, starving and mud-covered children, and filthy 
men and women, there were bright and murry little ones playing in 
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protected asphalt courts, away from mud gutters and general contam- 
ination, and there were clean and self-respecting men and women. 
There was health where there had been disease ; there was pure 
air and water where before had been unending stench and 
impurity. It was not the "pay" of a bishop's ten thousand 
pounds a year. But it leae tho pay of duty done, of godliness and 
justice, in placo of former infamous and nicrrilcsa neglect. 
Another essential feature in the assGasmcnt of these beautiful 
labour homes was the wise prorision which the Revolution had 
caused to be added to the general Assc.^ment Laws of the country, 
and which was to the effect that, after the assessment of every 
block had been completed, the following system of rebates should 
apply to all artisans' buildings, viz. : — A reduction of from five to 
ten per cent, was to bo allowed off the rent of any tenant whose 
rooms were certified by the Committee and Superintendent to be 
kept in an exemplary manner. Ordinary cleanliness and care were 
secured by the regulation and discipline enforced in all the dwell- 
ings ; but the rebate referred to was an inducement bo more than 
mere cleanliness, it sought to raise a spirit of worthy emulation in 
the tenants, and to induce tbem to brighten and beautify their 
tenements. In addition to the conveniences already mentioncil, 
lifts were provided in all high buildings; and, in a word, the 
exterior beauty and the interior comfort of the new labour homes 
throughout the country were not to be distinguished except, 
perhaps, for superior solidity of architecture, from the best quarters 
of the towns and cities. Directly the Lambeth Palace buildings 
were complete, which afforded accommodation for over two thousnud 
people, an area of corresponding population was clearod ; and after 
permanently housing the quondam inmates in the new buildings, 
similar magnificent labour palaces were at once built over the sites 
of the former slum wastes. In this manner was the whole of London 
and of the country generally in course of time gradually dealt 
with. Wherever temporary buildings could be obtained to remove 
the people into whilst new buildings were being erected, there the 
great work went on apace, as fast as willing hands and eager hearts 
could carry it. Nor let it be thought that there was the slightest 
difficulty in acquiring temporary buildings to house the workers in 
whilst new labour palaces were being erected on the old slum 
sites. Tho 1891 census proved that there were no less tluin 
372,164 empty houses at that time in Englarid and Wales alone — 
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a fact not a little notable when compared with this other fact^ 
that the eame cenBUs returned 481,663 tenemonts of the poor aa 
overcrowded. That is precisely one of those vivid characteristics 
of the whole Jubilee period, of the whole political economy, 
Btipply-and-demand, devil-take-the-hindermoet civilisation. Wanton, 
idle waste on the one hand, and crushing, maddening miseiy, 
wretchedness and suffering, on the other. Jubilee Government 
Census, Progress of the Species glorification, Pinnacle of Civilisa- 
tion theory ; Sorrypebble, universal prophet of the whole civilised 
world ; and yet, declares the official record, over three millions 
(3,258,044) of English and Welsh subjects crowded into pig 
tenements, whilst there lie absolutely empty more than a quarter 
of a million of houses. 

But damnable aa those records are, they are as angel-figures 
compared with Scotch or Irish House Census Returns. The 
Scotch returns show that their four millions of people consisted 
of about 874,000 families, or an average of about five people 
to a family (in England and Wales the average family is rather 
higher). Of those eight hundred and aeventy-four thousand 
families, more than three-fifths (to be exact, 535,566} lived in one 
or two rooms, some of those " one or two rooms " not having even 
a window in them. Over sixty per cent, of the entire Scotch 
nation were rather to be described aa kennelled than housed. 
With our poor Irish brothers and their mud-cabins it was yet 
worse. As to the cost of re-housing all these neglected thonsanda, 
Carlyle Democritus never let ^the work stay for funds. "The 
soldiers of peace should be aa dear to the State as the soldiers of 
war," would he say; ** issue land loans, if need be, but bouse 
my people worthily and without delay; they have waited long 
enough." It must not be imagined that there was any unnecessary 
costliness in the style of architecture a<loptedj anything like 
meretricious ornament was rigorously eschewed ; so also was the 
old deliberate ugliness of mere bricks (and they generally bad 
ones) and mortar (and that, for the most part, mud). Indeed, it 
was not only in the architecture of workmen's dwellings that Carlyle 
Democritus introduced and insisted upon an outward beauty of 
form and style, as weU as an inward regard to cleanliness and com- 
fort; he had instituted amongst his other councils, one on the 
"dwellings of the people," as well as one "on public buildings;" and 
to this latter body, consisting of the ablest artists and architects of 
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the day, wu referred the plans of all baildinga proposed to be erect«d. 
And whibt the County Councils determined all matters of con- 
atruction from a sanitary and local point of view, the Art Council 
protected the land from desecration such as prevailed in Jubilee 
times, when a money-grubbing duke and his agents, or a jerry- 
builder, could run up whole streets of mere brick walla with square 
holes in them, and call them houses. It was not only the slums 
that were rebuilt and beautified ; the unending miles of jerry-built 
hideousnesa were also reformed and beautified, either by the new 
landlord — the State — or inducements (mitigations of rent, and 
other facilities) were given to occupiers to improve the frontages 
of their houses in conformity with the requirements of the Art 
Council. Throughout London and the country these great 
reforms in the housing of the people went forward ; nor did the 
improvementa draw largely on the requisition fund (thoy were 
nearly all defrayed out of the improved and sequestrated pro- 
perties); but largo loans when required were at once forthcoming, 
and were always promptly recouped- After ten years of this 
treatment Slumland in the United S.ingdom had disappeared, 
except in those parts stUl incarcerating the old tolerators and 
abettors of it — the peers, bishops, legislators, elumowners, etc. All 
prisons in largo towns and cities had disappeared. Upon their sites 
had grown labour palaces, their centres wide co\irtyards, where 
dean and merry workmen's children could play untrodden by 
sewer-carts, uncontaminated by gutter mud. Tbere was not a 
street in London but showed unmistakable evidence of the 
wisdom of the new land laws. Nearly every man practically 
owned the house ho lived in. In place of one peer owning ten 
thousand houses, and sucking the life-blood of the people in 
oppressive rents, ten thousand householders enjoyed an undisturbed 
poitseaaaion. Streets which before had been but long-drawn 
miles of dreary bricks and window-panes, now shone forth in 
tasteful architecture. Jerrybuilding had had it$ day ; the jerry- 
builders and the swindling, grasping abettors of all that infamy 
bad paid their penalty by sequestration of property, and, in soma 
cases, of life. Throughout all the cities, towns, and villages, 
young trees beautified the streets, and in summer-time flowers 
from the park greonhousea were added also, and gave a brightness 
ind freshness to thorn which was everywhere reflected on the 
national life. All the parks were lighted by electricity, and 
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remained open until ten at night. Bands played in Ihem, and 
order was everywhere preserved by the widely organised system of 
park-keepers^ who were set to protect all parks and gardens in the 
proportion of three men to every two acres, A similar class of 
men were appointed to 3aperiDt«nd all the streets of the great 
cities, a system which not only afforded an enormous and worthy 
outlet for pensioned labour, as is explained elsewhere, * but which 
effected a long needed-reform in the general condition of the 
streets. Street-keepers were appointed in the proportion of one 
man to every fifty houses ; they were in direct communicatioQ 
with the police and fire-stations and the various councila by 
means of telephone stations provided on their respective beats. 
They thus afforded a great protection against disastroas firea; 
they reported any cases of accident ; and they helped to preserve 
perfect order in the streets. It was their duty to call the atten- 
tion of their District Council to any street whose condition reqtiirod 
repair or cleansing ; and they assisted the authorities in superin- 
tending the carrying out of all regulations as to street traffic 
The old abuses of street cries, street fights, street advertisements, 
street mud, street organs, and street nuisances generally, had 
disappeared as effectually as the slums and the alumowners. 
When in years to come the people saw the noble labour palaces 
which Carlyle Democritus had caused everywhere to be erected, 
and when they saw the bright, merry children playing in their 
broadj clean, well-sheltered playgrounds, and the cheerful, contented 
women, and the strong, reliant men, they admired the cleanliness 
and the beauty and the godliness of it all, for tb.ey had not quite 
forgotten the old order of half-naked gutter children, reeking in 
mud-filth and starvation, cramped in worse than pigsties, and 
the women distraught with hunger and misery until the God- 
likeness was forced out of them, and they would "insure" tlieJr 
little children in Jubilee Insurance Companies, and then slowly 
murder them for the few shillings money-gain which the law of 
Jubilee England winked somnolently upon.t — there was indeed 
much wonderment, and some of the descendants of the old political 
economical crew asked the Hevolutionary General if it would all 
"pay." Then Carlyle Democritus told these people that they 
could get their question quickly answered, for he had caused to 
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Inkocbnt people are prone to accept indiBcrtmiiiattily as truth, 
with on ease amounting to conviction, the aeaimncei, or even the 
opinions, of those in authority ; and they are still moie prone to 
adopt those assurances and opinions if they are supported by their 
daily newspaper. 

Were a modem Galileo to arise and tell them that the political 
world-system they had hitherto believed In was as false and unreal 
as the old-world theory that our earth was square, it Is tolerably 
certain that such a daring now Galileo would share the fate of 
most wise teachers who have been also innovators. How many 
would regret that we have no torture inquisition to dn^ his limbs 
and his opinions out of him, and vow that such was the will of 
Gtod. good people, you are by uo means so fat removed from 
mad and ignorant superstition as the complacent amongst you 
comfortably imagine. Has this present history not already shown 
you how a Gbhat Authority, one Giffen, Statistician General to 
Britannic Majesty's Government, had assured you that the *' world 
was nearly full," as far as the purpose of emigration waa 
concerned, and how the *' greatest newspaper in the world" had 
wept crocodile's tears over that awful revelation, commenting 
upon it that : " It is sad to think that an outlet for poverty 
which has existed all these years of the World's History is coming 
to an end." This is indeed a remarkable doctrine of Messrs 
Giffen, Times & Co. But is it more remarkable than this other : 
That it is unreasonable on the part of British working men to 
demand that the wage accorded them by their employers should 
be a living wage! Yet that is also the doctrine of the "greatest 
newspaper in the world." In spite of the formidable Government 
Statistician, and the leading newspaper in the world, Carlyle 
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DemocrituB determined that the planet Earth waa not yet fuU, and 
that Gvery Briton should be able to live by the honest labour of hia 
hands. And he also determined various other equally astound- 
ing principles of humanity and natural justice, not hitherto 
recognised by Political-, Giffen-, or Times' Economy. 

Having duly provided worthy human habitations for worthy 
human beings, the Revolution uext took steps to obliterate the 
degrading public-houses, which, in the Jubilee period, diverted 
seventy millions of the Nation's savings annually from thrift to 
waste, washing along with its bestial poison-flow tens of thouBands 
of men, women, and children into the slough of poverty, pauperism, 
misery, and crime. One brave worker amongst the starving 
children of the poorest of the poor in those times, who spoke with 
the written life records in his possession of some twenty-four 
thousand of these little suffering outcasts, has left it on record that 
the "most potent factor in the ruin of the young lives that came 
into my hands vras drink." " Were it not for the drink," lje writes, 

**HOKE THAN BIGBTY FEB CENT. OF THE CASES THAT COME INTO MY 
BAM>& WOULD NEVER HAVE NEEDED MT AID. ThIS 18 A STRONU 
STATEMENT, BUT I SPEAK THAT WHICH I DO KNOW." Another gTCat 

authority, in an address delivered before the Royal Statistical 
Society on the subject of "The Perils and Protection of Infant 
Life," stated that : "Deaths (of young children) from suffocation 
in bed were found to have a definite relation to intemperance. By 
far the largest number, over twenty-eight per cent., occurred during 
Saturday night " (refer to page 84 for a full description of a slnm- 
hell, drink Saturnalia), "and on that night about thirty-five per 
cent of all the apprehensions for drunkenness take place." 

The consumption of spirits was narrowed to near vanishing 
point by means of an exceedingly high duty, which practically 
confined their sale to chemists for medicinal purposes. Malt 
liquors could only be procured at eating-houses, restaurants, and 
general provision sellers, or (for consumption off the premises) 
from tlie brewers. The quality of the beverage (which had to be 
made from pure malt and bops) was jealoui^ly superintended by 
Government inspectors, and any adulteration by a brewer or dealer 
rendered him liable to enormous tine and loss of license for a 
second offence. The old abuse of " drinking clubs " was cured by 
their suppreesion, immediate and complete. With regard to 
working-men's clubs, it quickly followed upon the general 
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improvement in the condition of the working-classes that their 
clubs became raised in tone along with those who resorted to 
them ; and, furthermore, the loathing with which the crime of 
dmnkeDness grew to be held and punished, after the eatabliahment 
of worthy labour laws, tended to stamp out the filthy rice alto- 
gether. Though before tho Revolution drunkenness was allowed, 
in numerous cases, to extenuate guilt, after the Revolution it was 
made an aggravation of offence. Furthermore, on proof before a 
magistrate, or judge, that any man, never mind what his condition 
^IQlj of life might be, had been three times drunk, he was liable to a 
minimum period of six months' incarceration in an inebriates* 
prison, and to a minimum period, after one conviction, of two 
years. The old Jubilee theory of "liberty of the subject" was 
most piously "considered," but it was not permitted to mean 
licence of the subject. Also a faithful Government considered 
more the innocent wife and the tender children than the bestial 
and depraved drunkard 1 Remarkable, is it notf Probably, for 
did it not require the Revolution of a Carlyle Democritns — a social 
Galilei Galileo — before a party-ridden and beer-governed nation 
could be induced to even recognise that the clnims of maternity 
and innocence, of outraged women and suffering children to pro- 
tection, were superior to those of the besotted beast-thing — God 
forbid, we should call him man ! — mad with drink, ready to commit 
on them, or on any one, murder, or other crime? As for the 
ao-called music-halls — as such they were allowed to continue, but 
their old filthy trade of drink plu$ vulgarity was instantly sup- 
pressed—the drink — not the vulgarity ; th4it was not suppressed, 
it quickly suppreiwed itself ; for when once the besotted idiots who 
used to revel in those places could no longer become more or leAs 
comatose in those places, it transpired that neither could even 
their intelligence, when unfoggcd by liqaor, tolerate the old class 
of leg and haunch exposure, set off by more or less silly or allusive 
** songs." No bar was allowed in any such hall, theatre, or 
kindred place whatsoever. Coffee restaurants were permitted for 
the ravenous frequenters who might otherwise perhaps have 
succumbed if left without means of other sustenance than that 
which the proscenium afforded between the hours of eight and 
ten. 

The first great reform of the Labour Code was the abolition of 
casual employment, and the substitution of yearly engagement. 
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The hideouB barbarity and folly of the old syateni needa only to 
be realised to be condemned. Even in the Grovernment labour 
yards it waa a common thing, in Jubilee period, to diflmisa 
hundreds of men from work in the depths of winter, a proceeding 
which enjBured misery and starvation to men, women, and children 
in the most trying period of the year. It requires no argument 
to convince any thoughtful man how infinitely superior must be 
the permanent workman — assured of his livelihood, rendered 
intimately familiar with his surroundings and hia fellow-workera 
— to the poor casual labourer engaged for a fleeting period, paid 
by the hour, and dismissed, uncared for and unthankcd, when his 
task is done. Carlyle Democritus introduced a nobler system. 
Throughout the country, in Government workyards and factoriei^ 
and in aU Government service whataoever, from the postTnan to the 
postma^er, in all municipal employments, whether by County, 
District, or Pariah Council, he ordered that all engagements 
should be by annual agreement. In order to promote harmony 
and goodwill between employer and employed, he oansed to be 
eatablishod, in every centre of public employment, a Board of 
Reference, before whom ail questions of estrangement should be 
submitted. This Board was constituted of nine members, one in 
every three of whom was a representative selected by the men 
employed. Its object was not to take sides in any labour ques- 
tions which might arise, but rather to prevent their arising by 
alTording the employers, or their managers, a permanent council of 
information as between masters and men. These Boards of 
Reference were required to meet in private at least once a quartet^ 
and, if necessary, report to their respective public bodies, or 
depurtmeuts, upon any matter requiring their attention. By this 
means the men were safeguarded against possible dbmisaal with- 
out eause, protected against high-handed action by unjust over- 
seers j or, on the other hand, they could bring before their masters 
any question of reform, or of management, by virtue of their 
office, and without its assuming the nature of ill-will or complaint. 
Xo dismissal could take place until such a Board had hemrd and 
decided upon a case, but any workman guilty of misconduct could 
be suspended until their decision could be obtained. This 
establishing of permanent labour staffs throughout the country, 
together with the eight hours' work-day which accompanied it, 
again combined with the fixing of a minimum or living wage, 
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formed a strong starting-point from whence to promulgate the 
system eventually in all industries, private and public Carlyb 
Democritus hud always held that the Government, and its 
satellites — the municipal authorities — must be model employers of 
labour ; it is they who set the great example to the Nation ; 
indeed, if the matter is seen rightly, no universal and general 
improvement is possible iintil Government has set the ideal before 
the people. But, in justice to the great General^ let not any loose 
poetic meaning be attributed to that word "ideal" as he inter- 
preted it: *'The worthiest, truest, most practical, and most just 
conditions of employment^" those were the pure and simple con- 
ditions which he insisted should characterise State service. What 
were such conditions t These : — 

1. Healthy, adequate homes; HOMES, not hovels, for the 

workers. 

2. Permanency and regularity of employment. 

3. Just and honest wage, in manful recognition of the fact 

that the man's labour is to be requited, not the tmci- 
dental circumatanoe that one other man, or one million 
other men, could be found to supply his place. 

4. Insurance and provision against the worker's untimely 

death or disaster ; assurance that his wife, children, or 
dependants should never suffer by reason of his service : 
" Be not to me as a servant, who serves his master 
merely for the sake of reward ; serve me with all your 
heart and will, and I will protect you and yours, as a 
father his children." (Carlyle Democritus, in the name 
of the State, to the workmen engaged under the naif 
Labour Code.) Pension and provision in old age. 

6. Definite and moderate hours of labour, justly and wisely 
apportioned to the nature, conditions, and arduonsneasof 
the work. 

G. Inducement and opportunity to worthy and elevating 
recreation in hours of relaxation and leisure. Not 
temptation of bestial gin-hells on all sides of the 
labourer, thus the Government encouraged in all 
directions: Well-laid-out parks, good music, public 
libraries, manly sports, gymnasia, etc. 
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7. Th6 aystom of apprenticcBhip was introduced in all the 
Government workahops, niineS} and laboratories. Espec- 
ially were the sons of the workers welcomed. 
& In addition to all the wisdom of arrangement which the 
Oovemment thua established in its dockyards, work- 
shops, arsenals, and factories throughout the Empire, it 
also established in the United Kingdom *' model woik- 
shops " in every branch of trade. These were not to 
compete with trade. Quite the contrary. They were 
formed to induce co-operation in all trades, co-operation^ 
▼i£. in the determination to reassert Great Britain's 
lost prestige in the markets of the world for sterling 
thoroughness of work and material. Only the most 
perfect articles of workmanship were allowed to 
bear the Grovemment stamp, and the prices fixed upon 
these articles were never less than ten per cent, higher 
than the prices current for the best manufactures of 
private makers. But the value of these State work- 
shops was inestimable. They speedily caused the death 
of shoddy everywhere. People soon grew to appreciate 
the value of a good article, and the absolute worthless- 
ness of the old fraud stuffs. 
Manufacturers were at last compelled to supply genuine goods, 
and one after another applied to Government for the right to mark 
their goods with the proud guarantee of perfect workmanship 
which only actual fulfilment of the Government conditions could 
secure them. When once the object of Carlyle Democritns was 
attained, and a true standard of honest and thorough workmanship 
in all trades establiehed, be transferred all the State model 
factories to trade guilds, but preserved them against future degen- 
eracy by uniting them under the supervision of the Board of 
Trade, which department was represented by one Government 
Commissioner on the council of every guild. Wherever any of the 
old guilds existed, they were reformed in the following manner : — 
Their funds were declared liable to public audit ; a special council 
of the Board of Trade was appointed to help in restoring the 
original purpose of their existence. All the mere dummy or 
feeding members of the guild, who were not connected with the 
trades they served, were at once expelled; in their place the 
loteiuoflt members of the respective trades were elected and on 
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oaa was admitted to membership of any guild unless he was 
directly connected with the trade it represented. And not only 
the masters, hut, in the proportion of one to ten, representative 
workmen were also admitted to the guilds, for it is ever an essen- 
tial condition of any wise reform in trade or manufacture, that the 
conditions of the worker, as well as of the material, shall receive 
perennial consideration. All those ancient squanderings on ful- 
some banquets were stopped ; not only that, but wherever 
responsibility could be brought home to those who had 
wasted the revenues of the guild, they were made to refund 
tlie corrupt and greedy waste of funds which had been originally 
devised for a noble purpose. 

We have seen how the Revolution dealt with its workers. 
It is necessary to further explain some of the eight divisions under 
which the State dealt with its various grades of labour, 

The First Division — that which provided good housing. The 
method pursued was upon lines similar to those described in the 
first chapter of this book.* It is only necessary to add that 
wherever cottages had to be provided within the vicinity of the 
workmen's factories — at the arsenals for instance — as much care 
was given to structure and design as in the case of the highest 
officials. 

The Second Condition — Permanency of the Labour Contract. 
No difficulty was found in carrying out this reform ; the branches of 
the Government Service were so various that if at any time one 
portion was slock, another would probably be brisk. The entire 
service was interdependent, and men could be transferred from one 
branch to another as might be required. In fact, the system wjta 
precisely that of an army, the men well drilled — with tools in 
place of arms. The various departments of labour were so many 
various labour regiments, and the men soon well appreciated the 
brave and independent position the new conditions of service 
established for them. As in the fighting army, so in the labour 
army, a worthy spirit of love and pride in their service engendered 
and spread amongst the men. Just as only the beat men were 
selected for military service, so were only the best working men 
selected for State labour service, and it was not long before the 
uniforms of the State labourers evoked a splendid emulation in 
iheir wearers. 

• Pftga 176. 
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77ie Third CondUion. — An adequate wage carried with it the 
proTiaion of a working uniform, appropriate to the different 
branches of the service. It is impossible to overrate the value of 
this innovation ; the advantage to the mea as an addition to their 
wages was its very least benefit — " the honour of tlie cloth " has a 
deep meanicig in it, never mind whether that cloth be the black of 
the parson, the blue of the sailor, or the rod of the soldier. The 
Labour Army of the State became the sturdiest and worthiest body 
of men in the country ; there wore few prizes more cherished than 
a good service stripe of a labour regiment, carrying with it as it 
did an addition to the wearer's pension. The National Insurance, 
dealt with fully in a later division of this book, covered all 
men in State employment, but they enjoyed besides a pension 
according to the length and merit of their service, which ranged 
from one-tenth to one-quarter of the sums detailed under the 
General Insurance System,* which addition to the ordinary annuity 
was paid by the State. "With regard to the rate of wages paid by 
the State, they followed the rules laid down in the general trades, 
as indicated further on ; but the men enjoyed the State pension 
and uniform in addition. 

The Fifth Condiivm — Hours of Labour, These varied consider- 
ably. The mines, it will be remembered, were now all owned and 
worked by the State. Amongst the changes which this brought about 
was an absolute cessation of competition between mine and mine ; 
and, as the fundamental condition of all employment after the 
Revolution was the wellbeing of the people, all labour under- 
ground was restricted to six hours a day. The rest of the miners' 
time was devoted to the cultivation of his agricultural holding — 
every miner having his own allotment of from one to three acres, 
or, where the position of the mine did not afiford facilities for 
small allotments, larger areas were worked in common. Before 
proceeding further, it will bo well to remind the reader that under 
the term " State Employment " is included all public service of 
what nature soever. From the earliest days of the Revolution 
Carlyle Democritus had come to an understanding with the 
municipal authorities throughout the country ; therefore let it be 
well grasped that, from the smallest Parish Council to the 
greatest Metropolitan County Council, the new labour code in 
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eyery detail applied. The old cruel fonn of Vestry laboar, with 
its wretched rags-and^tattere decrepities, wae for ever abolished. 
No more were those ignorant bodies permitted to degrade the name 
of employer by filling their filthy roadways with half-starved, half- 
P-Oft) paid, worn-out beggar labour. In a word, only the beat men were 
■elected for parochial and monicipal, as for Government employ- 
ment, and the rules as to pay, uniform, pension, hours ol labour, 
were identicaL 

To revert, then, to the hoars of labour. The maximum 
was eight) but it was not the minimum ; all labourers in 
unwholesome trades, such, for instance, as workers on sewage 
stations, furnace-stokers, miners, etc., served fewer hours, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Labour Councils, who regulated aU 
matters arising out of the new code. In all those employ menta 
where work was required during long periods, such as road clean- 
ing, from five in the morning till ten at night; gas-making (all the 
gas, water, and electric light works had been taken over by the 
State or municipal authorities), park superintendence, etc., there 
were double relays of men. And it may be incidentally mentioned 
here that the result of this wise policy was as ovideat in the 
perfect cleanliness and safety of all the roadways, whatever might 
be the conditiou of the weather, as it was in the bright, manful, 
and worthily independent bearing of the labourers everywhere. 
The men no longer bore that sluggish, hang-dog, sollen air of 
liBtless misery which in Jabilee times too often characterised 
them. Work and workmen at last were worthy of one another. 
With regard to the men employed to superintend the parks and 
public gardens, and to prescr\'e order in the streets of large towns 
— this branch of service, light and healthful, was reserved entirely 
for pensioners, not only those of thu State, such as soldiers, sailors, 
and workmen, but for all pensioners over sixty, who, under tlie 
National Old Ago Insurance scheme, were already fairly provided 
for, and (by the large avenue here opened to them) could for 
five years, or for a longer period if they desired it, and if their 
health and strength warranted it (a matter which the Labour 
Council decided), further increase their pension by a wage which 
was based upon an addition of one-half to the amount of 
the annuity they were entitled to. Thoy received also the 
uniforms pertaining to the Services. This Service must not be 
misinterpreted as any infraction of the minimum wage. It was a 
part of the National Insurance scheme, and afforded a worthy 
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opportunity for those who, whilst compelled to retire horn the 
ranks of active labour, still deaired an outlet for remaining activity 
of a light and not exhausting kind. This outlet for pensioned 
labour had been reserved by the authors of the reformed code as a 
valuable means of supplementing the Insurance Pension to those 
workers who, by good service, deserved rocognitioD. Both the 
Street and Park Corps were available only to those pensioners 
who had earned their employers' or the State's good-eervioo 
certiQcates. The number of street-keepers thus absorbed was 
immense, nor was the number of park-keepers inconsiderable. At 
the commencement of the twentieth century London alone con- 
tained about 750,000 houses, with a total street area of about 4000 
miles. Tliis vast city was ridiculously undermanned. Street 
pests abounded everywhere, but rarely was a policeman discover- 
able when most required. It was not so much an increase of 
police that was necessary as the institution of a subsidiary force, 
similar in constitution to the private keepers provided, even in 
Jubilee times, by the leaidonts of some of the richer neighbour* 
hoods, who patrolled their squares or streets, and kept away 
loafers, beggars, organ-grinders, and other nuisances too numerous 
to mention, which were the unending torment of London residents 
in those times. The corps of street-keepers established from the good 
service pensioners called into requisition nearly fifty thousand men 
in London alone — vis. one man being allotted to every fifty houses, 
required fifteen thousand men — or three times that number on the 
eight hours' system for night and day reliefs. Shelters were 
provided somewhat similar to those which had prevailed for 
cabmen. Where cabmen's shelters already existed, the street- 
keepers used them in common, the local authority duly paying for 
such accommodation. The total number of these keepers required 
throughout the kingdom for similarly patrolling all the cities and 
towns, large and small, including those men already enumerated, 
afforded an outlet for 650,000 pensioned labourers. 

A slight digression may be here made to explain one central feature 
of the organisation which characterised the entire force, and which 
characterised also the entire municipal service throughout the 
country. Variety in detail of management was not wanting in the 
different country towns and cities ; but there was one dominant 
feature particular to them alL We shall confine our illustration 
to London, but it will be understood that the discipline and 
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legulation was common to the whole Service. The Revolution 
left to the various Municipalities and Councils the nomenclature of 
the streets, but they insisted upon the universal adoption of a 
system which was independent of mere street names — which in 
the metropolitan city was almost chaos itself. The new system 
consisted in the numbering of every street, smaU or large, in 
addition to its name or postal division. The tortuous construction 
of many of the streets did not permit of an absolute approach to 
exact consecutiveness of street numbering sufficient to directly 
guide an erring pedestrian in search of any one of the score, or 
twice a score, of similarly designated London thoroughfares ; but 
it materially assisted even him. The value of the street numeral 
system as a postal and telegraphic facility it would be difficult to 
over-estimate. It was enacted, therefore, that underneath the 
name of every street its number should also be added. For 
instance, one of the numerous *' High Streets " of London appeared 

written thus : 

High Street^ 

Kensington, 

S.W. 

(1376.) 

The advantage of this system to colonial or foreign telegrams and. 
cables need not be urged: 9, 1376, would be all the address that^ 
was required to designate the inhabitant of No. 9 High Streetj^J 
Kensington, London. There is only to be added that the 
enumerating was entrusted to practical experts, who took steps to 
make the system as simple and scientifically accurate as possible. 
Wherever vacant land existed, numbers were missed to allow for 
future street extension without disturbing the local consecutiveness 
of figuring. Every street-keepei bore upon the collar of his uniform 
his street-number ; plus an a, b, or c, in the case of streets which 
exceeded fifty houses. Nor was it any longer left to a small local 
authority to neglect its duty * of properly marking up the street 
names on buildings and lamps. It had to carry out the law, 



* Odb lyBtfim of road'tleaoing was cooipulsory thiooghoat all towns, 
districts, and parishes. Instead of the old oo-system of the Yoatries, with 
thair gangs of twenty to forty inefficient poor Ubonrsra, nnder-paid, nnder-fed, 
miserably clad, getting in each other's way, without responsibUity of any 
sort — strong, well-paid, well -uniformed, and properly trained men were 
engaged. One man, or two men, bad a definite length of streetway to keep 
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nnd the law now compelled it to have the names and uuinbors 
of streets plainly and legibly marked on the corner hooae of every 
street, and upon the corner lamp-post of every street, or turning ; 
furthermore, in the case of long roads and streets, the names had 
to appear on every twenty-fifth house, on both sides of the street, 
and upon the street-lamp-glass nearest such twenty-fifth house. 
It was one of the duties of the street-keepers to report any such 
name which required renovation or repair to the District Council, 
and in default of remedy within seven days he had to report it to 
the County Council, who would compel the delinquent smaller body 
to take action. 

The London and Suburban woods, parks, and public gardens 
covered an area of about twelve thousand acres before, and about 
fifteen thousand acres after, the Revolution. (The parks were 
cleared of private houses, which had been erected in some of them, 
new gardens had been laid out in centres requiring such air spaces, 
and the existing gardens increased in area wherever possible.) 
Three park or garden keepers were appointed for every two acres 
of ground ; a double staff was required to work the eight hours' 
shift, for although only one shift was necessary in the short winter 
days, the summer seasons required double relays, and some 
additional numbers were required for the smaller gardens, numbers 
of which were only one aero or less, but which all required better 
superintendence than they had hitherto received. With regard to 
the fewer hands required in the parks in the winter monthri, this 
waa alM the time when msre men were required in the streets, 
because in the inclement weather the hours of service were shorter j 
therefore the street-keepers and park-keepers were made inter- 
changeable. This was a feature of all State and Municipal 
empIo3anent after the Kevolution. None of these keepers in any 
way dislodged the existing gardeners, as their duties were strictly 
confined to the maintenance of order. In London a permanent 
staff of park-keepers required, and found an outlet for, twenty 
thousand hands, and the number similarly employed throughout 
the kingdom, including London, absorbed altogether sixty thousand 



oleaa, varying, actordiog to the density of traffic and width of thoroaghfore, 
from t«n hoosQ-lengthB to fifty. For his portion of the road and footway 
each nan was made responsible, and with the two ahlfta of eight hoars, the 
system made LondoD and all Britiih towns and citiea the cleanest aod beat- 
Mdsrvd of all Muuicipalitieti iu the world. 
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men. There waa thus provided an outlet for future penBionen-* 
in a eervioe honourable to the employer and employed — placing at 
least seven hundred thousand men in a situation of worthy serviee. 
However, the requirements of the State could not wait until a 
sufficient number of workers, under the new Labour Code, had 
passed through the various grades which were to entitle them to 
fill vacancies in the keeper service as they might arise. The firat 
places were therefore allotted to all those men over sixty years of 
age whose health, strength, and good character recommended them 
to the Labour CounciL The staff of men already serving as park- 
keepers remained in their places ; but in future no keeper under 
sixty years of age could be so employed. Such employment waa 
not fitted to young, active men, whose work was required in 
sterner places. Before leaving tliia section of State labour, which 
deals with the number of hours of all servants in the employment 
of the Government, thero remains only to be added that in certain 
branches of the Civil Service a system of average was continued to 
be observed, as in pre-RevoIutionary times j in such cases, for 
instance, as officers and clerks to Parliament, which only sat during 
a period of the year. All salaries were annual, and all engagements 
were permanent, even to that of the humblest charwoman, but thei 
hours of attendance depended upon the sittings of the House. li^ 
was provided, in all coses, that the average work hours must not 
exceed the statutory eight. 

The Seventh Condition of State labour — the System of Apprentice- 
ship — calls for some elucidation. As it waa the determination of 
the Revolution to put an cad to incompetent workmanship in all 
trades, it was essential that the State should set the example 
in a reform which the State was inaugurating. It was enacted by 
a law — which naturally only applied to persons less than ten 
years of age at the date of its enactment— that future employers 
should only engage workmen who had obtained a certificate of 
competency from their respective Trade Guilds. All that waa 
necessary to obtain such certificate was a due period of apprentio5>< 
ship in technical and theoretical training as the nature of the trade 
required, and the certificate had to stato whether the finished 
apprentice was ordinarily skilled or highly skilled in his craft This 
wise law protected men and masters alike, and prevented any incom- 
petent foreigner — as in the old Jubilee period — ruining the price of 
labour by offering his unskilled services at mere starvation wages- 
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A foreigner could obtain service rightly enough, but not unlees 
he was able to pass the Guild test of the trade he wished to work 
ixL The Labour Unions which, after the Revolution^ were not 
only conntenancodf but supported by the State, by an 
addition, or bonus of one-tenth to the sum subscribed by its 
actual members (on condition that any cause of complaint or 
dispute should be referred to the Boards of Conciliation, or other 
arbitration, for settlement), welcomed the system of apprenticeship, 
and fostered it in every way. The Government welcomed 
apprentices in all branches of its service, and it was seldom that a 
Government apprentice failed to obtain the highest^ass Guild 
certificate. As will be seen under the division of this History 
which deals with child labour, fourteen years was the minimum 
age for admitting a child to apprenticeship or service, and the rate 
of wages for lads who had passed out of their apprenticeship was 
regulated by the Guilds at a minimtun of one-quarter the adult 
ratp for lads below seventeen years, one-half between seventeen and 
nineteea, and three-quarters between nineteen and twenty-one. 
At twenty-one years the worker came under the laws governing 
adult labour. One reason that had weighed heavily with the 
framers of the Labour Code in fixing their wages rates liberally was 
to enable and induce young workers to early marriage — that is to 
eay, after their attainment of the statutory period of twenty-four 
years of age.* The proposal of the Revolution to inhibit young 
men from marriage before their twenty-fourth year, and women 
before their eighteenth, had been adopted not only by the workers 
but by the whole nation, and had been made a law of the land. 
It Lb dealt with elsewhere and is only here referred to, because 
one of the many recommendations which induced Carlyle 
Democritus to urge all employers to foster the apprenticing in 
their works of their labourers' children was the steadier influence 
which such a method exerts on the fathers, the consequent 
stimulus by example and emulation that the fathers exert upon 
their sons, and the certain impetus that hereditary employment 
gives to improvement in all crafts. 
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Thk last chapter dealt with the State employees of LabooTr the 
next chapter will deal with the ordinary employees of labour. This 
ifl an apt place, between those two chapters, to record the institu- 
tione and reforms which the Revolution adopted on behalf of 
employers as well as employed. Carlyle Democritus was too joat 
and wise a etuteamau to invest industrial Icgislotion with that 
mephitic atmosphere of ill-will, distrust, and antipathy which 
characterised most of the Jubilee measures. He know that the 
masters had suffered from the old cruel social system often as deeply 
as the men. He knew that it was not a question of men against 
masters, but of men tcith masters. Their interests were aa 
identical as those of a sea-captain and his ship's crew. He knew 
that there never, could be any true benefit to a working man 
which did not also, and as truly, benefit the working master. 
Then let it be realised how this identity of interest was recognised 
by the Rovolutiou. For, if Carlyle Democritus had an unbounded 
sympathy for the saScring working men, he had also a deep 
admiration for the working masters, who had fought the world in 
anna, as of old the naked Britons fought the cuirassed BomanB, 
because the modern — like the ancient — Britons fonght after being 
beaten. For, in spite of ever-increasing loss and suffering — loss of 
trade and merciless competition — they fought on until branch 
after branch of industry was killed out by the operation of the 
iiiferoal Jubilee system. If any mortal doubt this let him probe 
the life-records of thousands upon thousands of the small manu- 
facturers, merchants, aud tradesmen who suffered in the Jubilee 
period. There were master victims aa well aa men victims, only 
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lesB numerous because officers must ever be in a minority to men. 
If any there be wbo doubt the reality and the extent of the 
evils from which the great and the emalJ traden and manu- 
facturers suffered in Jubilee Period, let then ponder over this 
record : — 

1. Just as there was no adequate provision for the labourer 
against the evils arising from untimely death or accident, old age, 
or decay of vigour, inadequate protection in dangerous trades, etc., 
so there was no provision for the vast numbers of small trades- 
men and masteis, who also were liable to those evils, and seldom 
had opportunity of guarding against them. An analysis of the 
broken-down paupers inside or outside workhouses ghowed always 
a considerable percentage of men who had been employers. And 
of that vast number who lived in a perpetual struggle against the 
demon of poverty, their lives one long slavery to feed and main- 
tain their wives and children, only those know who submitted to or 
witnessed the struggle. Scores of thousands of such middle 
classes wrestled with poverty in a grapple which only ended with 
their death. For ever let thoee who wish to understand and help 
in solving the great social problems of modem civilization discard 
that narrow, cruel division, fostered and bred by Jubilee Sorrypebble 
and his like, which would make irreconcilable enemies of what he 
and they called the " classes and the masses." The greatest cause 
of the failure of his and their cowardly legislation was mainly due 
to that brutal doctrine. This is a far truer one : — Any legislation 
which benefits (causes good to) one section of a Nation, and 
malefits (causes harm to) another, contains in itself the ingredient 
of danger and death to both. It was in recognition of this 
principle that Carlyle Democritus, when he introduced his National 
Insurance against old age, accident, and death, made it include 
the whole Nation — masters and men. 

2. An evil which beset the honest trader and manufacturer on 
all sides was the unfair competition which quackery, in all its 
myriad fraud and swindle forms, was permitted to offer against 
him unopposed. Jubilee laws rightly enough tried to prevent the 
master employing his men in unhealthy factories ', they got as far 
even as proposing to forbid— or at least reporting upon — the 
cruelty inflicted by the use of dangerous ingredients in the manu- 
facture of pottery and glazed ware, match-making, load-smelting, 
glass-blowing, chemicals, etc. Extreme politicians dreaiut of tho 
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wisdom and necessity of compelling the provision of expensive, 
but highly necessary, acccssoriea in the shape of ventilating 
machinery, bathB and wash-houses, in all the lead, paint, and other 
injurious industries, and of forbidding altogether the use of snch 
poisons as arsenic as an ingredient of glazed ware, white phosphoros 
104) in match-making, etc. Indeed, the Government OiuetU went so 
far as to one day announce that " the following prooessee carried 
on in factories are declared to be dangerous to health : The 
manufacture of red, orange, or yellow lead ; lead-smelting, tinning 
and enamelling of iron ware, oeitain electric works, flax mills, and 
linen factories." They restricted and songht to further restrict 
the hours and the ages of women and child employment. How 
tighteona all that as a step towards protection of the workers ! As 
will be seen in succeeding chapters, all those, and far wider, 
wiser, and more merciful provisions and protections were made 
absolute law after the Bevolution. 

But your Carlyle Democritus is not a erased Jubilee party 
ranter, forcibly stripping naked his own son, and pitting him 
mercilessly against a thrice "protected** rival. He knew that 
the English master and the English man, like any wisely wedded 
couple, were one — not to be treated separately, but to be united 
in one strong bond of just-dealing. " An English potter shall not 
use arsenic to glaze his ware with, must use a less dangerous, 
if costlier, ingredient," said Jubilee ** Free Trade.'* ** But the 
foreigner shall be allowed to send his poison-made glazeries free 
and broadcast, to compete with your honest English ones." And 
so English potter-masters and men alike may starve, so long as 
our fine Jubilee idiocy of unrestricted ** Free " Trade totter hell- 
ward on its Cobden-apex of word nonsense. Carlyle DemcicritUfi 
protected labour more righteously than ever a Jubilee Word 
Parliament even proposed to do, but he knew that there was no 
justice for men which did not protect the masters also. An eight 
hours' day ; no poison-ingredients ; healthily ventilated factories ; 
complete and worthy provision for the workers ; absolute pro- 
hibition against employing women and children in dangerous trades. 
Bight godly all that. But how are you going to preserve those 
noble conditions 1 How are you going to preserve ani/ conditions 
whatsoever, if your shilhng article made under righteous con- 
ditions uf manufacture, of true purity and fineness, is to be left 
imsold, whilst a foreign poisonous one made by slave and sweated 
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labour is, by "Free Trade " Jubilism, saleable for some ninepence- 
halfpenny 1 * 

Now upon that matter let there be no manner of doubt whatso- 
ever. The extra coet of an eight hours' day over a ten houra' day 
is precisely calculable ; of cheap poison-ingredients over healthful 
and more expensive ones also calculable; of little eight-year old 
Sicilian children slaved to a cruel death in dangerous industries at 
two shillings a week wage, whilst innocent English children are (108) 
protected from labour until their fourteenth year,t that is also 
calculable. 

And the eight hours work -day has to be reckoned upon machinery 
as well as upon men. In the latter case the cost may be redeemed 
by the superior litness and energy of the workers ; in the case of 
the machinery additional cost must be allowed for. Foreign and 
English manufacturers employing a thousand horse-power of 
identical machinery for, say, fifty hours a week by British reatric- 

* Listen to this short extract from the record of Enf^U^h trade, 
published in 1894: — "Owiug to th« American Prohibition T&riiT, manu- 
focturera of AxmlDBter carpets were mach concerned by the iDtroduction of 
lov-grade AmDrican carpets. Worsted- spinnen haie naturaUy [Jubilee 
natorally) toffered with carpet-spiimers, and the output of the mills has 
been reduced twenty-five percent below the average.*' ''Hopes have been 
raised by the prospect of a reduction in the American dnty" [no hopes from 
a mad, party-ridden, license -of- trade- to- foreigners, whilst we hamper English 
manufacturers on all lides Govemment] ; " but," continues the report, ** tbe 
hopes are practically futile " ; and so the great carpet iudustry of Kidder- 
minster is oppressed. In Leeds also, says the same record, "foreign trade 
has b«en unsatisfactory. The United States have taken next to nething 
[send us their inferior produce ' frae/ or even plus a bounty, whilst it taxes 
OUT best British goods up to eighty per cent.]. France formerly used to 
take considerable quantities of Leeds cloth, but last year scarcely any. 
The clothing trade has been the worst ever experienced ; manufactures have 
declined twenty to thirty per cent. ; the United States' demand has run down 
to almost nothing." U is the same story everywhere, even down to 
poisonous spirits. Tbe same report saya: "Foreign plain spirits would 
appear to be quite thrusting home distillations out of the market. Owing 
to the operation of the American Tariff, which practically prohibits the 
importation of molaases, it is made isto mm chutfiy of inferior quality and 
shipped to this market" For is not anything, from low grade soft goods to (iq^) 
poisonous spirits, good enough for Jubilee Parliaments, so long as they, and 
everything, be cheap and nasty t That the British workmen starve, tliat 
British milU stand idle, what is all that to word*ni cohering party factious, 
so loDg as license-of-trade spina menily on its apex, whirling British Tradr 
into limbo \ 

t Page 202. 
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tion, and seventy hours a week by foreign no-restriction, wonld run 
an unequal race, a sort of Jubilee-race, survival not necessarily to 
the fittest, but perhaps most-sweated product of labour. Shall no 
wisdom of justice step in between the British freed labourer and tha 
foreign enslaved labourer ? Shall only Jubilee blindness prevail — 
Jubilee oppressed trade for the much-enduring British manufacturer, 
and universal license of trade for the foreign manufacturer 1 Good 
Engliah people, open your eyes, take your brave but ostrichised 
heads out of the free-trade sand, and see ! For tho sake of truth 
and wisdom, let not political party idiots longer blind you with 
rhetoric twaddle. If indeed you are to be eternally afErighted by a 
lie-word, a catch-phrase, Heaven protect you — which indeed Heaven 
will not do, Heaven having set its great law upon mankind, whicli 
commands that mankind shall help and protect itself, and not hide 
its head in catch-words and rhetoric-idiocies. Let all the Radical 
Jesuit party fanatics in creation roar themselves hoarse against 
uuswervable Fact, and yet shall Fact abide, and not tho Jesuit- 
Radical party-fanatical sham fact ! It is true that some of the 
largest manufacturoru might economise both machinery and work- 
men on the eight hours' day, and survive all the many restrictions 
of the Factory Acta, etc. But the best proof that the generality of 
manufacturers stood no chance against such one-sided competition 
is the Jubilee trade-return for the year 1 893, which showed how 
the iron machines and iron-ware of England were fading in export, 
whilst, from Germany alone, in that one year, England imported 
iron machinery and iron-ware to the extent of nearly two millions 
sterling. That is not a light record, for we find in the latest 
Jubilee census return that 800,000 men were employed in the 
ougiueering and ship-building industries alone, all of thorn riding 
those iron steam-hoi'ses upon that strange Jubilee free-trade race- 
course. The foreign manufacturer running his iron horsea seventy 
hours a week, and your British manufacturer to run his only fifty 
hours a week ! Could a wise and truth-loving man promise you 
victory in such a race? 

FttSB Tbade ! you mad, patty-ridden, Jubilee word-governed 
ones T Free Trade t Yes, upon just and equitable conditions ; it is 
no free trade else. Mod, party-governed England gave cruel, 
unbridled license of trade to the foreigner, whilst it hamperedj 
restricted, and shackled trade for the Englishman. 

Among the interosting articles of commerce admitted from 
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Oennany by Jutilee "free trade," free to compete with British 
good% we find "hardware, hosiery, brushcB^ lithographic-printing, 
joinery, and other articles, etamped with the English words * Perfec- 
tion,' 'Reliable,' etc., with a view to deceiving the British 
purchaser." Naturally the British Trade Unions protested against 
the competition of such prison-made goods. But the British 
Jubilee Kadical Government, intent only upon Disestablishment and 
general disruption, in answer to the usual " question " said : — 
" There is * no power ' to prevent the importation of such goods, 
and we [supiuo, idiotic, free-trade-Radical-Govemment] do not 
think the German Government would 'like' to have theb goods 
marked 'priaon-made,' etc" 

No more of that infamous Jubilee idiocy for sane men, for 
Heaven's sake 1 Unbridled murder-license on both sides, if you 
will. Work your babies from their mother's womb ; slave your 
adults from sunrise to sunset in poisonous sweating dens. Work 
young girls in white lead factories till they fall palsied, or dead, 
after a few mouths or even days.* Steep your women in 
phosphorus fumes till their bones rot as they stand, and death 
seizes them in its most ghastly form, and the corpse can be buried 
at night by the light of its own disease. All that and more was 
practised wholesale at Jubilee period, and if any more righteous 
manufacturers, as a few endeavoured to do, discarded the cheap 
and deadly poisons, they were nigh ruined because **free trade," 
with its lunatic devil's pass, welcomed the poisonous things fre^ 
from abroad. Aye, do all that, and more. Put your tender 
women to the cruellest drudgery, even from babehood unto 
puberty, and from puberty to pregnancy ; for all that is frtedom^ 
of a sort — of the hell and the devil sort — Jubilee freedom that 
But, by the eternal Heaven, if English laws are to protect 
Engli8hf7i«n, so shall co-equal laws protect the English masters of 
those men.f Of that a Carlyle Democritus pennits no doubt. 

* See page 341-2. 

+ As f u book u the year 1870 th« German Farliiuuciit petitioned its 
Imperial OhanooUor to take steps to prohibit the ase of white phosphonu in 
the manufacture of matches, and simultaneously with this prohibition to 
impose an increased duty on them. 

la not that but mere justice for German, as for all manufacturers 1 
Protect workmen from cruel diaceae — yes, indeed I But protoct masters also, 
from a not lose cruel disease, ruin, brought about by free import ef the very 
goods they are forbidden to Cabrioat«j which min would orerwhelm the 
workmen too. 
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Difltinguiah well, O English people, between ^odly freedom of 
trade, or of anything else, and mere brutalising license of trade^ 
or of anything else. The Revolution inangurated quite an 
nnequlTOcal law against quack manufactures of any sort. Mere 
lying advertisements made their owners responsible for every word 
they printed. No rival house, or enterprising newspaper, had to^ 
do the dirty work which a corrupt and cowardly lawyer-party- 
govemiuent had neglected. All such cases were imperative upon 
the board of public prosecutors. What a man advertised, 
that had the man to make good, or take himself and his 
quackeries off. The trade guilds preserved and watched over 
the purity of all manufactures. Only those goods which reached 
the level oi true excellence were permitted to be marked " beet.' 
As every quality receded from the trae standard, each article had 
to record indelibly upon it, in unmistakable plainness, '* second," 
"third," or further removed from '* first," or best quality, as the 
case might be. "Caveat emptor" ("Buyer, beware, for I may 
delude and swindle you according to my ingenuity, cunning, and 
power of infinite lying") got changed into "Caveat venditor" 
("Seller, beware, I give you my honest coin; in exchange, I 
demand your honest ware").* 

Tliat law did not alone protect the buyer against fraud ; it 
protected the honest manufacturer even more, and the able work- 
man most of all. That it utterly squelched the fraudulent quack 
called for no explanation from the fearless Revolutionary leader^ 
only evoked from him, and all true men, such infinite piean that 
the bellowioga of the quack genus were little heard, and not 
listened to. Aa for the remedy against foreign quackery, the 
method was similar, plus the indelible mark of the originating 
country; and pltis also the duty levied on any foreign article 
manufactured under conditions inferior to those obtaining in 
English factories and workshops. The exact mai^gin of such 
inferiority waa imposed as import duty. And where wise English 
laws forbade the use of poison ingredients to English monu- 



* It lA wortli noting that the old Romaus distingoished well betweeu 
seller and Kller ; they had a rery different word for the seUar of honest goods 
■ad the mUer of trasli and trampery. The former was "venditor," the 
latter "Bcrutarioa." The scmtarius tribe waa very namerons and assertive 
in Jnbiloo period; their altar was "Froe Trade," and their religion '* Political 
Kcoaomy." 
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facturerfl, so were all foreign goods, made with each ingredientfi, 
debarred admittance into English markets, or taxed according to 
the requirements of the Guilds. 

3. Another sore evil of the Jubilee manufacturer, trader, and 
farmer, was the preferential rate which the railway companies 
afforded to foreign goods. That was at once determined by the 
Revolution by a law which compelled the companies to treat the 
humblest English trader on "the most favoured traffic rate," 
even although he was an Englishman. Any railway company 
levying a higher rate per mile, or per anything else, on any 
English goods, than was levied for the same class of goods, even 
though foreign, rendered the offending company liable to a fine 
of from £100 to £500 for each offence. 

4. Next, Carlyle Demooritus remembered the Jubilee law 
hmnbuggericB, and herein he worked a great reform. He estab- 
lished, or assisted and subsidised such as already existed, Trade or 
Guild Courts of Arbitration in every branch of industry, with an 
appeal to the central or coimty Chamber of Commerce. Members 
of such Courts were elected by the traders and manufacturers, 
through their committees, or other central bodies, and after ten 
years' service they were eligible for selection by the Government 
as judges of the State Courts, for trial of commercial causes.* It 
will readily be grasped how far superior were such practically 
trained men, understanding every detail of the cases that came 
before themj to the old Jubilee judges with heads stuffed inside 
and ouiaide with mere horse hair. These trade Arbitration 
Courts were supported by the State ; in no case did either plaintiff 
or defendant have to pay any portion of the coat of the Court or 
trial. Justice cannot be had on such terms, for the rich has 
thus ever the advantage of the poor. But it was in the power 
of the Court to impose a fine upon either party if, in the 
Court's judgment, there had been needless litigation, or obvious 
right or wrong on either side, as the case might be. StilJ, 
neither party was allowed to incur any expense in connection 
with the case in Court. Law was jre% ; there never can be true 
justice whore law is a matter of loll. The trade Arbitrators were 
appointed always in sufficient numbers to be able to deal freely 
and speedily with the cases requiring hearing. Neither party 

* See Chapter on Law. 
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maa allowed to appear by proxy. The Court prorided any aid 
that might be necessary to both plaintiff and defendant This 
wise and merciful system was the end of all litigioaraMi. 

Not one case in a hundred but was settled in a day, often in an 
hour or two. All hearings of the Arbitration Court were private, 
and only appeal caaea came before the public. Cases of bona fide 
litigation, as has been said, bore lightly upon plaintiff or defend- 
ant ; but any attempt at mere litigiouaness, often another word for 
blackmail in its most insidious form, was punished with a heavy 
hand. It was seldom, iudeed, that an appeal case became 
necessary, for with the end of lawyers had come the end of 
diasension. 

But there arise in the coarse of trade, and men's dealings and 
intercoursQ with one another, questions and problems nicer than a 
legal court can be always called to adjudicate upon. It was to 
meet this want that " Courts of Honour " were established in 
every trade and calling, both among masters and men.* They 
formed the inmost and most honoured section of the Guilds, 
trades, and professions throughout the country. Ten members 
constituted each such Court, and the members were entitled to 
Qse the initials M.C.H. after their name, meaning Member of a 
Court of Honour — a more meaningful thing than the JubUee 
Bath or Washtub Order, Carter, Fleece, or other empty strap 
nonaenses which the Revolution had abolished, together with 
every ather title which had boon conferred without real merit, 
and served no worthier purpose than to perpetuate frothy names 
of characters without substance ; and it may be incidentally men* 
tioned here that all the peerages which had been conferred for 
mere party, money, or royal favour considerations were cancelled. 
Any act of dishonour perpetrated by the holder of a title or of a 
judicial office, or indeed of any office under State, caused the 
immediate extinction of the title, and the rustication of the offends 
ing judiciary or office holder. A judge, or magistrate, selling fried 
fish in prohibited hours, would not be the object of admiration and 
justification by a minister in a Revolutionary Parliament, howeT^r 
sweet such an ornament of Justice might have been to the heart 
of Jubilee time-servers. With regard to the severity of the order 
which extinguished a title for an offence against honour, Cailyk 
Domocritus and the Revolution had not hesitated to determine 
'Seepage 249. 
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that either au aristocracy means the noblest and the hest, or it 
means nothing. They therefore remorselessly snuffed out the 
titles of bankcnpt peers, ancestor-selling dukes, divorce-court 
niarquisos, and such kindred gentry. In the twentieth century 
" noblesse oblige " had its pristine and beautiful meaning restored 
to it. After the Revolution a title in Great Britain got to mean 
something more than prostitution to party for many years, or 
money amassed by swindling the public. Aft&r the Kevolution, 
instead of l&O titles being created in a year, it was more common 
to find that quantity (of the old ones) cancelled. 

5. Of the loss, often ruin, brought upon trsders^and manufacturers 
by the arbitrary and unscrupulous action of the Jubilee landlords 
abrogating the leases of old tenants, much has been said in the 
Chapter on the Revolutionary Land System. It need only be 
emphasised that by the granting of perpetual leases, with right of 
the tenant to compensation for improvements in the event of 
removal, the State protected the trader and manufacturer against 
disturbance or dislocation. Again, it was a great benefit to all 
tenants, but especially to commercial men, that every practical 
means was employed under the new land code to prevent the 
growth of anything like red tape, which was the curse of most 
official bodies under the old rSffime. It was to defeat the Jack-in- 
Office tendency of all weak people, dressed with a brief authority, 
that — at the quinquennial assessments — and wherever land or 
house property came before the land courts or councils, any trader 
might employ the services (in evidence) of his particular trade 
committee, or Chamber of Commerce, in questions arising out of the 
assessing of his premises, or other matter concerning his relation 
with the State or any local body. Qood laws have often been 
rendered harsh and irritating by ignorant or arbitrary interpreta- 
tion or application. To prevent any such abuse by officialdom, the 
Trade Corporations were endowed with power to protect the rights 
of their members in the manner indicated, and the case in dispute 
had to be put in a straightforward business-like method, no 
wiggeries were permitted on either side, to confuse words and 
confound justice. 

6. Of the vast new markets opened up to English trade, and of 
the restoration of Engknd'a lost supremacy, the Chapter on the 
Pan-Anglican Union * gives further record. In passing may be 
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mentioned the simple but wide-reaching edict which compelled the 
plain marking of all proTisions from the countries whence they 
came. The British colonies produced the beet and purest butters, 
cheese, and meat ; yet in Jubilee time the poorest foreign stuffs 
were fraudulently sold as theirs. Two convictions for such a fraud, 
and the provisioner was turned out with ignominy from the Trade 
Guild, and forbidden to practise provieioning any more. Butter, 
cheese, or meat, or any provender, had to bear the plainest impress 
of its origin. No cavilling with that law. 

The prevention of waste of English capital by Government 
repudiation abroad and by fraudulent directorates at home are all 
dealt with under their respective chapters.* They axe all 
meaaiuos protective of capital, and therefore beneficial to labour ; 
for labour is not of two classes, but only one and indivisible, even 
at is an army. From the Gummunder-in-Chief to the last private 
in the ranks, throughout the great diveriiity of officers and men, 
an army is one groat living machine, only valuable as it is mobile 
and united. Its structure may be precisely likened to that of 
the human body, which, though built up of many distinct organs, 
subordinate to one supreme brain or nerve-centre, is in itself one 
complete whole. Whether labour-army or fighting-army, thus must 
the national structure also be. No clash of opposing interests then, 
the cruel invention of Mammonism — qud selfishness — but one, 
undivided, the poorest wounded soldier as of deep concern as the 
strongest and the sturdiest. With the commercial or working 
army thus must it be — one great inter-dependent living mass. 

7. Let us now advert to the working of the mines. Of all 
the far-reaching boons which masters and men enjoyed from the 
patriotic and wise government of Carlyle Democritus and the 
lievolution, none exceeded in value the reforms they introduced in 
the working of the State mines. It has been previously stated in 
this chapter how, amongst the other madnesses of political econ- 
omists, the Jubilee unrestricted Free Trade was helping to ruin 
the cauntry. At first glanco this may scarcely seem the place to 
enter into a slight detail of figures to establish that conclusion ; but 
inasmuch as Jubilee England, amongst her other delusions, was, 
after having cast her hands and arms to the all-devonring Free 
Trade dragon, parting with her very entrails also, her great and 



• Pages 266, 2W. 
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last resource of coal, this is precisely the place to insert the 
record which will prove how limb after limb of her great 

superiority was withering and falling away. 

Tbs Jubxleb Condition op BRmsB Trads. 
Taking first of all some of the articles which were England's 
chief source of manufacture, we find that where they remained not 
stationary, or almost so, they had fallen largely away. Thus the 
Taluo of her imports of raw cotton, which stood in 1880 at 
£43.000,000. had faUen in 1892 to £38.000,000. And her 
exports of manufactured cotton, in the same period, had fallen 
from £64,000,000 to £56,000,000. This fall is not to be 
attributed to the disastrous cotton strike of 1893, which 
pnctically stopped manufacture for three months, for the Bgures 
deal with the year 1892 only. In the linen manufacture the 
position was worse ; for whilst in the same period our exports 
(which employ British labour) had diminished from £5,800,000 
to £5,200,000, our imports (which employ foreign labour) had 
increased from £246,000 to £381,000. Similarly, our manufac- 
tures of haberdashery and millinery — this includes the Nottingham 
lace fabrics — showed a decline in export from £3,800,000, in 1880, 
to £1,800,000, in 1892, or of more than half. The silk industry 
showed a falling away in imports of raw material of £2,000,000| 
Til. from £3,000,000 in 1880, to £1.000,000 in 1892. Wool 
and woollen manufactures showed a falling off in exports of 
£600|000, but an ominous increase in imports of £2,200,000. 
Our great hardware and cutlery industries fell in exports in the 
same period from £3,500,000 to £2,200,000, and our exports of 
telegraph wires and appliances fell from £1,300.000 to £910,000. 
"As a matter of fact," declared the electrical trade section of the (UO) 
London Chamber of Commerce, on the occasion of their declining 
in the year 1894 to take part in a certain International Exhibition, 
'■as a matter of fact the Continent la very largely closed against 
English firms who manufactured electrical apparatus, owing to the 
duties, which are very heavy in Germany, France, and Austria." (Ill) 
The leather trades suffered still worse; for whilst we imported 
nearly £2,000,000 less of raw liides (which in 1880 British labour 
converted into leather), we imported over £2.000,000 more of the 
manufactured leather and leather goods made by foreigners. 
Our export of manufactured iron in the same period fell from 
£28.400,000 to £21,800,000; whilst, on the other hand, our 
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imports of manufactured iron increased by £1,600,000. Foreign 
bounties reduced our sugar industry by nearly a half ; and England 
imported in 1892 manufactured sugar (which used to give her 
labourers employment) to the p.xtent of £4,500,000 more than in 
1880. In another leading British industry — the tin-plate trade — 
the Times reported in 1894; "The American tariflf ia working 
with disastrous effect; one-third of the productive capacity of 
South Wales has been at a standstill for the last six months, and 
some of the mills for the last twelve months, and even longer. 
More than 5000 tin-platers" — that meant, with the men's faroiliea, 
25,000 souls — "have been thrown out of employment, besides a 
large number who depend upon the industry indirectly for their 
living. The direct loss to the wage-earners is computed at jtl2,000 
weekly. That of the employerSj at a low estimate, is j£400O 
a week. Out of a total of 500 mills, 160 are idle. Tn sdilition 
to this are many mills running at a loss, in the hope of 
the dawn of better times. Great distreas prevails amongst 
the tin-platers, and many families are living ["living," O ye 
Jubilee Free Trade fanatics], living upon two shillings or two 
shillings and sixpence a week." 

Twenty-five thousand Welsh working people "living" on two 
ihillings a week perfamilyi And the masters continuing "in hope 
of the dawn/'* 
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Amongst the many other victiiDs to the inseiiB&te craze of 
unrestricted licence of trade (called "free" trade — meaning literallj 
freedom of foreign nations to rain English industry) fell the 
great works of Soltaire^ whose labour homes had been models of 
perfection. In addition to all that ruin and disaster, Kmglish 
trade with her own colonies and abroad showed everywhere the 
same ominoas shrinking. Taking first hor own colonies and 
dependencies, we find for the same period, 1880-1892 : — 

With Canada, her imports nearly stationary, in spite of th« 
immense increase of population on both sides. 

Briti$h West India, our exports stationary ; oar imports fallen 
in value from six millions sterling to three millions. 

IndiOj imports stationary ; exports fallen in value two millions. 

As to our trade with foreign countries, it was a record of 
shame : — 

With GhinOt England's imports had fallen from twelve millions 
in 1880 to three and a half millions in 1892. 

With F'rance, whilst our imports within the same period 
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The trade roturas for the following year (1693) were still worse. Taking 
raw mat«rialfl altogether — or textile goods, taxmiag, dyeing, etc. — the im- 
ports (which employed British labonr in maiiufactnre) showed a further fall 
of over ten milliuns sterling as compared with 1692. Bnt, as was mmal in 
Jubilee period, the import of manafactured articles (which employed foreign 
labour) showed an inertaae. On the export side, the figures (for goods of 
Britiah manufacture) aUo continued the decline, and the total values for 
18d3 were less than those of 1892 by over six and a half millions sterling. 

"The falling off in the exports for 1891 was serenteen millions ; in 1892 
there was a further decline of twenty millions ; and io 1893 there had been 
a further decline of eight and a half miUiona." — The President qf ike Awh 
eiation of ClMmbert of Commerce of the United Kingdom, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associaiion, 1894. 

In 1894 the figures were growing yet worse. This is an ezttaot from ths 
Board of Trade Labour Oasettet volume 3, 1894 : — 

'*The total value of imports in March 1894 was more than in March of 
the preTioos year by £l,281.fi&2, ... but the exports were £1,334,001 
leet, and over two milUoos sterling less than the average for the last five 
yarn. . . . Thia decrease wotUd have been greater if the exports of 
coal [the diaembowelment and ruin of England, page 219] had not inoreaaed 
byXl,053,091. . . . Nearly all the other groaps of articles have decreaaed. 
Metal mannfacturee have decreased in three months (1894) £1,907,714. . . . 
Re-exports liave also decreased during the same period (three months) 
£1,467,999." 
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incze8Bed in value one million and a quarter, cor ezporta fell on* 
million and three-quarters. 

With Anieiicat our imports increased one million, whilst our 
exports decreased four and a hall millions. 

Germany sent us nearly two millions more of her "made-in- 
Geimony " articles in 1892 than she did in 1880. We sent her 
seventeen and a half millions sterling of English goods, and took 
from her twenty-five ami three-quarter millions of her German 
goods.* Thus was limb after limb of Britain's old supremacy 
withering and falling away. Even the Parliament, whilst shackling 
every avenue of home industry, imposing necessary Factory and 
•ther Acts upon manufacturers of all sorts^necessary, indeed, 
for the protection of the workers — but necoaaarily enhancing the 
cost of manufacture, that same Parliament was obtaining its 
national supplies, if not directly from foreign countries, certainly 

1116) indirectly, as witness the use of German pencils in the House 
of Commons itself; she subsidised foreign fleets — all this 

|117) on the political economy ** buy in the cheapest market " theory. 
Tie up the hands of the British giant, loosen the toils of the 
fereigner, and then the British Parliament, who has tied her own 
children's hands, will encourage and subsidise the unhampered 
foreigner. That worse ruin had not overtaken patient England 
because of the worthlessness of her governors is simply because 
other nations were yet more worthlessly, incompetently, or corruptly 
governed. Germany alone seemed to stand pre-eminent amongst 
the nations, blessed with a manful, fearless, truthdoving, cant- 
hating king — or emperor, a worthy descendant of the Great 
Frederick. But her enforced swollen armaments chained even 
her in the shackles of financial difficulties. The Germans were 
marching step by step under his leadership into that commercial 
pre-eminence which Britain under her mud-gods was gradually 
relinquishing. France, with her toy-governments spilt like round- 
bottomed skittles by the silly breath of foUy and faction, had no 
stability, and divided her energies pretty evenly between no- 
legislation and over-legislation, very much in the Britisb Jubilee 
fashion. Kussia, a huge giantess, all grosaness of body and micro- 
scopic smallness of head, floundered over the political world 

* The Keport of the C«11ector of Ciutonu in Otlcatta shows that trade 
with Oermany had increAsed threefold in the last fire years, while thai 
(117a) ^<^h SngUnd— in the same period — bad dtcreoMd from 65 to fi7 per cent 
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like a mad whala on a surf-beaten shore. She vas so intent 
upon cutting off the small remaining portion of head left to 
her by ruthless persecution of the only intelligent portions of her 
population, that such a blind colossus was becoming only danger- 
ous to herself. Italy, Portugal, Spain, with t?mr Parliaments 
spinning in chaos and inanity, were only cognizable by the comity 
of nations. As Governments, they were mere expressions. The 
gntt American people stood aside, whilst a vile fraction of them 
played at so-called Government, which meant merely robbing, 
cheating, and swindling the nation just so long as infinite courage 
and nobility would tolerate infinite loathsomeness and corruption. 

The lion will not lie down with the lascivious ape» nor will he 
even hunt after him ; a time will come when the filthy thing, 
become over bold, will approach too near the silent, much 
endiiring lion-king, who will then turn and squelch the jabbering 
ape. Meanwhile, the universal corruption was the sole reason 
why England's sun had not for ever sunk. Where there is 
universal solar system of lurid brimstone and hell fire, those whose 
eyes are fixed upon it are likely to be more attracted by the 
flames than by the smoke ; they become aware of the smoke only 
at a later stage. Lest any may think we have over-coloured the 
American villainy of Governmentj let America herself be heard. 
One Wilson of the American Parliament, Chairman of its Ways 
and Means Committee, spoke to the world of mankind these 
words in the Year of Grace 1894:^ — "The Republican Government 
during one administration (a period of three or four years) con- 
verted an overflowing Treasury into a bankrupt Treasury, 
dissipated in one short administration three hundred and fifty 
million dollars (£70,000,000 eterliny) of the national resources." 
One need not be astonished to discoverthat the great American people 
were the first not only to acknowledge, but to enthusiastically 
welcome the British Twentieth Century Revolution. Ameri.^ 
joined hands with Carlyle Democritus across the seas, and entered 
the great bond created by him of all English-spanking nations, of 
which more in the Pan- Anglican chapter.* There was a wisdom 
in Carlyle Democritus which could distinguish between a nation 
and its government, as between a man and that man's shadow. 
And which knew how to discover whether the shadow was the 
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cast of & luminoufl aun-ray or of a lurid brimstone stencli-fiTe. To 
Carlyle Democritiia ono heart boat beneath the tme American and 
the trne Englishman. Father and son had quarrelled ; the son 
had been outraged, not by the father so much as by his vile and 
incompetent advisers. The Bevolution abolished the corrupt 
politicians of both nations, and the people at last saw one another, 
and became reconciled. And now let us revert to the Revolu- 
tionary reforms in trade. We have seen how, on all sides, Engliah 
manufactures had suffered j how steadily and surely Britain's 
pre-eminence was passing away. But there was one line in which 
ahe showed a great increase of "industry," an ever-growing 
immensity of export ; but the line was a terribly fatal one. Fatal, 
for England was pouring forth to the foreigner, as fast as mad 
Government could allow the mother-womb to be destroyed, the 
one resource which her politicians bad left to her. England's rich 
etore of coal was disappearing under the constantly increasing 
lecklesa expoit of it, which in one generation (twenty-five years) 
had increased from ten millions of tons to twenty-four millions of 
tons. One last record, and we are done with this awful Jubilee 
indictment And that lost is a reference to the great shipbuilding 
industry of the United Kingdom. We will condense as briefly as 
possible from tho official return for 1893, which shows that in 
1876 eighty-eight per cent, of all ships engaged in the carriage of 
British goods which entered and cleared British ports boro the 
British ensign. Twenty-three years later (in 1893) a largo portion 
of that great shipping industry had gone over to foreigners, and 
Great Britain's shipping had fallen off twelve per cent. That 
represents the decrease in our own carrying trade only. Our loss 
in the ocean carriage of foreign trade was still greater, and year 
after year foil away as fast as that of foreign nations increased. 
Between 1880 and 1893, in the case of Germany, our total steam 
entrances and clearances fell away some thirty per cent. In the 
case of the United States, in the same period, we fell away over fifteen 
per cent. Well might the great and the thoughtful in those 
troublous ante-revolutionary times tremble fot England's supremacy. 
It was indeed already departing. 
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HOW OABLTLS DKMQORITDB OOMFLITED TBS RS-BSTABUBHICKRT Of 
BB1TI8H THADfi. 

THB 1IJE7RS OF THB UNITED KIKGDOM. 

The Ninetoenth Century mining figures stood somewhat thus : — 

1. The valne of all minerals raised in the United Kingdom in 
each year wa« about eighty-five to ninety million pounds sterling. 

2. About eleven or twelve millionfi of this amount was declared 
to Income Tax as profit or income from the mines. Moat 
authorities agreed that the sum of ten millions was a low estimate 
of the royalties, or toll, which the British people paid to the land- 
lords of those mines. 

3. In all mines taken together, 560,000 men were in one way 
or another employed, that is to say Jubiloc^-employcd. In actual 
receipt of permanent work and full wage, such an the Revolution 
established, one-half that number would be nearer the mark ; 
because the 560,000 miners returned in the Jubilee statifttics 
included such of the poor agricultural labourers who had been 
ejected from their homes, and evicted from their lands all over the 
country, and who flocked to the mines to seek work, but rarely to 
adequately tind it Of those 560,000 men, who after the Revolu- 
tion became fully employed and paid, and worthily housed — either 
at the mines, or resettled on their old agricultural farms — 617,000 
were in the coal-fields alone. 

4. The yield of coals from English mines was increasing by 
** leaps and bounds " in that mad Jubilee period. It stood at 
sixty-seven million tons in the year 1856, and had risen to eighty-six 
million tons in 1863, and in the year lii92 stood at the enormous 
total of one hundred and eighty-two million tons. Wise and far- 
seeing statesmen, like Carlyle Democritus and his followers, 
viewed with far other than a rejoicing spirit thia disembowelling 
of the national wealth. For in the &ame period, via. 1856-1892, 
the export of British coals had risen from four million tons to 
thirty million tons ; many of the mines were let on lease by the 
landowners to capitalists or companies, whose only idea was to 
force out of them as much coal as they could during the period 
of their lease ; only one mad, State-destroying idea being in the 
brains or brain places of those Mammon- worshipping JubiliteA : 
"To make them pay." Exhaust the invalunble coal resources of {119) 
the country, sweat labour, ruin anything and everything so that a 
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few more gold ooina may cram Mammon's already bursting pocketm 
All this infamoua waste woa made to end. 

The Revolution stopped the export of coaL In Jubilee period 
that export had given occupation to a large fleet ; it had been held 
to bo a necessity for the adequate exchange of English goods, and 
as a means of effecting the carriage of produce from abroad to these 
shores at a nominal or very low rate. Certain authorities hold 
the opinion, and widely disseminated it, that England's coal export 
was the great means of her salvation. With regard to the ehipr 
engaged in the coal-carrying ti-ade, it will be seen in the chapter 
which deals with the navy that not one of these in any way 
suflered. "WitJi ri^gurd to the men employed upon them, all were 
absorbed into the State servicOj where they were not required 
to replace the foreigners,* who, on the Jubilee cheap or sweating 
system, had been engaged to man English merchant ships. As 
for the contention that the ezhauabion of England's coal-fields vrtas 
the necessary saviour of English manufactures, the whole history 
of the Revolutionary Charter with regard to trade will abundantly 
disprove it. The Revolution, then, absolutely stopped the export of 
British coal. Except for the service of supplying our coaling 
stations in all parts of the world, not one ton of coal was permitted 
to leave British shores for sale outside English dominions. And 
where the coaling stations could bo supplied with convenience and 
reasonable economy from our vast colonial coal-fields, the British 
stores wore spared. Immense coal reserves were established at 
home in the uoighbourhood of all the mines for nse in war or othet 
national purposes. In these, as in all kindred matters, the 
Revolution left it not to future political degeneracy to risk the 
national welfare ; but made it an article of the Constitution that at 
every naval, and military, and home coal depdt there should be a 
minimum reserve, to be certified as sufficient by the Board of 
Admirals for the time being. The export of coals having been 
jtopped, and the mines being entirely the property of the Nation, 
directly worked by the State for the benefit of all, not for the 
benefit of a few hundreds, to the detriment of all, it became 
necessary to regulate the supply. 

There were altogether about 3500 collierioa working, most of 
which, at Jubilee period, ware in wild competition with one 
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another. After the Revolution they worked absolutely in 
co-operation. This great national industry was no longer a throat- 
cutting process of fratricidal trade warfare. The six hours' work- 
day adopted in all the coal mines absorbed all the 517,000 minors. 
But in spite of the full wages they were paid, and the shortened 
hours of labour, it was found impossible to keep this number 
attracted to the mines ; the opportunity which the new Land Code 
allbrded to the men to get back to their old and healthier calling 
gradually reduced the numbers to a considerable extent. But not- 
withstanding this, and the shortened labour hours, it was found 
that the average cost of the coal was cousiderably less than it had 
ever been under the land-owning and royalty system. The average 
coet of coal at the pit in Jubilee period, down to 1894, had averaged 
about seven-and-threepence a ton ; in the latest ]>eriod it had reached 
nearly eight shillings a ton. There can be no doubt that the 
rise in wages had little to do with this figure. There hod been a 
time even in the land-owning period when coal at the pit's mouth had 
cost less than four shillings a ton. Aa worked by the devolution 
with full wages to the men, the most merciful labour hours, 
provision of palatial homes in place of the old colliers' alums, the 
maximum average coet of coal at the pit, taken for the United 
Kingdom, was under five shillings a ton. 

One prolific source of waste, before the Revolution, had been 
the quantities of coal burnt for heating purposes in all the large 
towns and cities. By concentrating the consumption in all the 
great blocks of labour dwellings erected by the Revolution, by 
means of one central heating service, the saving of coal was aa 
considerable as was the space gained in all the rooms by the aboli- 
tion of Sues and fireplaces, and the cleanliness occasioned by the 
absence of smoke and dust. Wherever a furnace was erected, if it 
was worked by coal, it had to be absolutely smoke-consuming ; but 
in the end, when the gas manufactories of the State were completed, 
as will be indicated later on, gas engines and boilers took the place 
of coal in all these great dwellings, and in an infinite number of 
smaller dwellings as well. 

In private houses, gas as a heating power in stoves, or for water 
tubes, was encouraged in the place of coal, by supplying the gas at 
a cost far below that of the dirtier article. The result of this 
policy was, within a very few years, to completely cure London 
and all great cities of their baneful smoke-fogs. The average coet 
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of co&l at the pit enabled it to be sold at a pfoflt on the working at 
five shillings a ton. These were the methods of ita diaposal : — 

To all British manufactnrers who adopted the profiUaharing 
scheme,* which eventually thoy all did, as will be seen, coal was 
supplied at six shillings per ton at the pit. That might be called 
the baais price, and the varying; qualities were duly adjusted by 
a Committee appointed by the Coal Guild, in conference with the 
Mines Department of the Board of Trade. To any manufacturer 
who had not adopted the profit-sharing scheme, the price charged 
was the market price of the day for coal as it stood in the general 
foreign markets. With regard to the smoke nuisance, a somewhat 
similar method was adopted : All factories were required to have 
smoke-consuming furnaces. This farmed a clause of the coal con* 
tract, and any breach of that clause by a manufacturer subjected 
him to one month's increase of price by tea per cent on his next 
contract, and a repetition of the breach to three montlis' increase 
for each additional offence. To prevent any abuse of the coal 
supply or its diversion from British manufacturen, no tenders were 
entertained except those from the manufacturers direct, and a clause 
in their coal coutracta prohibited the uae of such contract-coal except 
in the contractor's factory. An abuse of thia clause subjected the 
offender to a twofold increase of price for three months on his 
next contract. 

The next great step was the gradual abolition of all gasworks (it 
will be remembered that all these were taken over by the State) t in 
or in the immediate vicinity of towns. For lighting porpoeas 
electricity was almost universal, and, wherever possible, in large 
cities and towns, or even in email ones, gas was the motive power. 
The gasworks were erected in the neighbourhood of the mines, but 
not 80 near that in the case of accident in mine, or gasworks, the 
•one could affect the other j gas reservoirs were erected in isolated 
districts, whence a double set of underground mains at sufficient 
distance from one another as to be entirely unharmed in the event 
of either one suffering disaster, conducted the gas to the towns 
and cities all over the country. What with the reduced price of 
coal, the absence of land-rent, the perfection of the State labour, 
and the general improvements in every field of invention and 
organisation connected with the works, the cost of the gas produced 
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by the State works enabled it to be sold at a profit at one shilling 
per thousand cubic feet. The Jubilee charge varied, according 
to the nature of the ownership of the works, between 28. 
and 3s. 6d. the thousand cubic feet. In order to induce the 
adoption of gas as a heating power, either by means of gas-etovea 
or gaa-enginea for boating water-tubes, etc., in place of the old dirt 
and smoke-producing cool fires, the minimum price at which coals 
were supplied for private consiuuption was forty shillings a ton. 
But gas for heating purposes was charged only at Is. 3d. the 
thousand feet. And for lighting purposes — with a view to 
encourage the adoption of the healthier and purer illuminant — 
electricity — the charge was made of 28. 6d, for every gas- 
burner per annum. This charge will be fouud to have brought 
u]) the lighting charge for gas to about its old rate of 3s. the 
thousand feet, and, as has been said, was intended to act— and 
did in the end, act — as a deterrent to the use of gas for any but 
machinery and heating purposes. The immense saving effected by 
this great system of gas production at the mines, together with 
the cessation of the foreign export, reduced the annual output of 
coal from the mines from the old one hundred and eighty millions 
of tons to about eighty-five millions of tons. Nor did there eeem 
any probability that the ConstiLutiDnai limit which had been fixed 
ut a maximum of one hundred miUion tons per annum was ever 
likely to be reached. The average of many years post-revolutionary 
working proved that quantity to be well within the requirements 
of the country. With regard to the railway companies, the same 
rules applied to them as to manufacturers, both with regard to the 
profit-sharing and to the smoke consumption ; but it may be here 
stated that, before many years, electricity had so developed that 
most of the engines in the country were worked by this means. 
The system had long been enforced in all underground railways, 
the State having temporarily subsidised the companies to enable 
them to adopt the change. This subsidy was provided for by a 
lien upon the various companies so assisted, and was to be repaid 
according as the profits of the working would permit It may hero 
be said that, inasmuch as the general feeling of the community 
was averse to the taking over of the railways by the State, the 
Revolution contented itself with the enforcing of certain necessary 
legislation which will be dealt with elsewhere. It wonld be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the value to manufacturers of coal at a uniform 
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price, the supply of which, let it not be forgotten, benefited the 
\vhole nation directly by the profit that waa put upon the cost price, 
and indirectly by the cheaper production — and, therefore, sale— of 
the manufactured goods, though, of course, it benefited those more 
-who used it — viz. masters and men. It would be as difficult to 
exaggerate the beneficial results produced by the permanence of 
the labour contracts, and the humane regulation of labour houra^ 
not to mention the new avenues of labour. The result of all this 
was that the old cruel cry of " want uf work " was getting fast 
changed into the happier one of " want of workers." 

And indeed it required all the wisdom of the Revolutionary 
laws to prevent an influx of foreign labour attracted by the godly 
conditions of the new code. What were those laws will be found 
fully set out in various portions of this work. But the Guild 
Examinations were effective in themselves alone; for, although 
the Guilds were never allowed to become monopolistic or merely 
exclusive, their rules were justly rigorous with regard to requiring 
the thorough efficiency of the labourer and his complete under- 
standing and speaking the English language. Most of the Coloniee 
adopted on their own initiative the entire code of the Revolution ; 
indeed, several of them had been beforehand with many of its 
wisest provisions — notably the land laws and the farm, or 
agricultural settlement, factories. 

Britain's next great mining industry was iron. The iron mines 
employed 18,000 men permanently, at the six hours' day, and 
full wage^ with the provision of agricultural farms such as were 
allotted to all miners.* The annual production of raw iron had 
risen from three and a half million tons in 1866 to six and three 
quarter millions in 1892, and was estimated in the latter year 
at a value of seventeen and a quarter millione sterling, or about 
£2, 10$. per ton. It is more than probable that from a quarter to 
a half of that sum went into the landlords' pockets in some form 
or other. After the Revolution had acquired all the mines, and 
had abolished land rents, and land renters, and royalties, and had 
substituted permanent labour, good wages, and merciful work 
hours, it was found that the cost of the smelted iron was under 
thirty shillings a ton ; indeed, left a fair profit to the State at that 
figui-t). Ajb with cool, so with iron. No raw iron was allowed to b» 
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exported, nor waa any sold to rotddlemen, but only to manufacturers, 
upon guarantee of use in their factories only — and a breach of this 
understanding was punished as fraud against the Nation in the 
severest manner. The iron was sold by tender at a minimum price 
of thirty-five shillings a ton. Small manufacturers were allowed 
to tender, and no difference was made between the largest or the 
smallest buyer. This was a humane principle which the Revolu- 
tion enforced in every branch of trade, aa in railway carnage, or 
other means of conveyance of goods throughout the Kingdom.* 

Similar regulations were adopted with regard to the tin, copper, 
imd lead mines, the prices differing according to the value, %,e. 
cost, of the material. The produce of the gold and silver mines was 
not sold, but was retained by the State for the purposes of 
coinage. The value of the precious metals raised from British 
mines before the Revolution was under £50,000 annually; but a 
large increase of output from the Welsh and other gold mines 
followed the humane conditions of employment introduced by the 
Revolution. Every miner felt that he was working for his 
personal welfare as well as for the general good, and no longer for 
merely a landowner's fortune at the cost of his strength and 
health ; he to be cast off like a squeezed orange when no longer 
squeezable. The value of the gold mines increased rapidly, and «arly 
in the Twentieth Century a largo portion of the Englieh mintage 
wafl fed from them. 

Most of the British quarries were worked at Jubilee period 
in much the same manner and under similar conditions as the 
mines had been ; and with few exceptions, the workers were 
treated with as little, if any, consideration. 

According to the Parliamentary Report of a Committee appointed 
to inquire into the dangers to life, limb, and health of workers in 
quarries, issued in the year 1894, there were upwards of 120,000 
men employed in quarries and kindred works of the United 
Kingdom. The said Jubilee Committee found that '* the quarry- 
man's lift) is shortened to a remarkable degree by diseases of the 
respiratory organs. The excessive death-rate from these com- 
plaints is attributed mainly to the inhalation of dust. It is a 
most important duty to protect a quarryman against," etc. 

And the Jubilee Committee drew up a code of rulca. And the 
Jubilee Committee duly added the inevitable Jubilee but : — ** But 

* Fftge 20». 
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under the exiatiag state of the 'Law' these roles cannot b« 
onforccdi as the quarries are neither * factories' nor 'workshops.'" 
Amongst the sigoUlcaut recommendations of the Committee (which 
Jubilee law enabled not to be enforced) was this one : — 

"We advise that a person before becoming manager shoald 
(122) have had practical experience in a quarry for at least two yeflra." 
How cotUd any Jubilee Parliament sanction such a law as that 1 
A law to prescribe that a fit and capable man should be put to 
command over the well-being and lives of his hundred thousand 
subordinates Y Was not such a recommendation a running 
counter to the whole principle of Jubilee *'law/' custom, and 
Articles — thirty-nine, or other number — altogether Y Jubilee 
system, from its legislative machine downwards, pursued a quite 
opposite course : — Senile washerwoman, Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Army ; more senile chief, mud-god of British Par- 
liament; legal word-chopper, Commander-in-Chief of Jubilee 
Plnancea ; titled or untitled incompetenciea, bottle-waahers-in- 
chief at head of all departments ; worthless landsmen at the 
head of the navy ; old women magistrates ; horse-hair wigs for 
judges ; and so on to the very end of the chapter. Let not quarry- 
men, dying of overwork and eoudemued to breathe dust instead of 
air, expect relief from a legislative machine spinning on its apex 
to corruption and bottomless perdition. Nearly double the old 
*|U3ntity of man were found to bo required to work the quarriea 
under healthful and safe conditions such as the Revolution 
insisted on. In other respects the quarries were dealt with much 
in the samu way as were the mines; but the material had to be 
disposed of somewhat differently. All quarry material, required for 
State or municipal purposes, was supplied at the net cost of pro- 
duction, and all such requirements wei-e considered first. Afteiv 
wards, the general demands were supplied by tender, as it was 
found impracticable in any other manner to regulate values. There 
was one notable exception to the general method as above 
described ; and the exception is of such interest, both in itself and 
OS another indication of the corruption and utter woithlcssnesa of 
the Jubilee landowners, tliat a complete record of the case is 
worthy to be laid before the reader. 

Claimants of certain valuable soil, situate over the marble 
and other quarries ^( Dorsetshire, were preparing to turn entire 
populations adrift, to starvation, misery, and wretchedness, as 
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ruthleaRly aa the Sutherland, Glengarry, Strathglass, and other hags 
— peeresses and non-poereasea — had evicted their crofters and farm 
hinds. The record which is to be given is taken with slight 
alteration from the Times of the year 1 893. The TVmed was not 
a paper to deal untenderly with the property-classes, so it may be 
ui:cepted as a moderate view of the situation. The force and 
eloquence of the article, iu its bare statement of fact, demands 
citation, and the historian admits it into his hiatory with unqualified 
approval and appreciation : ^'Quarrying is a very ancient industry 
iu the isle of Purbeck. By some happy chance it has never fallen 
into the hands of any large capitalist or joint-stock Company. [Mark 
that expression ; it is of iuimeose value, coming, as if unaware, 
from the greatest reprejieutative newspaper in the world.] The 
industry has always been carried on by the native population, each 
quarry being w«rkod by a single man, or a group of two or three 
men, with the assistanco of apprentices. There is a tradition that 
tlie right of quarrying was given by Boyal Charter to the men of 
Purbeck, in acknowledgment of their services in defeating the 
Danes in the time of Kiug Alfred. Many facts seem to render the 
former existence of that Charter probable. Beyond doubt the 
quarrymeu of the island have from very early days been oi;gamBod 
as a Trade Company, called the ' Company of Marblcrs or Stone- 
cutters.' Not only has the Company of Marblers existed, but it 
has exercised, and still exorcises, its power iu a very distinct and 
stringent way. From time immemorial, only members of the Com- 
pany and the sons of members duly bound apprentice [mark that 
wise provision, reader — no incompotentj worthless hands admitted 
to those quarries] have been allowed to quarry stone or marble 
in Purbeck, Articles of the fourteenth century are, or were till 
recently, extant. Hutchius, in liis * History of Dorset,' prints a 
code of the year 1551. They are full of interesting and quaintly- 
worded provisions. Thus, only one apprentice is to be taken on at 
a time, and apprentices are to be kept in the house of the master 
for seven years. Not only are all their rules laid down in ancient 
documents, but they are observed to the present day. It seems 
almost a necessary conclusion that an industry so privileged must 
have its rights against the owners of the land in which the stone 
is found. In later times the Crown sold its lands to subjects^ who 
(gradually bougtU up t)ie tniiall freeholds, reduced the guarrymen to 
the position of teTumtSj and then began to question tJieir rights. 
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[Mark the inaidioas creep of the land-devil-serpent, heT«, as every- 
where, intent upon gorging himself upon the heart and entnula of 
the noblest labour.] As is so often the case, it seems to have 
been the prospect of turning their land to account for building pur- 
poees "which first led the ' owners ' into a position of hostility towards 
the quarrymen, A Mr. Morton Pitt, lord of one of the oianorB, 
with a view of making Swanage a rival watering-place to Wey- 
mouth — then basking in the smiles of Royalty — turned his manor- 
hoiue into a hotel, adding two large wings. It may he merely a 
coinddeneef hut about the same time the quarrymcn and land-owTiers 
cams to issue. [" Merely a coincidence," of the sort which befel 
the lamb at the stream, whom the wolf was eager to devour. ] 
Borne years after that Swonage event, Swanage [or rather, Swanage 
land-grabbers] again aspired to make a watering-place. A more 
potent ally than Weymouth had arisen, viz., Bournemouth, only 
eight miles by sea from Swanage. Two or throe times a day during 
the summer season hundreds of visitors land from the Bourne- 
mouth steamor to eee some of the lions of the old quarry lands* 
Some of the visitors find the quiet and eimplitrity of Sicanage 
[which the land devils are intent upon destroying] a pleasant con- 
trast to the crowded town which they have just left; othere are 
attracted by the grand coast. They come for a longer stay, and 
recommend the plac« to their friends; and so by degrees Swanage 
is acquiring a considerable summer population, and setting up a 
'Season.' These are the accidents tchich land-ovmers recoynise as 
their chances." [Chances, O reader, of turning adrift to starvation 
the old pious, worthy labourers, who had earned an honest liveli- 
hood, and established themsolves and their families in the heart of 
a beloved country since the days of the Great Alfred.] " llie 
few jmsons'* [mark the few\ ''who 'owned' the hilh of Steana^ 
fcished to turn thnr pastures into building sites. The right to open 
quarries^ and to work them when opeic^ against the will of the land- 
owner ["landowner" not from the days of King Alfred, only from 
the days of Devil Mammon] "hampers tfie estate-agent, hent upon 
laying out roads and cuffing up ' his * land " [/u'u land, not God'e 
land, not the quarrymen since King Alfred's time's land] in 
rectangular plots. We hear, therefore, of the * vexatioubneae* 
of the quarriers' customs, of the absurdity of the claims they 
make [verily, absurd, to the land -devil's heart, or ]>ockol, 
that the brave labourer of a thousand years' inheritance should 
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love to work oa the field that hia ancestors had owned since time 
out of memory], of the damage thej do to the land, and there U 
a tendency to deny [thou wilt rememberi reader, that the great 
German poet has defined the Devil as the Denier] t?iai usages of 
centuries have any legcU exidenee at all. [Carlyle Democriiua 
flashed that argument in the face of every scoundrel landlord who 
attempted to urge the * usage of centuries * aa a proof of hia title 
to lands stolen from the people, and not given by Charter of the 
great King Alfred.] On the other hand, the quarrynien — W6 
had almost said commoners [why nob quite said it, Ttmes 
newspaper t ] the analogy is so close — though nuTuerouSj are 
individuady poor^ and shrink from litigation with all its risksJ* 
[Mark that too^ you British readers, who have any heart for 
human justice ; the poor shrank from litigation against the rich, 
and well they might, for it was not a risk, but a certainty of ruin.] 
" And 80j the quarry industry being discouraged^ a class of indepen- 
dent workers may be gradually shouldered out of the district^ and 
aentf one by one^ to swell the labour market of our overgroicn towns.*' 
[Do not pass lightly away from that paragraph, for in it is the 
keynote of all the diabolical misery which the brutal landlord 
class have inflicted on British toilers since the first day when 
Mammonism and Landlordism first commenced to usurp the place 
of justice, human or divine, in this Britain of ours.] ** We find 
numerous and large villages iu the stouc-praducing parte of 
Porbeck : — Swanage, numbering a large proportion of quarrymen ; 
Herston, Down, and Langton. ' Longtown ' undoubtedly, for 
the stone cottages of Langton seem never to cease. Up and up 
the long hillside they range, till we arrive at the very summit 
of the wind-swept ridge, only to see another and more compact 
hamlet forming the centre of more quarries. [All these homes 
to be destroyed, all these brave, patient quarrymen and their 
wives and UtUe ones to be turned adrift from their pure stone 
cottages, to herd in the slums and sweating dens of Jubilee 
Britain's great cities.] Between the high road and St Albania 
Head is the quaint, out-of-tho-world vilkge of Worth, with ite 
fine Norman church, and again with its surrounding quarries. 
Very near is the model village of Kingstouj soUd with Purbeck 
freestone, and gleaming with Purbeck marble. And at Kingston 
we are close to Corfe Castle, the ancient metropolis of the quarry- 
men. A pleasant race they ieeni to be; intelligent, independent, ic«// 
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mannered, and amiable. Here is just the class op men wboh all 

STATBBMKN WOULD AGREE IT IB HOST DESIRABLE TO BSE IN OUB RURAL 

DiSTBXors. [Let the reader again ponder over those -words i for 
they are not the words of a revolntionist on fire with divine 
wrath and indignation at the intense misery "brought about by 
the infernal wickedness of men, which he had to see on all sidetj 
of him in Jubilee period ; but all that has been written of Purbeck ] 
is by the representative newspaper of the very class whoso 
infamous devilries it describes in so abk) calm, and gently 
unonthusiastic a manner.] Yet, tJiose of poioer and ii^fluencc in (he 
quarrymen*$ neighhourhood look askance at them^ and the proba- 
bility 19 thai they Ml gradually decline in numhers^ thai the Ihlk 

OF PuBBEOE will lose its BELP-SUPPORTHTO PKABANTBy, AKfi THAT 

London will receive a pew more competitors for work." Fop 
NO-WORK, thou shouldst say, great Tim^e newspaper, 
la it possible to add one word to that straightforward record of 
right, on the verge of outrage by wrong? Is not the record in 
itaelf an appeal for justice against devilish and heartless Mammon 
oppression 1 Often have these pages had to condemn the lapses of 
the greatest newspaper in the world, but here it is worthy of the 
worthiest praise. It was such outspoken support of honest right 
against more brute might, grasp, and greed ; of the rights of labour 
against the soulless thieving, the heartless greed and grasping of 
those accursed Jubilee landowners, that saved the great newspaper' 
when the fury of the Revolution, at its outbreak, burst upon so many 
of the worst trucklers of the press. The revolutionists remembered 
that the Times with all its sins, and they were heavy enough, 
had never wavered in its intense patriotism. And madly as it had 
often fallen in M'ith the mammonish and plutocratic crazes of the 
Jubilee period, it had stood alone on many a historic occasion to 
save the Empire from the cowardly, lying, and shifty dodgeries of 
both political parties. England's fleet had sunk into inglorious- 
ncss, but for the Times and England's self, but for the crusade 
which Lad been led by the grnat newspaper against the soul- 
desecrated Sorrypebble, intent only on selling, for party votes, 
the unity of Great Britain to the foullest party scum which ever 
ia the world's history had risen to the surface of a universally 
rotten political corruption — a gang who, to use the words of the 
would-be betrayer of England himself, had endeavoured *'by 
rapine and murder to bring about the dismemberment of tho 
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Britiflb Empire." If the infamy of the eervile crew aud its 
chief have carried the historian for a moment beyond bis imme- 
diate range, he returns at least purified by that fire of righteous 
indignation which, be it God's will, shall never forsake the breast 
of any true Englishman. Those Dorset quarrymen, though poor, 
so brave and so worthy, shall not be turned out to starvation by 
land thieves, be they headed by ten thousand timea a manor-lord, 
turning his private home into public hotel by addition of wings — 
not angel wings, reader, but devil mammon-wings, of infernal 
selfishness and greed. Carlyle Democritus cleared that whole 
Dorset quarry district of its prowling land - grabbers, settled 
the people for ever on their land, and improved their homes 
and hold ings on the lines of the land and labou r c odea. 
This was one of the few districts in which the landlord party 
made an armed stand against the Revalution. Carlyle Democritus 
was a great believer in Providence being on the side of bi<,' 
battalions. Ho knew well enough that his picked troops could 
stand against any odds, for the fire of Revolution will bum 
through any injustice or any representntivea of it, however 
numerous be their legions. Here was on opportunity for the 
war dogs of Terence Grey.* At the head of twenty thousand 
men he marched into Dorsetshire, and on the field of Purbeck, 
after five hours' sanguinary engagement, in which only a part of 
his forces had been engaged, there remained not one live man of 
the landlord party. For quarter had neither been asked nor given 
on either side. The record of thia event is still to be found 
on that old battle-field of Purbeck. Engraved upon the base of a 
towering mass of Purbeck marble may be read these words: — 

" To the Glory of God and the memory of His servant Carlyle 
Democritus, who did, here upon this battle-field, cause to be made 
manifest the power of wisdom and justice over evil and oppres- 
sion. It was upon this field of Purbeck that 7000 men of the 
Revolutionary forces, disdaining the use of artillery, since their 
opponents were without it, after five hours* mortal combat, finally 
overcame and slow every one of the oppressors — the flower and 
fruit of Mammonhood. The numbers engaged on either side were 
equal, but the cause for which each side fought was not eqnoL 
The Revolutionista fought to defend the sacred rights of the 
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people, their homos, and their meana of livelihood, which they had 
inherited through many centuries ; whereas the landlords fought 
to rob them of those rights, and to enrich themselves at the prioo 
of the people's misery." 

A local History of Dorset gives some curious details of the Pur- 
beck battle, from which this may be transcribed : "They who saw 
the Revolutionist soldiers on that bloody day, ere they commenced 
their attack, as they knelt and swore that not one of them would 
leave the battle-field alive whilst there breathed a man of the 
oppressors, still remember the fire of those maddened soldiers, as, 
after a brief fusilade on both sides, they, at given signal, hurst 
with a mighty onrush upon the landlord troops, callous of the shot 
which mowed them down as they advanced. Seventeen hundred 
men of the Revolutionary force had fallen before they reached the 
enemies' linos, but few fell afterwards. The oppressors broke 
when they met the terrible shock of the Revolutionists' attack, 
and their yet more terrible look. History tells a similar story of 
tha British Troops of Revenge in the Indian Mutiny time. Of 
the 7000 upholders of Jubilee landlordism who stood upon that 
Purbeck field at sunrise, not one but whose mortal remains lie 
buried beneath the field marked by the marble pile. The moun- 
tainous monument is without ornament or carving of any sort. It 
is wild and weird, yet artistic in the massing of its great marble 
blocks. The field, in later years converted into a garden, was 
dedicated for ever to those who fell in the popular cause, and 
whose names are inscribed on the walls of the white marble 
church which commands the entrance to the old battle-field. The 
first name on the death record which meets the eye of the visitor is 
that of Terence Grey, to whom is also dedicated a memorial statue 
of rare grace and beauty, the pedestal of which bears this short 
inscription :— 

TERENCE GREY, 

26th Dig. 19—. 

KZPXOTAKB SXFBOTAVL lUA* UXLOftVlC. 

*'lV«dition says that those words were superscribed on a torn 
letter found on the dtod man. He had been shot through the 
heart. The biillet which had pierced him had cut through the 
letter, and when extracted from the wound, the doctors found a 
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flmoll tuft of goldea hair adhering to it. Thia relio Is enclosed in 
a recess of the tomb, and is regarded with seme superstition by the 
villagers. When they carried the news of the victory to Carlyle 
Democritua he expressed no sMrpriso. ' The world in arms will 
never defeat Revolutionary troops with a noble cause in their 
heart/ said he. And when they told him that Grey had fallen, 
he seemed also oniuoved, but that the paleness habitual to him 
seemed to deepen. And the messengers said that when they left 
him they heard a groan as of a strong man in agony. 

'* The beautiful memorial church was built by the men of Puxheck, 
with glistening, snow-white marble, the gift from their own 
quarries. They were a brave and noble race, and were worth px«- 
aerving." 

That Parbeck uprising was the last stand which the 
Jubilee Party made against the Bevolution. Landlordism was 
already dead, but upon the field of Purbeck its remains received 
final burial. The result of the peace which followed was that the 
brave Purbeck people had their lands granted to them in perpetuity ; 
and to prevent any poesibility of future Jand-dovilism, Carlyle 
Democritus caused the grant to be recorded in the Constitution of 
the United Kingdom. Thus met the giant spirite of the Great 
Alfred and the Revolutionary Leader. And therewith may fitly 
end thi^ notable chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 



TOOLS AKD THS KAN. 



That, and no longer " ArmB and the Man/' ehall be the burden of 
the great future epio, has said the superlatively wisest of all 
Kngland's sages. Honour and everlasting glory — and not ignorant 
contumely — shall be the eventual lot of that sage, when the tur- 
moil of idiocy shall have subsided, and tho Sun of Truth shall 
have risen high above the fog-mists, which its divine brilliance, 
radiance, and fire-heat, inevitably draw up, in temporar}' dcDue 
clamour-cloud, from the dank rottenness of intellectual bog-depths 
and marsh mod, the accumulation of centuries of corruption and 
injustice. Thei/j once desiccated, and well burnt up, and the sun 
of England's wisdom shall appear — his sorrow-cross and his thorn- 
crown, converted into hale of worship and of love — of reverence, 
and of veneration. The longer delayed such popular incarnation 
of esteem, the diviner will the apotheosis be. As the sun in the 
Heaven's arch is hidden to the valley throng, buried in dense fog 
exhalations, and is seen brilliant in ita effulgence by those on the 
mountain-top, so was the great Corlyle seen by his reverent wor- 
shippers, and by none more clearly than by Carlyle Democritus. 
Supremacy ol wisdom and supremacy of action had met *' TooU 
and the Man " had been written. '* Tools and the Man " should 
be enacted. 



" Labour ! — Is that a thing of the hands only, my people t 
Is there no labour of the heart, ner labeur of the head 1 my 
brethers, workers of the hand, or heart, or head, not until all these 
have become one, and you can say of Labour that it is of tho hand, 
and heart) and head, then, and only then, is there true Labour of any 
flori. Labour of the hand, without head and heart, is the 
monotonous cruelty, bred of work by the hour, for starvation wage, 
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upou dog or swine conditions. Such was Jubilee labour. Labour 
of the heart, uncontrolled by tho head^ ia but unwise and baneful ; 
it is unthinking, h&riuing where it would Hoothe, und is deetmctive 
of justice. Such labour was called philanthropy, or Jubilee 
* Charity.' Labour of the head without the heart is the culmina- 
tion of all evil ; aud^ as in the neglected held, the thorn and thistle 
are supreme, so in the Jubilee Social field the thorn and thistle- 
class were supreme, to wit — the lawyer-, politician-, political* 
economist-, party-, caucus-class. I have come to emancipate you 
from all such Jubilee Labour, and in its place establish the only 
possible, worthy labour for mortal men, labour of heart and head 
and hand, one and indivisible. Where all those are conjoined, the 
worker is ennobled by his work, and the work is ennobled by the 
worker. 

*'A fallow f eld is the crime of the legislator, its thorns and its 
weeds are the tears of the workers, which bear witness before high 
Iieaven of his neglect. A field waving with golden corn, with tho 
fiowers nestling at the root^^ like calm joy in the peasant's heart, 
is the glory of the free and unburdened farmer. Only such 
farmers will I have," said Carlyle Democritus. **The worker, 
whatever may be his task, con delight in the labour of his hands, 
when he knows that his industry and skill will bring hiro, and all 
he loves, healthful food, joyful home, lasting peace ; and he will 
love the calling which brings him love. The workman true, and 
the work also true; only such workers shall be ours," swore 
Carlyle Democritus and the Revolution. Not only then are 
manual workers included in this chapt&r. The great Labour Code 
ntfected every class of labour, from the humblest to the mightiest. 

TuK Eight Hours' D^t. — So many instiinues were known of 
the most important directors of great industries having, even in 
Jub'Ide period, successfully established the eight hours' day, that 
no difficulty whatever was experienced in making this law 
universaL Many employers declared they had long been in 
favour of it, but were debarred from its adoption by fear of 
the competition of other firma The greatest difficulty occurred 
ajuougat the shopkeepers. Nowhere were the labour hours more 
cruel or the conditiun of work more inconsidoi-ate, und the smaller 
the shop, often the more thoughtless the employer. Poverty 
constrains its victims to submit to almost any hardship ; uiid it wns 
as true in British Jubilee period as when the words were written 
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lliree thousand years before that time, that "the deetructioxi of 
the poor ia their poverty." But after those three thousand years, 
Carlyle Democritua thought it was time to deal a definite and 
endui-ing, and indeed deathblow to that destruction. And he 
said to the people : " Let us destroy poverty, and no longer be 
destroyed by it ; poTerty, as it eKists in this world of Mammon, is 
no good thing, but is an accursed and an evil thing, whatever the 
Mammon parsons say. You shall believe the parsons, my people, 
when you see the ten-thousiind-a-year-parsone acting, as well fts 
preaching, their cant-doctrines and articles." 

Thus apake Carlyle Democritus to all the people ; and it may be 
observed from the World Chronology — upon whose vast inherit- 
ance Carlyle Democritua, and all wise men before him drew — that 
the king to whom is attributed the poverty proverb Uved on this 
earth some thousand years before the beginning of the Christian 
Era. The Thracian Democritus, in whom it was regarded as a 
crime that he chose poverty and rejected wealth, came into the 
world some four hundred and sixty years later; end, after another 
four hundred and sixty years, was bom the Latin poet who wrou 
the ^ueid (Arms and the Man). Yet seventy yeexs, and He 
arrived in the world of whom Saint Paul has said that " He was 
rich, yet for your sakea became poor." Christ, in His lore of love, 
had said to the poor that *' theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven." But 
the rich had abused the teaching. Seventeen hundred and ninety 
five years later arose Thomas Carlyle to propound a fiercer doctrine, 
and to warn mankind that they were not to interpret that beautiful 
poverty- phrase as meaning also the converse, viz., that "earth was 
the kingdom of the rich;" and he warned them — the rich — and 
mankind generally, that either wise statesmanship would have to 
overcome the poverty of the masses, in a just and merciful way, or 
Poverty would overcome Mammon in a terrible and a merciless 
way. After them all succeeded, some two centuries later, 
Carlyle Democritus. He disturbed not the ** Kingdom^of Heaven " 
theory for the poor, for he would not deprive the Mammon peers, 
plutocratic bishops, and Shylouk landowners, languishing in the 
slum prisons, from the only consolation left to them, and which, 
in their turn, they had duly afibrded to the previous occupants. 
Tlicrefore he left the Kingdom of Heaven theory a free and 
harmless circulation. But he very thoroughly destroyed the 
Kingdom of hell fact which Mammon had, meanwhile, created foe 
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the poor in this material world. And we are about to learn how 
he did it Those who have seen in every individual reform, from 
the abolition of drunkenness to the restoration of the people to 
their land ; from the abolition of sweating to the establishment 
of an eight hours' day, the panacea to cure all the evils of 
humanityi must have discovered from this veracious history that 
any one of those reforms woald have been utterly futile but for the 
comprehensive wisdom which had learned and taught that each 
one of them was but a stone in a mighty structure, which on 
completion was to form the noble palace of Immnu justice and 
well-being ; that any one of them singly was only a stone, though 
of purest marble, of the whole structure, and in itself no panacea, 
only an ingredient of the panacea. The eight hours' day once 
established, it became difficult to believe that there ever could 
have been resistance to iU adoption. But let it not bo forgotten 
that no amount of legislation could over have established it, had 
not) aide by side with that law, gone other measures to enable the 
workers to enforce their rights. Surplus of labourers had given 
way to surplus of labour. And when one contemplates this 
marvellous world, and the work which is to be ceaselcasly done 
in it, one realises that — in every naturally ordered State — labour 
must ever be in excess of the labourers, and that only the folly 
and corruption of men could have ever defeated — no, blinded them- 
selves — to Nature's law in that direction. 

The abolition of casual labour was not a matter to be efifected by 
an edict. Abimdantly good as the thing was in itself, it required 
more than philanthropic theory to establish it. Let us briefly run 
through Bome of the preliminary conditions necessary to have 
rendered possible the permanency of the labour contract. The 
Revolution was confronted with at least five millions of men and 
women on the verge of, or beyond, pauperism. Their numbers 
were steadily increasing aa more and more of the land was year by 
year thrown out of cultivation, as day after day shiploads of foreign 
paupers dumped their waste freights of human misery to further 
swell the already choked British slums and sweating-hells. Their 
numbers were further and continuously increasing with the ever- 
increasing exactions of the urban landlords or land-devils. Two 
other prolific causes helped to fill the ranks of the unemployed. 
One was the wasteful system of paying labour by the hour, day, or 
week. Thus were painters, bricklayers, builder-carpenters, paviors, 
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masonB, and a host of other workers, engaged, and liable to 
dismissal at any time. Wages in all those, and many other 
callings, followed the senseless course resulting from all evil 
systems. The labourer would be paid during the fine open 
weather full wages ; good workers could earn from thirty to forty 
shillings a week. But in the winter, for months together, masses 
of thorn would be turned out to worklesaness, and conseq^uent 
wagelessnesa. 

It was hopeless to expect that the jerry-builder, the jobbing 
contractor, the sweating middleman, could ever inspire enough 
confidence in any honest working-man to induce him to accept a 
year's contract at a settled average wage. Such was the state of 
Jubilee "law" that the workmen would have found themselves 
fully employed during the summer months at the average wage, 
but remorselessly turned off in winter, the jobbing middleman 
having *' gone smash, " or something of the sort. The jerry-builders, 
in common with the whole legion of quacks, were utterly stamped 
out by the Revolution. No builder or contractor was allowed to 
practise unless he was properly qualified and certified by the 
builders', architects', or other Guild. And an essential qualifica- 
tion for all would-be employers of labour was their capacity to pay 
their workmen. Every one such had to find adequate surety for 
the wages of the labour he sought to control ; and not until be bad 
satLBfied the Guilds concerned, could he start as a contractor. If 
it bo fraud to purchase an inanimate thing for which you cannot 
pay, how infinitely more cruel a fraud is it to purchase, or hire, 
human labour and defraud, it of its pay, which means suffering to 
the labourer and all tho^e dependent on him. Mark again the 
application of the Revolutionary "liberty of the subject," as against 
the Jubilee "licence of the subject." There would be no slaves if 
the State did not tolerate aud encourage slave-drivers; be sure of 
that, all men, and beware of all false cries. Beeliebub is not God, 
though political economists and radical caucuses roar themselves 
hoarse in wild scfecchos assorting that he is. And licence b to 
liberty what Beelzebub is to God. Another factor in the increase 
of the unemployed was the crowding into such avenues of labour 
as city ofHces, aud refreshment-houses, of German clerks and 
German waiters. The attraction for employing the foreigner waa 
twofold: superior education and training of the German over 
the English, and greater " cheapness " of the foreign wage. The 
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first eaiue was remedied by the more practical education inaugu- 
rated by the Revolution* and by the proper apprenticing of both 
clerks and waiters which those classes enjoyed in common with all 
labour. The second, " cheapness," was oTercome by the minimum 
wage law. Grermans serving for next to nothing, whilst they were 
learning English, could cut down British service. But when no 
man could be employed below the statutory twenty-five fihiliings per 
week, the influx of the foreigner ceased. *' Made in Germany " is 
decidedly cheap when it costs next to nothing, but "made in 
England " has its value in comparison, when the voice of Justice 
ordains that not by " pressure of poverty," but by honest wage for 
honest work, shall British labour-pay be determined. Difficulties 
and trials awaited the Reformer on all sides. From the starving 
gutter child to the worn-out city clerk there filed before the 
piercing eye and much pierced heart of Carlyle Democritus one 
gaunt, unending skeleton army of despair. It seemed unending 
in its numbers, insoluble in its depth of misery. Temptation in 
myriad forms beset the General, not St. Antony was more eorely 
tried, Venos was not dead, nor ^lidas, and they united all their 
powers to allure the much-suffering man to yield up a task which 
they declared to be beyond his strength ; and they waved the soft 
silky banner alluringly before him whereon the Earth Spirit for 
ever weaves the enchautmeut : " It will last your time." But 
the banner waved in vain. The gaunt army of Want dismayed 
not the servant of Man, for he felt in him the power of a living 
spirit wliich would marshal that army to glory. 

Carlyle Democritus closed his eyes to none of the difficulties that 
confronted him ; he raised the veil boldly { He faced God's Light ! 
He knew that the privilege of the ostrich to hide its head in the 
sand, and to remain stolid against disaster, was not extended to 
man, A nobler, a loftier duty was Man's : To face disaster, 
stand undismayed before it, fearlessly wrestle with it, and finally 
die, or overcome it I The main causes of the artificial dearth of 
work, and the consequent compulsory starvation of the workers, 
were: — 

1. Landlordism, i.e. the ejection or eviction of the worker 
from the soil, and its fraudulent absorption by the non- 
worker. 
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2. A oonsoquence of No. 1. The absorption of the euxiings 

of the workera, compelled — by ejection from the agricul- 
tmal lands — to herd in congested centres, by the said 
UndloTd, who, whilst he starved an acre of corn-growing 
land, waa able to exact an exorbitant tent for a square 
yard or two of urban land. 

3. Unrestricted immigration of the waste and worthl< 

paupera of foreign nations. 

4. Suicidal^ commercial, iuduBtrial, and trade laws and regula- 

tions, which fettered home manufactures, whilst they 
admitted and invited foreign goods unfettered into 
unjuBt competition. 

5. A waste and extravagant legal system^ made by an interest 

class, sustained by that class, and fatal to every other' 
cbiss but that one. 

6. Overwork of one section of labour, and underwork, or no- 

work, of the other section. 

7. There had resulted from all the above-named evils and 

abuses a residuum population of drones and of criminale 
exceeding in number three hundred thousand men and 
women. 



1. The death of landlordism, whereby there suffered a few 
thousand persons who ** owned" millione of British acres, gavi 
freedom to the entire remaining thirty-nine millions nine bondi 
and eighty-five thousand, who had previously suffered not only in 
pocket, but, multitudes of them, endless life torments. Sixty-five 
millions of cultivable British acres in Jubilee period — of which 
some forty-eight to fifty millions only were cultivated — afforde*! 
work, at starvation wages, for only some one and a quarter of a 
million of agricultural labourers (those are the official figures of 
the Jubilee census published iu 1893). After the Revolution, 
uuder the merciful provisions aff'jrUtid to settlere, there flocked 
back to the land which they low J seven millions of people. 
Ireland, which, since the year 1841, had decreased in population 
from eight millions to four millions within one year of the fi^o 
grant of her soil to her pcoi)le, upon the terms already described 
iu the land chapters of this history, reabsorbed nearly two millions 
of her old lost population. For the first year after the restorati( 
no fresh grant of land in Ireland was permitted to be made to anv 
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applicant other th&n of Irish birth. The eix milHonA of population 
to which Ireland had increased within twelve months of the 
Rovolntion consisted entirely of free, hard-working, contented, and 
cheery Irish people ; as indeed they ever would have been, had not 
cruelty and misgovernment driven them into crime and exile. 
Had that return of a free people to ita land stood alone, it would 
alone have tended to exhaust the ranks of the sad army of want, 
but it did not stand alone. Those seven millions restored to agri- 
culture were but as a balm-drop in the ocean of Revolutionary 
justice. The Highlands and Crofts of Scotland alone reabsorbetl 
over a million of its brave [leople, who had been brutally and 
mercilessly evicted by the land-devils of Jubilee period* 

2. The freedom of the town holders from constraint to band 
over their earnings to the nou-workcra (landlords) lifted out of 
penury, or the verge of it, yet vaster numbers, who though not 
unemployed had been almoat a drag upon industry, whereas they 
now became spenders on home manufactures, where before they 
were mostly spenders on landowners. The neglected land literally 
sucked up the people. In some of the groat cities every third 
house was abandoned. In some of the mining districts — in spite 
of the high wages and short labour hours — not a man w«a to be 
found where before there had been a thousand. 

3. The stoppage of pauper immigration. The return to their 
own country of foreign paupers, or their emigration to beyond the 
seas, caused a further lightening of the strained craft of the State. 

4. The new laws of commerce, trade, and manufacture called 
into life all Britain's former supremacy, and so keen became the 
demand for labour thai deputations of merchants and manufacturers 
waited on the government of the day to petition for the importation 
of foreign labour. Tbo only avenue of labour winch showed a 
decline was the old profession of jabber. The old windbagocracy 
was burst, and presented but a terribly shrivelled iippoarancn. 
What with the burnt-up wigs, and the superannuated Cokes and 
Littletons,* there were some forty thousand of the lawyer class 
seeking employment. They soon righted themselves, liowever. 
The Revolution would not grant the importing of foreign labour, 
unless each labourer could pass the Guild trade test. But the 
mantifactuTors were not left long without hands ; the legal, clerical, 
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•nil publican cbaseB, which had long be«n superabaudant, gradually 
betook themMlves to nsefnl work, and instead of lawyers spoiling 
paper, parchment, and horsehAir, they took to assisting in the 
preparation and manxifactiire of those articles. And instead of 
pablicans and their men conveitiog good com into bad spiriti they 
learned to grow the com for good wholesome bread. 

6. The eight hoors' day called for no increaae of labour as for 
M factories were concerned ; on the contrary, and aa was long 
aaoertained by the wise and practical who had tried it, fnort work aa 
well as better work was obtained under the eight hours' day than 
had ever been before. But there was an increase in the number of 
men employed in State and Municipal serrice, because of the 
doable ahifta necessary in all street employment, and in sundry 
other aTenues of public service. Altogether, where there had 
been a total of 150,000 labourers of all sorts employed in the 
public service before the Revolution, the new regulations required 
a permanent staff of some 250,000 men, not including the street 
and park keepers who, as State pensioners beyond the age of sixty, 
relieved the labour market of nearly three-quarters of a million 
of men. 

The number of extra hands which the eight hoars' day brought 
into requisition in the railway service, where overwork in Jubilee 
period was the order of the day, raised the numbers employed 
to nearly half a million of men. Entire staffs throughout 
the country had to be, on some of the liucs, nearly doubled. 
Whatever was the actual increase, it was sufficient to bear very 
beneficially upon the labour market. About three hundred and 
thirty thousand men were employed on tho railways of the United 
Kingdom at the time prior to the Kevolution. A census of 
the Twentieth Century found that vast railway service increased 
to four hundred and seventy thousand men. An increase of 
traffic rate followed so great a change. But the extra rates were 
as nothing compared to the improved service and the improved 
servitors. Moreover, the real prosperity of all classes of the 
population enabled them to bear increased charges, since they 
possessed increased means to meet them. In the increased 
demand for workmen must be taken into account the many minor 
avenues of labour, such as those for carmen, bus-drivers and con- 
dactors, cabmen, dockers, etc. It was no uncommon thing for those 
workers to have to toil, in Jubilee slave-times, from twelve to 
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«tghteon }ioun a day. Then the shop-assiatant claas had to be 
materially augmented ; although, in a Large number of instances, 
the hours adopted by the tradesmen's Guilds, for opening and 
closing flhopSj brought them all into line with an eight hours' day, 
atill, very many of the larger establishments had to increase their 
ataffs considerably. 

7. The woiild-not-work and the criminal classes were definitely 
dealt with by the Penal Colomes.* Their withdrawal did more 
than merely unburJen the labour market of their thousands. It 
purified the whole of their surroundings as well. If we add to the 
above figures the number of penaioaers over sixty years of ago 
(500,000), and who were provided for by the national and 
other insurance funds, we find taken away from the Jubilee 
flooded labour market several millions of hands. It is now easier 
to convey to the reader how very naturally and facilely the per- 
manency of the labour contract adjusted itself. In fact, the 
difficulty was not with the masters. 8uch was the demand 
for labour on all sides, that inducements were offered to men 
beyond their union wages to accept a year's contract of service. 
The Labour Unions who, through their chiefs, were in constant 
commimication with Carlyle Democritus, suggested to him to 
complete his great reforms by drawing up a scheme of profit- 
sharing, which would offer a counter attraction to the land, and 
which would finally cement masters and men. The Unions 
worked to a man with the Revolutionary Leader. Of the immense 
Revolution he had wrought, and the good it had effected, they so 
abundantly testified that by an unanimous vote they determined, 
with the approval of their men, to abide by the conditions 
of the Labour Code, and confine their entire attention to 
ite universal establishment, and not sei^k to go beyond it uulosc 
Parliament and the country should first sanction the change 
Upon this great question of profit-sharing, Carlylo Democritus 
iletermined not to attempt any law which was not the dictate of 
necessity, because any such unwise policy would tend to destroy 
the value of other reforms. He, therefore, called a meeting of t*ie 
Guilds, and requested them to appoint a Committee of five to 
friendly conference with him. The great difficulty in obtaining 
labour, and the keen attraction which the land offered to the 
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|ieople, supported his case more warmly than any eloquence. He 
showed tho merchants how there was only one counter-attraction 
to offer to the soil, which (^ve to its tillers a just share in the 
benefits it produced, whilst the healthy and cheerful surroundings 
of a country life would day by day render its appreciation livelier 
to the people. He suggested that they should select one large 
manofactory to be conducted somewhat upon the principle which 
had been established in the agricultural produce factories,* which 
had proved such a marked success. Pending the manufacturers* 
decision upon such an experiment, it was decided that the 
Government should take no further steps with regard to tho 
matter. Meanwhile he reminded them that it was the experience 
of them all that the eight hours' day had increased etliciency, had 
improved the relations between masters and men ; that not only 
the work was found to be better, but the quantity produced by 
each worker had likewise increased. After considerable negotia- 
tion on both sides, it was agreed between masters and men to try 
the system for one yeur, upon tho condition that if, at the end of 
twelve months, the result did not commend itself to either party, 
the Blalus quo should be established, and the code, minus the 
profit^haring, should prevail as before. A majority of employers 
was to determine the question. After a year's trial, the result was 
declared a success by a majority of three-fifths of the employers. 
Thereupon profit-sharing was incorporated in the Labour Code. 
The division of profits was somewhat as follows : — Interest at five 
per cent was a first charge on the capital employed in any under- 
taking, and a further two and a-half per cent, as a sinking fund for 
the redemption of capital. The Code labour wages remained as 
before. Any profit remaining, after the labour and interest 
charges, would then be equally divided between masters and men, 
that is to say, one-half to the capitalist or capitalists interested in 
the enterprise, and one-half to the labour engaged in it. The 
permanency of the labour contract was already assured by the 
great demand for labour, and now the union of interests between 
masters and men became finally cemented by the identity of 
interests of both parties. But the union of masters and men was 
Dot permitted to induce any relaxation of the rules of the great 
luibour Code. The eight hours* day could not be iofringed. An 
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'itTorage wm permitted, limes of etress might draw upon the daily 
bonis A certain overtime, provided that these hours were remittcil 
M another period, and that the average annual work hours did not 
exceed the eight hours' day. In the event of a national demand 
for labour arising — as in war-time, for inatanoo — that was pro- 
vided for in the reserve army ; for the Government had its labour 
army reserve, juat aa it had its rcFcrve in th« fighting force. And 
they were furniahed from the ranks of the pensioned Government 
employees. This reserve conid not be called upon except in time 
of war, and it was this liability which secured to them the extr* 
pension.* 

We now come to the question of a living or minimum wage. 
It may seem strange to the student of Jubilee labour; bnt it la 
true that, although the Labour Code made tweuty-tivo shillings the 
minimum weekly wage, and the labour contract an annual one, 
with a minimum of three months' notice on either side, or an 
equivalent money indemnity, such was the absorption of labour on 
the land and elsewhere, that, even at conaiderably above that 
minimum, it was difficult to abtain hands. Yet let it be recorded 
to the honour of labour, that such was the loyalty and gratitude 
of the unions to the Revolutionary Government, that picked men 
in all branches of trade offered themselves in all the Government 
yards and factories, in spito of the temptation which the profit- 
aharing scheme held out to them in private industries. 

It would be difficult to find a more honourable tribute in the 
history of industry than that. Let only your brother man feel 
that you are his in sympathy ; that he is more to you than a thing 
to use and to be cast away uncared for when worn out — and con- 
flict will die away, and harmony succeed to it. Besides the eight 
hours' day and the annual labour contract, the new Code required a 
two weeks' holiday in the year for every labonrer (not necessarily 
at any particular period) in addition to the religious festival days, 
such as Christmas, etc. Bank Holidays were abolished, as being 
no longer necessary. Wages were not allowed to be stopped 
during the holiday periods. The two weeks' rest a year waa a 
minimum requirement of the Code, and no more difficulty was 
found in arranging it for labour than had attended ita adoption 
for clerka or domestic labourers in previous times. 
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National life, or the opportunituB of vtortky reUixation ond 
recreation : — In the chapter on State employment some idea has 
been conveyed of the measures adopted by the Revolution to 
8ub8litHtr Roraething better for the people than the diabolical 
gin-hells which they had destroyed. Public libraries, which were 
particular to some parishes in Jubilee period, were general after 
the Revolution in every pariah throughout the kingdom. 

The management of the public-houses, which had been con* 
verted into restaurants, or inns, was made over to tlie Guilds which 
represented the proviaion-scllcrB nnd dcalcia By them these 
establishments were conducted as public clubs, and were largely 
used as workmen's exchanges. The ground floor was a large 
refreshment^room, abundantly supplied with the daily and weekly 
papers, above was smoking-room, commercial-room, and other rooms 
which could be hired for trade meetings or otherwise. Except in 
the refreshment-room, at meals, no alcoholic drinks were sold. 

And as the people increased in well-being and prosperity, the 
old drink cnrse of Great Britain so completely disappeared, that 
within a very few years after the establishment of the Revolution- 
ary era, there remained only one inebriates' prison for the whole 
kingdom. The parks were the chief centres of attraction. All 
museums, gardens, and societies of Zoological and other collections 
were nationalised and made free to alL They were lighted 
throughout by electricity, as were the parks, and kept open until 
ten at night The parks were cleared of all buildings other than 
the recreation and refreshment pavilions for the itervice of the 
public. Every athletic sport had its field allotted to it; and 
L-ricket, football, tennis, cycle, and training-grounds were all 
provided. There was also a reserve field for women, where gentler 
exercises could be indulged in. And in every park the little 
children's field was never forgotten, with its miniature pond only 
twelve inches deep for toy fleets to sail upon« its sand and ehingle 
reserves for tiny delvers to mine upon, and always a grass Inwn 
of exquisite richness. Soft and safe was the emerald carpet, as 
carefully and daintily kept as ever was the best of palace lawns. 
Also there were lawns of daisy and clover flowers for the little 
chain-makers. The children's garden was always the sweetest and 
brightest nook in the park, sheltered by a hedge of btiech and 
chestnut trees, and from the wind by a triple shrubbery of flower- 
ing plants; it was alive with banka of merry flowers. 
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That feature of the parks was so dea 
that he personally examined the plans of nearly all of them, and 
visited many after their completion — the only recorded infitance 
where the great General had been known to actually interfere in 
any mere detail work. He told the people that it was the sufferinga 
of the little children in the cruel slums of Jubilee period that had 
called him to deliver them or die ; and that in all the Gospels there 
was no more penetrating depth of Divine nobleness and poetry than 
the Christ worda, " Suffer the little children to come unto Me." 
It remains in the records of those times that he exacted a promise 
from the great onea of the State that when his work time ahould 
cease in the world — if, when that time came, he was not to share 
the fate of earlier reformers^ and be stretched on cross beams, or 
hung in gallows' chaina — they would permit no other memorial 
to him but a little marble effigy in some of the children's grounds 
with that one Christ-line engraved upon it, and a little lad, 
emblcTcatic of innocent confidence and love, close by him. But is 
this History I To return : In all the parks military and other 
bands played almost daily in fine weather. And there is a last 
mercy to be recorded — the regulation of park preaching. This was 
a terrible thing, and quite unregulated in the Jubilee period. 
Gangs of stump^)ratorfl, from the crazy nigger missionary to the 
more crazy white missionary, and an unending assortment of other 
demagogu(« of all complexions and fadderics, stationed themselves 
in the main avenues of the great parks, and there set up a 
cacophony of squeaky hymns, denunciation of everything and 
everybody (not of the mental or physical complexion of the 
specially illumined one); and altogether rendered the parks intoler- 
able to sane men. The Revolution had a great veneration for 
*'free speech," though a leas veneration for free Umatica. Still, 
they were anxious not to spoil a harmless occupation so long as it 
did not interfere with other people's comfort. Accordingly, a 
special field was set apart for the preaching gentry, and to prevent 
unseemly altercation between these instnictors and cxhorters of 
mankind, the preachiug-ficld was made circular, and divided by 
radii into exact portions, one of which was allotted to each various 
sect who might apply for it. There was the Nigger section, the 
End-of-the- World preaching section, the Mission-to-Timbuctoo 
section, the P&ahu-&ingers,Kights-of-Man, Political-economy, Uights- 
of-Property, Pope-infallibility, Amnesty -of -alum-prisoner?, Ket>tora- 
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tion of Jubilee landlords, sectionB. Also there were nnending 
Societies : The Society for the Propagation of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, of Laisser Faire; a Society for the Restoration of Big- 
wigs and Little-wigs, of Jubilee lawmongers ; and a boat of otlier 
societiee and sections dear to such remaining Jubilee folk as 
might be found to exist after the establishment of the Beformation 
which this history is endeavouring to describe, and whose Park 
laws it has described in some detail in order to do justice to the 
great tolerance of the Revolutionary Government. 

Some months after the i>eriod described, the circular fields fell 
into disuse by any except the lecturers, and by them also, before 
a year waa over. The fields were then converted into general play- 
grounds, but their circular form was retained, in case of future 
word-aaviours arising, who might require such safety-valves for the 
release of their surplus gas, without disturbing or offending the 
peace of those who preferred not to listen to them. 



LiflouB Courts of ARBrrRATiow oe CoNCiLiATioif. 
(See a/*o imder the Chapter on Law,) 

The Courts of Arbitration which wore such a valuable feature 
of the commercial world were not leas so in the world of workers. 
In every trade centre such a Court was instituted. The 
arbitrators were elected by the various branches of the Trade 
Unions through their committees. The members of these Courts 
were called Arbitrators (M.C.A.), a title which after the Revolution 
became one of great honour, and from the various arbitrators 
throughout the kingdom some of England's greatest magistratea 
and judges came to be chosen. 

Tltcro wore mixc<I Arbitration Courts for the hearing of ea»cs 
between masters and men ; euch mixed Courts consisting of the 
three senior members from the Labour Court of the particular 
trade concerned, and three seniors from the respective commercial 
or Guild Court. The rules and regulations in all these Courts 
were similar. Plaintiff and defendant appeared in person; no one 
waa allowed to represent, or misrepresi^ut, either sida Each Court 
or group of Courts supported and provided officials, whose duty it 
was to assist cither side when required on points of detail or of law, 
and to generally facilitate the routine of the Courts. Common 
civ.lity and absence of led-tapo were the distinguishing feature? 
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of these officials, for the times of Jubileo had ceased to be. As in 
the case of the Trade or Guild Courts, so with the Labour Courts — 
the State upheld thorn, and no expense fell upon cither worker or 
trader. Ko differcuco was made in the scale of remuneration 
paid to the Labour, or the Guild, or the Professions' arbitrator*.* 
The Revolution determined that justice should only have one 
scale of remuneration — that pertaining to the office, and irrespective, 
of the status of the candidate. ;ln every instance it was of the 
utmost importance that the greatest honour should lie in the office 
ond title of arbitrator, and no effort was spared to realise such a 
consummation. No member was eligible, or could continue to 
hold office, against whom any offence, social, political, pecuniary, 
or other, had been publicly proved. Thus was it also with the 
Courts of Honour, which were instituted with the labour representa- 
tives, OS with other employments and professions. In every 
profession, trade, and labour centre, these Arbitration Courts, and 
Courts of Honour, were set up throughout the kingdom ; and aa 
from their members were drawn the magistrates and judges, who 
became so renowned in later times for their wisdom, practical 
common sense, and often Salomaic judgments, ithas been necessary 
to explain somewhat in detail the practical system ujwn which 
these — so to speak — judges' schools originated. It is perhaps 
impossible for a post-revolutionary reader to realise the infinite 
idiocy of the Jubilee system. No mortal who had any element of 
practical knowledge in him could ever be made a Jubilee Judge. 
" Reading," to wit : — Addison on Torts, Williams on Personal 
Property, Chitty on Contracts, Jarman on Wills, Williama on Real 
Property, Oliphant on Horses, Roper on Husband ^and Wife, 
Woodfall on Landlord and Tenant, Russell ou Grime, somebody 
olse on Executors, etc., those are samples of the law jabborics 
which, together with hundreds or thousands of volumes of 
" Reports " (Coke upon Lyttloton jargonings), and sundry millions 
of ** leading cases," and of misleading casefi, went to train and make 
a Jubilee judge — a stuffed wig-hlook, nothing more nor less, a mere 
thing of unending words and bottled nonsense. But let us not 
anticipate the Law chapter of this history. More pertaining to 
this division is the question of Labour Unions. These were no 
cause of dread to a wise legislator. Quite the contrary. The 
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ingenious and wonderfnl organisations which could bring the 
State at onco and intimately into touch with any great branch of 
indoatty, through its self-appointed chiofs, were things to foster 
and support, not to oppose and ridicule. The Revolution subsidisfHl' 
every independent Labour Union, upon condition that its doctrines 
or acts did not interfere with the liberty or constitution of any 
other Union. The State support took the form of a money 
grant** 

In common with all public bodies, the finances of the UnioD* 
were subject to independent Government audit periodically. 

Agrtcultdiul Coloniks and Settlevhnts. 
In ▼ariouB parts of this history, many of the Revolutionary- 
Measures dealing with the land have been referred to ; and here wa 
shall only briefly recount them, in order to dwell more carefully oa 
such portions of them as have not elsewhere been fully explained. 
Expressed in its most concrete form, the Revolution partitioned 
agricnltuial lands into three great divisions :■ — 

1. Peasant Proprietories. 

2. Penal and Reclamation Colonies. 

3. Military t er Reclaimed Lands, 
The first, or peasant proprietories, were sub-divided into — (a) 

Allotments of from one to two acres, available for factory hands, 
for cultivation ns garden or agricultural plots, (h) Allotments of 
from three to five acres for miners and others, whose shorter 
hours of labour in dangerous or unhealthy callings afforded them 
and their families opportunity for healthier industry during a 
portion of their work-dny. {c) Allotments of five acres and 
upwards for co-operative farming, afforesting, etc. All those 
holdings were granted, hohl, and protected under the land laws, as 
set out in the land and other chapters. 

The second, or penal and reclamation colonies, were subdivided 
into four classes : — (a) The would-not-work-if-they-could-help-it— 
a largo class, the sad result of generations of neglect — these were 
set to work, which has been fully described on page 168. Nor was 
this class permitted again, in any form, te assert itself. Any pez^ 
son discovered "without visiblo means of support" was forthwith 
led before a magistrate, and failing to afford evidence of his means 
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of honourable employment, was relegated to a reclamation colony. 
Idleness is a vic« which no righteously organised social systera 
dare tolerate. Whatever may have been the Jubilee theory of the 
" liberty of the subject," the Jubilee fitei was that thousands of 
loafers teemed in every thoroughfare of the kingdom. That order 
of things departed after the Revolution. The prime liberty of man 
then became liberty to trorAr, not licence to no-work. Loafing, 
'^^T^'^ft Btreet-touting, became forgotten industriee under the 
rSffim^ of a Carlyle Democritue. 

(A) Tbe Criminal Clas^. This was also a not inconsiderable 
element of Jubilee society, and was to be counted by the tens of 
tliousauds.* To this class— after the most careful assorting of goats 
from sheep — was allotted such tasks as the embanking and dredging 
of rivers and harbours throughout the kingdom. With the 
increase of justice and well-being this class tended materially to 
decrease, if not altogether to disappear. Accordingly, all the 
prison sites chosen, and the structures designed and erected, were 
upon plans facilitating their easy conversion, at any time, into 
such buildings as the locality might require. In the meanwhile, 
each prison and penal labour depOt received a distinct order of 
offenders. For first offencea the prisoners were sent to a penal 
dep^t nearest the place of their conviction, and their labour day 
Vas nine hours. For second ofTences, the sentence waa not only 
doubled, hut the labour day was increased to ten hours. For 
third offences the minimum period of compulsory labour was ten 
years, with a labour day of twelve hours. After a fourth con- 
viction an offender lost his liberty for ever. In Jubilee period 
it was everyday experience for prisoners to be brought before 
magistrates scores and even hundreds of times, for the same petty 
offences. With regard to the crime of drunkenness, which, after 
the Revolution, was made in fact, as it was in act, one of tho 
most bestial offences in man — it has been explained f that 
inebriates were condemned to loss of liberty for vanous periods. 
The first offence rendered them liable to labour iu the home-work 
(I a penal dep6t; a t>econd conviction condemned them to labour, 
for a day of nine bouis, on outside work ; and a third conviction 
made them permanent prisoners, where they were compelled to 
labour according to the regulations of the Governor and Council' 
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Every prison, or depdt, was ruled by a Governor appointed by th« 
State, and a Council of three appointed by the County Council of 
the divieion in which the prison was situated. The criminal law 
of Carlyle Democritus differed widely from what had prevailed in 
pre-revolutionary times. Such scaudala as were rife under th#, 
Jubilee system were not possible under the Revolutionary Codet 
Jubilee criminals were quite a recognised* and even fSted class. 
They had their "criminal suppers " fostered by the heart- withoat- 
headf or phiknbhropic class ; and imtold numbers of old women in 
petticoats, and other old women in male attire — and magisterial 
old women especially — smugged and snuffled over the "hardened 
criminal " whom they were never tired of trying to " reform. " Carlyle 
Democritus reformed both the " old women " and the hardened 
criminals out of existence, that is to say, out of that particularly 
prominent and public existence which they had occupied in Jubilee 
times. 

After five years of the Revolutionary treatment of criminals, the 
repetition offenders absolutely disappeared. A second experiment 
in bard labour on mud embankments sufficed even for the 
" hardened criminala ; " for there were no longer any criminal 
supper parties, no delicate ass-pattings for " hardened criminals," 
any shape or form. Humane treatment, wholesome but very 



in 

plain food and shelter, the sternest of discipline, and the hardest 
of work. Early in the twentieth century such a thing as a third 
offender was become aa rare as a liarrit^tor'a wig, or an old woman 
magistrate's apostrophising an incorrigible rogue and vagabond 
before him for the seventieth or seven hundredth offence: *'I am 
sorry to see yon here again ; when I see the same faces again and 
again it shows that the ' remedies ' I try have no effect ; there 
(120) ^^^» S^ ^^^ don't do it again." Tliat was an actual and by no 
means exceptional Jubilee case. The scoundrel referred to had 
spent some twenty years in prison. The next day you would find 
a Jubilee magistrate sentencing a wretched starving woman, with 
five children to support on three or four shillinga a week, to seven 
days' imprisonment, because one of her tlirae-year-old children had 
stolen a reg from a pawnbroker, and in spite of the fact that the 
poor, half-starved creature had, upon her own initiative, taken back 
the rag to said pawnbroker, t Coses were so numerous of thi« 
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description that one of the Jubilee Society slander papers used to 
indulge the class of readers for whom it catered with a column 
devoted entirely to the infamous "judgments" of magistrates 
throughout the country. These judgments, read in' the light of these 
civiliBed post-reYolutionary times, seem like the ravings of some 
court of mere mud-imps. Hundreds of cases of men fined a few 
shillings for almost bashing their wives to pieces; whilst women, 
and often young chiUlren, were mercilessly sentenced for stealing 
crusts to feed their hunger with. Such was Jubilee justice — 
capped by the liberty of any number of Society thieves to rob the 
poor of their earnings by means of endless quack noRtrums and 
** Building '* or other " Society " 8C0Undrelries,| Carlyle Democritus 
defined Jubilee law as " Freedom for the rich to rob the poor, 
crime for the poor to beg of the rich." In the Revolutionary 
penal colonies that barbarous law was somewhat reversed, and you 
would find on the penal mud-bauks hundreds of the old Jubilee 
swindling directors, side by side with the other common thieves, 
housebreakers, etc. The longest sentencea were not any more for 
the wretches brought to crime by ignorance, evil example, and 
want, but for the soulless gold-thief, hatching, in comfort, his 
devirs plans to despoil the hard workers of their thrifty savings. 
All that of the criminal law, whereof more anon. 



There is one last division of the agricultural colonies too memor- 
able to be passed over — tlie issue of the reclamation works — 
i,e. the reclaimed lands. Thousands of acres of lands reclaimed 
from waste into rich and beautiful labour settlements were 
becoming year after year available for permanent colonisation j 
and a notable use was made c f them. They were reserved by the 
Government as national or military settlements, upon which were 
drafted regiment after regiment of the military and naval troops, 
with their families and belongings. The management of these 
colonies diff*ered only from that of the peasant proprietories in 
that the tenure of the lands was temporary instead of permanent. 
After payment of outgo: igs, all tlie profits of the farms were 
divided amongst the men who worked them, and in this manner a 
worthy field of labour was provided for the army and navy time- 
expired men, reserve drafts, etc., as will be more particularly 
explained in the chapters dealing with the Army and Navy. 
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WnATKVEB was the importance of the many reforms and institutions 
iiitrodnced by Carlyle Democritus, ho regarded them all as sub- 
ordinate to this one. The right to labour and live may be regarded 
fis the very bonc-atructuro of a social system, upon which all its 
|)art8 are built. Man who has been born into a world without 
pre-knowledge or assent is entitled to a |>ortion in that world. 
He finds it occupied by others who have arrived before him, with 
not n superior, only a similar title. In a rude age his strength 
would command a share, or his weakness invito deatruction. In 
ja civilized ago justice has taken the place of mere brute force j and 
require-s that, upon equitable terms, the right of every man to 
work bo recognised. What the skin is to the human form, 
holding its porta whole and perfect, and protected by a mysterioue 
^nsitivenesa, called pain, against injury, must the national 
f)rotection of a people be in a complete and well-governed State. 

No man, woman, or child was exempt from the operation of the 
far-reaching system of national insurance. "Time and chance 
happoneth to tlmm all," and regard not age or sex. It is not 
more impossible for Fortune to bring the high-born into the gutter 
ihan for the fickle thing to raise uj* the poorest beggar to Mammon 
heighta, or depths. Jubilee F.m had her broken rich as well aa 
her broken poor. The motto of the State Insurance Scheme was : 
•**From each according to his means, to each according to his 
needs ; " thus St. Simon, thus also Carlyle Democritus. The 
National Insurance was comprised under three great divisions, 
which dealt with accident or misfortune, old age, and death. But 
before going further into the matter, it is essential to observe 
that the Revolution not only provided against this scheme inter- 
/ering with individual effort, but it took precautions againat 
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interfering, otherwise thaa beneficially, with any existing insurance 
or benefit society. By clear and plain^poken manifesto it 
explained to oil men that the National Insurance would but 
create a minimum provision for decayed citizens, and that it 
behoved all prudent and forettiinking men to add to the necesgarilj 
narrow State provision by individual thrift and insurance. It was 
to encourage such thrift that the State subsidised every Labour 
Union and Friendly Society, to the extent of paying to them a 
bonus of one-tenth of the net annual subscriptions they collected 
from their members for insurance against accident, sickness, old 
age, and death. 



How THE State Insitrancb Rate was levied, 

COLLBCTSD, AND PAID. 

To the National Insurance Fund was devoted the balance which 
remained (after the Navy additions) of the great Kequiaition ; but 
aa the many other reforms had drawn heavily upon that great gold 
harvest, a terminable loan known as the State Insurance Fund 
was raised to assist the scheme, until it had become long enough 
established to be self-supporting. This State Insurance was the 
only rate which was not a graduated one, the reason being that 
those contributots who paid on the larger incomes would be likely 
to be the less frequent callers upon the fund. Not only was the 
Insurance rate payable by every adult without exception, but 
every father had to pay one-tenth of the rate due from himself for 
each of his children, from its first year up to such time after its 
fifteenth year as the child should become a wage-earner, when the 
rate, one per cent., would become leviable on his own earnings. 
It was only by making the Insurance rate thus universally 
ftpplic&ble that the old evil of unmitigated poverty could be 
absolutely conquered. That poverty which consists in being 
less rich than one's neighbour, or in being not rich at all, is 
beneficial rather than harmful. But Jubilee poverty, which meant 
starvation, or its near approach, was an order of cruelty to be 
overcome at any cost It was also an advantage, and no dis- 
advantage, that a parent should be responsible for the insurance 
of each child he brought into the world. Small as the payment 
was, it helped to remind all men of their responsibility, and 
tended to modify the unwisdom of indiscriminate philoproductozs. 
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Ab has already been, stated, the rate was levied upon all, because 
it could never be known how fortune might forsake even the 
wealthiest, and find him unprovided for. But although the rate 
waa leviable upon all, it waa not always payable to all, any more 
than every householder who pays for the insurance of hia house 
against fire can claim compensation if his house be not burnt. 
The Insurance rate was coDected by the State at the same time 
and by the same method as prevailed with regard to all other 
rates and taxes. But the payments made under the scheme 
were — as far as concerned accident, sickness, or disaster — made 
through the Trade Unions and Guilds, as well as through the 
agency of permanent committees of the various Locnl Authoritiea. 
It was of vital impoxLance to this valuable measure that it should 
not be abused, and stem punishment fell upon the malingerer, or 
other fraudulent applicant. The minimum punishment for such 
an offence was heavy fine, and three months' iraprfsonment and 
labour in a penal settlement. Applications to the Insurance Fund 
in coses of disablement had to be made to one of the authorities 
mentioned, who» upon due proof, assessed the amount of relief 
to be paid to the applicant. The maximum weekly allowance 
was ten shillings. The Board had to inquire and decide as to 
the means of the applicant, as well as his ailment. Cases could 
only be entertained where the normal wages, or eaminga, of the 
applicant were less than double the minimum legal wage. Xone 
of the State Insurances in any way touched the liability of 
employers, or others, for the due care and protection of their men. 
Nor oonld any money paid to an injured person, under the State 
Insurance scheme, be considered in estimating the compensation 
due to him by those responsible for his injury. The old-age 
pension came out of the same fund, as did also the providion for 
widows and children in case of a worker's untimely death by 
accident or disease. 

It was not many years after the establishment of the Rcvoln- 
tion before this class became almost the only one to draw to any 
Lirge extent upon the National Insurance Funds, the high rate 
of wages and the profit-sharing system having lifted the great 
majority of workers above the need of State help. Somewhat 
similar rules applied to the payment of Old Age pensions as 
has been explained in reference to the disablement funds; 
but every worker over sixty years of age was entitled to a 
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pensioo, if his moane required it. The pension commenced 
at 88. ft week, which was tho amount paid to workers whose 
wages had varied between 25s. and 403. In order to 
encourage thrift, sixpence extra was paid for every half-crown 
additional insurance which a labourer had either, through one of 
the Trade Unions, Societies, or Insurance Offices, secured by his 
personal effort The maximum payable on tho incomes referred to 
was ten shillings a week. Although at sixty years a worker was 
entitled to the Old Age pension, it was not compulsory upon him 
to give up active service and become a pensioner. The improved 
physique of post-revolutionary workers found many men strong 
and desirous of continuing active service after their sixtieth year ; 
but directly a man became an Old Ago pensioner, ho hod to 
relinquish work altogether as far as the general labour market was 
concerned, otherwise his competition would neceaaarily have 
tended to ii^ure the wages' rates. There were two exceptions to 
this rule : The park and street keepers,* the remuneration for 
whose service doubled their allowance, supplied them with 
uniforms, and freed them from payment of rent; thus bringing their 
income up to that of fully paid labourers, in a £eld apart from 
competitive employment. The other exception was the labour 
employed in Government yards and factories. Those men received 
from the Government au additional Old Ago pension equal to one- 
half of the amount paid to them under the State Insurance 
Scheme. In exchange for this extra rate, they were liable to be 
called upon to serve up to the completion of their sixty-fifth 
year in the event of any emergency. They formed the labour 
army-reserve of the State. In the event of their services being 
required, they received the full wage of the department thoy wore 
allotted to. With regard to the insurance remuneration aflordcd 
to those who, in tho higher ranks of life, fell into indigence, their 
cases were examined by the Local Insurance Board, or the Guild, 
or Professional Council, to which they might belong ; and accord- 
ing to the decision of those bodies the award was fixed, from a 
weekly allowance of 15b. to a maximum of X3. All insurances 
were personal and inalienable, and the severest penalties attached 
to any attempt at infringing this so necessary protection. Any 
person attempting to barter with, or bartering for, or in any way 
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anticipating or attempting to anticipate, a State Insurance, was 
liable to a minimum fine of ten times the amount involved, and a 
minimum period of three months' imprisonment with penal labour. 
The limit of age in the public service was not voluntary on the 
part of the server. At sixty years, or in exceptional cases, sixty- 
five yeara, all public officers, high and low, had to retire. All 
public salnries carried pensions with them. Those pensions wera 
really deferred pay ; for it had been found that improvidence woa 
by no means confined to the humbler workers ; some of the beat 
paid officers of the State in Jubilee times were not onlj 
penniless in their old age, but cribblod by debt as welL Their 
salaries, therefore, were rather less in ix>at-revolutionary times than 
they had been before. But their Old Age pensions were fuller. 
And it should be here said that witli regard to all pensions, or pay- 
ments from State Insurance Funds, any case of proved waste, or 
incompetency on the part of a pensioner to deal rightfully with hia 
pension as regarda those dependent upon him, caused the amount to 
be payable to the wife, or other responsible party, according to the 
judgment of the Insurance Board or Honour Courts. With regard 
to the compulsory retirement of all olBcials, it may be said that if 
the State might chance to lose the service of some exceptionally 
late-budding genius, it gained on the other hand the lifc-atirring 
efiect of brisk and healthy circulation in the national body, the 
invigorating influence of fresh blood, the sinewy strength produced 
by adequate opportunities of promotion. Set all that off against 
the Methuselahs who filled high offices at Jubilee period. Let 
us take the year 1804. Its list of senihties included a Minister 
of eighty-four, a Privy Councillor of ninety-firo, a Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army of seventy-five,* a Member of Parliament 
past ninety-two, a Judge of seventy-seven, many other judges past 
threescore and ten, bishops of ninety-one, eighty-three, seventy- 
three, and a host of others long past the age of usefulness, more 
(130) fit for a nursery than any position of command. No law was more 
inexorable than the State service retirement law. Only by a two- 
third's majority of his peers voting in secret ballot, upon their own 
initiative, could any officer of a Government or State department, 
civil, military, naval, or political, continue his service beyond the 
completion of his sixtieth year, and, even with tliat sanction, never 
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teyonJ the coropleMon of his sixty-fifth year. In war time only 
vas any modification of this law, in cmopgency, permitted. AVith 
regard to child-life inaunince, the fruitful cause of cruel neglect and 
murder in Jul>ilee period,* any such insurance other than that 
provided hy the State was by law forbidden. And the State- 
Insurance could not induce the most soulless parent to crime, since 
a child's death brought loss, and not fjain, to its parent. The old 
excuse for child-life insurance, vir. exixinso of burial, was removed 
by this service having become a national one. Most of the burial 
.grounds had, even in Jubilee times, belonged to the Municipal 
•Corporations. After the Revolution they were all taken over by 
these Bodies, who also carried out the service connected with the 
removal and burial of the dead. There was one law for poor and 
rich alike in this last office, No burial grounds were permitted 
inside large towns or cities; the distance of tlic grounds compelled 
mourners to meet at the cemeteries, and not at the houses of the 
■deceased, as had formerly been the custom, an excuse for wasteful 
display of all manner of hideous black mummeries through the 
public thoroughfares, a wasteful tax on the rich, and a ruinous one 
on tho poor. Individual superstitions were not interfered with, 
and each various religious sect was allotted its separate portion of 
41 cemetery, if it desired to have it, where it might perform il« 
genuflexions and mummeries as it listed. But gradually the pure 
And eimplo State service recommended itself to all classes, and 
*• God's Acre " came to be recognised as the peace-home where 
for ever ended childish differences. In any event, no difference was 
-permitted between the poorest and the richest, as far as record was 
^concerned ; over each grave a small, simple, white marble headstone 
Ijore the name, birth-, and death-place, date of birth and death, of 
•the deceased. No other memorial was permitted, nor was any 
■difference allowed in tho position of the graves. They followed 
•one another as the people died, and the rich lay side by aide with 
the poor. The English cemeteries after the Bevolution become 
known as the great Republics of the dead. 

Not the greatest iu the Lind was permitted burial in a church, 
were be king, or Carlylo Dcmocritus himself. Indeed, this giani 
spirit bad exacted a promise from his ministers tliat when his time 
should come, they would lay him beside the poorest who should 
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chanco to depart on tlie same day. Terence Grey, buried at 
Purbeck, was the last man buried in a church, and the explanatioa 
noemft to be that be died before the law was paaeed, but more 
probably thut the Purbeck folk built the church over hia tomb. 

Dangerous or UNHEALTHr Trades. 

Wherever the risk to life and health, consequent upon working in 
dangerous trades, could be overcome by shortening the hours of 
work, precautionary arrangements within the factories, and open- 
air occupation for a porticn of the workers' time — in such trades 
rules were enforced, some of which are about to be indicated^ But 
such materials as white phosphorus and arsenic, whose baneful 
effects could not be overcome, were forbidden to bo used in British 
manufactories. At the same time, an Import tariff upon any 
articleii of foreign manufacture compounded of, or containing such 
forbidden materials, was imposed, its rate being determined by the 
Guild or Guilds representing the goods affected. In all trades and 
employments where the danger to health or life could be overcome 
by wise and merciful regulations and conditions, such were every- 
where enforced. At the same time, the working men (no women 
were under any circumstances allowed to engage in dangerous 
trades), and masters, were honourably protected against the com. 
petition of foreign goods, manufactured under conditions which 
ignored the value of the worker's life, and considered only tho 
cheapness of the thing produced. The list of trades, declared even 
in Jubilee times to be hazardous to human life, but nevertheless 
permitted to sacrifice the health and lives of untold numbers of 
women as well as of men, included such industries as lead in 
nearly all its branches, pottery, linen, glazed wares, matches, etc. 
In some of tho^o trades two hours was the maximum which a 
strong man could work without detriment to his health. In none 
of them was the number of work hour^ allowed to exceed four. 
In reasonable proximity to all manufactories of tho before 
mentioned articles, co-operative farms were established, upon 
Bimilarconditions to thosedescribed elsewhere,* and no labourer eould 
bo employed in any dangerous trade who was not fitted to complete 
his daily occupation in the field. For, strange as it may seem, 
legislation of tho twentieth century regarded human life as a 
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Mcreil trust, held it more in regard than the most Tonerable 
doctrines of political-economy Baiisheea. One life snved from 
degrading mtecry, phosphorus torture, or lead palsy, out-equalled, 
to a Carlyle Democritus, a whole world of " buy in the cheapest 
market and eell in the dearest" doctrines. Ho imbued all hia 
followers and every earnest thinker in the kingdom with the 
divine conviction that man was made in the imngo of God; and 
woe unto him or them who dared to desecrate that Eternal 
likeness. 

In the cruel times of Jubilee it was a common thing to see a few 
hundreds of bedizened women at a Court reception, the upper 
part of them half naked except for bits of eilly stones or shells 
out-costing an Empire's ransom. And jibbering at the side of 
these undressed things silk-stockinged men, plastered in gold braid 
and such trappings, the cost of each one of those Jubilee ape-thiogs 
out-vieing a whole season's slave-wages of any dozen half-starved 
slum-folk huddled in aacks and rags. And tJwse were the nilers 
of these t " Be not misled, my people/' said Carlyle Democritua ; 
** I tell you as a gospel of God that the jewelled nakedness of 
those Jubilee women was an outrage on the modesty of all woman- 
hood, and the ape-men were a scorn and a reproach to the dignity 
and wisdom of mankind. But beyond all infamy, deeper thou all 
disgrace, was the state of the Jubilee toilers, the slum-victims, 
dying for food. Whilst there is one neglected child in all a 
country, there lives a reproach to that country. What then is the 
corruption and foulness of that State where tens of thousands of 
children pine, and millions of women and men nearly starve 
whilst all that mummery stalks in broad daylight! Tt shall end, 
or it shall mend, shall that State." 

There was no difficulty in establishing the two hours* shifts for 
dangerous trades. Large farms were reserved in the neighbour- 
hood of the factories carrying on such trades, and, upon the 
regimental labour system, the various drafts were changed with all 
the simplicity of discipline which such a system admits. Three 
acres of land were reserved in each farm for every worker in the 
"dangerous trade" factories, and the whole farm was let upon 
epecial terms by the State to the factory-owners ; they contained 
in all cases ample reserve allotments in case of future extension of 
any individual manufactory — the reserves in the meanwhile being 
'left as pasture-land for sheep or cattle. Where any trade could 
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not be rendered innocuous even on the two hours' ayatem, it W8» 
forbidden. 

Afprekticcship. 

The rules of apprenticoehip in all trades were so nearly the same 
as those which had been cstablifihed in the Government and 
Municipal factories and employments, that further reference might 
have here been dispensed with, were it not that the system was 
made applicable, not only to trades and manufactures, but to all 
professions and occupations. To have insisted upon an architect, 
a doctor, a pastor, or a dentist, an electrician, or an engineer, or any 
professional man, accepting from one to three raw youths for ft 
period of five years would have been impossible. But to prevent- 
any wight entering any profession who had not previously served 
a five years' practical training' — tlmt was possible. And i?iai the- 
Revolution made law. And in order to prevent any future dearth 
of training schools, where masters declined to accept apprentices^ 
the State provided — in conjunction with the Guilds — ample means 
of apprenticing lads to all professions as well as trades. And thes& 
State apprenticeships were free, as were all avenues of education. 
It was left to the Guilds, in conjunction with the various Unions, 
or professional Associations, to decide upon all details of apprentice* 
ship ; but great precautions were adopted by the State reserving to 
itself powers of representation ou the various Boards, in order to 
preserve the free admission of apprentices who were unable to 
obtain private teachiog. Ko Jubilee quack could be tolerated ia 
any calling. 

To him who was without the needful outfit the wide field of 
labour was open, where training awaited him in that to which he 
could set his hand. There was no limit to the ago at which a maa 
might enter an apprenticeship; the youth entrance limit was the 
completion of his fourteenth year. For one year after a lad's service 
there was no pay ; the second year he was paid one-quarter the 
minimum adult wage ; the third year one-half of the mini- 
mum ; the fourth and fifth years and until his majority three- 
quarters. The necessity for such an apprenticeship law was too 
manifest to require much setting forth in these pages. The 
unanimity with which the law was approved by masters and men 
in every avenue of labour is its best justification. Or, if better 
is required, it is to be found in the unending wail of the quack 
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doctor, quack pill-maker, quack eleotrician, quack engineer, quack 
everything and body, who — as is usual in such cases— yielded 
not up their muddy ghosts without huge noise of bladder bursting 
in all directions. 

One result of properly paid and equipped labour was to render 
onneceasary a great many of the products of Jubilee philanthropy. 
Thus there quietly died out untold number of almshouses, ragged 
achools, charity schools, and hospitals. Do not start, reader. 
The hospital, the tuost honoured of Jubilee tchievements, really 
died, a slow and gradual, but sure and unresurrectionary death. 
It came about quite naturally. Every artisan's dwelling of laige 
dimensions had its own properly salaried medical adviser, male 
and female ; it had also its own infirmary, isolated not only for the 
sake of the others' health, but in order to ensure for the sufTcror 
entire quiet and continuous care. It thus came about that with 
the improved housing, feeding, and general environment of the 
workers they became as healthy as tlio most favoured of Jubilee 
folks. Or, if they fell ill, they found not only a decent home and 
loving hands to tend them, but a wonderful sick-fund provided by 
the State Insurance, which their own thrift in many cases further 
increased, so that the hospital, in the course of time, became no 
more necessary to the poor man than it did to the rich man. With 
the disappearance of the hospitals the tine old custom grew up 
again of doctors personally training their own students. It was 
no longer possible to practise only on the poor, as in Jubilee timep. 
That species of philanthropical vivisection had become a thing of 
the past. Hospitals were not killed ; they died. Tlicy were the 
least of all the Jubilee sins. But do not let there be any mistake 
in classifying them as the result of an evil system — for that they 
were. In an altered form the best of them were remodelled as 
colleges. Where necessary, a division of them continued their 
Yoluable aid in coses of street accidents, but no longer as charitable 
institutions. After the Revolution they were uniformly managed 
by the Guild of Physicians and Surgeons, and supported by tho 
State. 

Labour Savings. 

The Revolution numbered the lialcyon days of the chartered 
thieves and scoundrels whom Jubilee laisser-faire lot loose in all 
directions to gull and feed upon the public* "Caveat emptor:" 
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" Pnrchftser, beware, for I am licensed by Britannic Government to 
delude, defraud, debauch, and gouge thee utterly. For one penny- 
halfpenny the British Government will 'protect* my grain of 
poison plus twenty grains of soap, and authorise me to sell it to 
thee as Pill of Paradise warranted to cure all the ills that thou, and 
the rest of foolish mankind, are heir to." For such a trivial fee 
the Briliah Government let Italian thieves sell plain, undiluted 
water as " certain cure for cancer," at 3p. 6d. for one ounce. '* It 
must be right," thought poor Jubilee folk, " and not a fraud, for 
upon the bottle is the British Government stamp." And well- 
paid British newspapera, one of them conducted by quite a holy 
and pious man, dcchired the water to be of marvellous, and of 
(181) oven miraculous power.* Bogua-building Societies, aa fraudulent 
as the grain of poison plus twenty grains of soap, robbed the 
artisan of his life-long earatngt*, members of Parliament "directing" 
the scandalous things.* Everywhere Banabas King and Jesus 
atoned. O roost damnable and iniquitous state of things ! The 
shilling pickpocket pounced upon and punished, but the miner of 
thousands tolerated and let go free. Fraud for a penny quickly 
caught in the toils of the Jubilee law meshes, but fraud for a 
million rewarded with a peerage. Enough, enough I 

Company promoters under the Revolution had to satisfy the 
Committee of the Financial Guild that they were solvent men ; 
that — for each one of them — three sureties were forthcoming to 
answer for the capital they required to be intrusted to their 
hands. The law laid down that every person concerned or 
interested in the formation of a Company should be held 
responsible for every statement appearing in the prospectus, or 
other docimient, which heralded its inception. No director, or 
other managing person, was eligible to serve upon any Company 
until he bad furnished security, personal or real, with the Board of 
Trade to the full value of the share which — taking the whole 
number of directors of the Company as an unit representing the 
capital of the Company — in his person he represented. It is 
interesting to contrast such laws with the evidence afforded by 
the " Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade " in the Victorian 
year 1894. Said that worthy gentleman: "Joint Stock Com- 
panies were created with the intention of producing shares and 
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nothing else. In one year (juat passed) two thousand six 
hundred and eeventeen Companiefl were registered with a nominal 
capital of one hundred and twelve millions sterling. An enor- 
mous number of Companies had gone to Bmasli. Year after jear 
Companies were floated of which the object was merely floatation.' 
To float, viz. the earnings of toil into the pockets of chartered 
thieveSj protected or tolerated, by Jubilee Board of Trade, or other 
section of Jubilee Political-Economy " Government." Not only 
those villainous Joint Stock thieves were brought to book, and 
their brutal trade quenched utterly, and for ever ; but instead of 
Members of Parliament and Ministers being able to sell their 
names to such concerns, in order to entice poor folk — who were 
simple enough to think that common honesty was a desideratum 
of high office — after the Revolution it was forbidden to any man, 
holding public oflQce or representation, to be connected in the 
management of a public Company.* 

More will be seeu of these laws under the chapter which deals 
with the Legislature. With regard to Foreign Loans, the Govern- 
ment also stepped in to protect the Nation. The Revolution 
divided Foreign Loans into two categories — one industrial, which 
fell under the ordinary Company law, and rendered the Directors 
individually and collectively responsible to their shareholders 
(and only responsible men were permitted to serve as Directors) for 
the capital they were inviting ; the other concerned State Leans, 
and required the Foreign State, who desired to borrow, to guarantee 
due payment of its interest to the British Government, as well as 
to its shareholders. The Revolutionary Leaders would not consent 
to tacitly see hundreds of miliiona of Eritish capital squandered 
by Greek, Portuguese, Turk, and other fraudulent Foreign Govern- 
ments; and it took, moreover, a step to recover much that had 
already been lost. What that step was will be found under the 
chapter on Foreign Affairs. Here need only be cited, that ample 
measures were taken to prevent fraudulent dealing by British 
Stock Fjcchanges, or Stock personages, in defiance of British laws, 
protective of common honesty. Such measures ran upon some- 
what similar lines to those established in the general trade market, 
which prevented the importation of foreign shoddy to compete 
with pure Home manufactures. The dealer in any stocks or 
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Ahaies not held to be bona Jlde by the Financial Guild and the 
Booid of Tiade, rendered the dealer liable in fall for snbsequent 
frand or repudiation of the stock dealt in. Caveat venditor was nni- 
veisal in finance as in British Trade, and the gangs of Home and 
Foreign Company swindlers, who in JnbOee times could " float " 
an acre of African madland as a "gold mine,'* found their occupa- 
tion gone. The trade of sharks and exploiters upon ignorance and 
innoaence had an end. Bona fide enterprise was not reatrictedy. 
quite the opposite, was in every way encouraged. 

The State was a very Queen Elizabeth to aU true enterprise^ 
jufit as it was an avenging Nemesis upon all that was not true 
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In Jubilee Penod— some time in the year 1894 — close t)y tW 
Board of Trade Shipping Offices, a party of great Jubilitea and 
philanthropites "opened" — a process common in those times — a 
house of refuge for stray seamen. Said house was not new, was 
indeed a good half-century old, and had, during that long period, 
furnished *' straw beds and broken meat to destitute sailors." But 
X400 having converted a decayed philantliropic Institution into 
more decent philanthropic Institution, new **openiug" became 
necessary, and the great ones of the land " interested in shipping " 
did duly attend and blow trumpets, more or less loudly, in praif a 
of Philanthropy in general, and the present specimen of it in 
particular. The Head and Chief of the British Chamber of 
Commerce, M.P., addressed hia brother-M.P.a, and the other 
notabilities assembled there, and the destitute sailors also. And 
he said, amongst other things, that: "Seafaring men added to 
the national wealth from between seventy millions to one hundred 
millions sterling a year, consequently it was obligatory on those 
who stayed at home to look after their welfare. At the shipping 
offices close by fifty thousand men were annually 'paid off.'" 
*' Paid off ! " Whither t — " Many of the fifty thousand will answer 
you if yon ask them," said a voice from the ranks of the paid-off 
ones, " But yon must seek them in the dens of Slum-land, or in 
the Government annual returns of deaths from starvation, or in 
the suicides' grave." Shouts of " Turn him out" Decorous silence 
is reatored, and Philanthropy epe-aks; "We who are here to-day 
representing the Government, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
British people generally^ having tacitly agreed to close our eyes on 
Buch old-world theories aa human justice, and adopted the more 
modem theories of casual employment, survival of the fittest, devil- 
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take-the-hindermost — plus Philanthropy — now make proof of our 
keen sympathy with the 'fifty thousand men annually paid off at 
the shipping offices close by,' after having enriched the country by 
some hundred millions or so a year, ond we do now, by the item four 
hundred pounds, propose to <|int us of our admitted responsibility." 
After a pause, during which faint murmurs of applause struggled 
for utterance in the throats of some of the men, but sounded more 
like the death-rattle of choking sea victims, there rose from the 
assembled crowd the same worn, sorrowful-looking, but passion- 
inspired son of the sea, who had before interrupted. He bore upon 
the cap which he held in hia clejichcd right hand a small red 
cross, not unknown to readers of this history. With a voice which 
commanded attention, partly by virtue of its terrible carneotneaB, 
partly by the spell-binding surprise which his sudden speech 
created, the man boiled forth : "lie damned to your broken moat, 
your straw beds, and your four hundred pounds ; give us justice ! " 
lie could say no more. Half-a-dozen policemen — not then mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary League — put the maddened sailor out, 
and he continued his address that night, and other nights, to an 
audience less philanthropical, with the results already known to 
the readers of this liistory. The total audience which the sea* 
faring branch of the Revolutionary League had to arouse numbered 
in Jubilee time about four hundred thousand men. 

The Merchant Navy accounted for two hundred and fifty-five 
thousand of all grades ; and the fishermen, boatmen, and others 
attached to the water-industry, some seventy-five thousand. Say 
altogether three hundred and thirty thousand toilers engaged in an 
industry perhaps the notablest and noblest of all the callings of mortal 
men. If omnipotence of wonlHleluge and immensity of legal and other 
verbosity could afford a proof that the Jubilee legislative machine 
also regarded the seafanng classes oa worthy of something better 
than mere philanthropy, such proof is not wanting ; for there exists 
amongst the wastepapcr archives of the Jubilee Em, preserved 
in the Revolutionary Museum, room 793, reference number 25,987, 
a Jubilee Parliament "Bill," which the cncyclopsedic catalogue 
thu% describes : "Merchant Shipping Consolidation Bill, specimen 
(13,79G) of Jubilee legislation. Exact period of incubation un- 
certain; authorities vary between thirteen years and seven years; 
J r:»bably exceeded a decade. Was reported to Parliament Anno 
1894. Contains 800 clauses, in addition to the usual quantity of 
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'whereate, bjF, wherefores, moreovers, and inasmuches. Of ilB 800 
daiiBes, 690 are lawyer-jargoned and seuse-smoUiered, so that their 
precise meaning cannot be ascertained. With the exception of 
twenty-three clauses, — each ckuse affords and invites opportunity 
to litigation, varying from seventy-three opportunities in some 
clauses to thirteen in others. A careful examination of the 
actual practical value of the measure was made by a Committee of 
naval and business men, appointed by Carlylu Democritus in the 
year 19 — ; and they reported that what was material and valuable 
in the Bill could be printed, in plain English, on a single folio 
sheet. A copy of the Bill was kept in the ' House of Detention 
for legal prisoners/ who attempted to * practise ' after the New Code 
was establiBhed. The punishment consisted in the legal prisonera 
being compelled to read from 100 to 200 clauses of the Bill with- 
out stopping, but the punishment hod to be discontinued, owing 
to the remaining reason of the prisoners giving way. Nine- 
tenths of the Bill is mere clotted nonsense, or law chopping. This 
was only a Jubilee BILL; before such a Bill could become a 
Jubilee LA W it had to be set upon by at least 200 more lawyers 
in the two Parliaments, after which process it would be called an 
ACT. Such process would probably occupy from thirteen to 
thirty-three months, by which time the 800 clauses would bo 
turned into some 900, and any accidental plain Knglish, unpro- 
ductive of litigation, appearing in any clause, be purged out of it. 
The cost of Jubilee Icgislatiou would sometimes run into hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, most of which went into the lawyers' 
pockets." 

The sea does not always give up its dead, else wore there many 
Port TarrocJcs to horrify the just, and answer why one sailor out 
of every seventy was drowned in British ships, and only one out 
of 350 in foreign ones.* The Fort Tarrock was "wrecked" 
in the Jubilee year 1894. Wrecked, by the "Hand of God," or 
by the hand of mant She was a large vessel of 1300 tons, 
carrying 6000 yards of canvas, to bo taken in if a storm or a 
squall arose. To man that British vessel there were twenty-one 
"hands," including the captain ; six of the twenty-one were mere 
lads, five of whom had never been to sea before. One of the men 
also had never been to sea, another committed suicide on the 
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voyage. Of the remaining thirteen it ii enough to quote the last 
written words of one of the poor drowned hoys— the voice from 
the dead — without whose letter this sea tragedy had never been 
known. For three mouths thoy wore without fresh meat of any 
Bort. From October in the year 1892 until the wreck in 1894, wrote 
the lad: "We have not had one properly cooked m&al, and if our crew 
had been a British ono there would have been a mutiny. Exhausted 
by overwork and aerai-atarvation, all the hands sufforing from scurvy, 
the Captain nearly dead, and every one of us either lame or footsore, 
hungry, and without food," they were driven on a lee shore 
in Ireland in a winter storm, and there released from further misery, 
by death. That was in Jubilee England in the year 1894. "At 
night, to watch the vessel and control those 5000 yards of canvas, 
if a storm came on, there were one man, and four boys, who had 
never been to sea before." Do you wonder, reader, why five times 
more men went down in British ships than in foreign onesf Why, 
by one English firm, 400 foreigners "who would not agitate" were 
iaken on in one week and 400 British sailors discharged!* 

Like the coronor^s inquests ashore, the sea at times gave up its 
dead, and revealed, by death, the iniquity of Jubileo Maramonism : — 

Towards Jubilee year 1894 six steamers disappeared in a 
storm ; some inquiries showed that one of the vessels was 2700 
tons' register. At three men to the hundred tons, she would require 
a crow of eighty-one men ; her entire crew actually consisted of 
twenty-four "hands." Hands, reader, is a Jubilee word not 
implying able seamen, but too often including "absolutely 
incompetent foreigners," "boy apprentices, and others who had 
never been to sea." Like the poor Itttle Jubilee insured children, 
who were "worth more dead than liviug,"t — that 2700 ton ship 
and her undermanned crow, who may yet appear at a Judgment 
Court not of Jubilee type, was very well insured. But not insured 
were the widows and orphans of the drowned "hands." Another 
of the six "lost" vessels was 1868 tons' register. She had a crew 
of twenty-five "hands" on board; three men per hundred tons 
register would have required fifty-five men. A third of the lost 
venoU was 1933 tons register, requiring, at three men per hundred 
lona, a crew of fifty-eight men ; instead, she had only twenty-three 
"hands." 
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Remember, reader, that the requirement of three men per 
hundred tons is no fancy figure. It is not only the proper require- 
ment for a thoroughly well-appointed vessel ; but a noted ehip- 
otpner tried to convince a Royal Commission that the number of men 
in our merchant steamers actually was in that proportion. Nay, 
that worthy gentleman waxed quite indicant when the Mariners' 
Society* gave his evidence the lie. 

One of the many foreign sailora employed in British ships, a 
Turkish sailor, a Turk probably in more ways than one, sent a letter 
to his masters, which was no doubt a very wicked letter, and had 
not a word of truth in it, but it is nevertheless worth quoting : — 

" He asked for payment for the loss of his clothes, and stated 

that he and others knew that the steamship which had gone 

ashore on the Indian coast and become wrecked, was allowed to 
drift for the purpose of being wrecked. A number of the men 
could Bwear to hearing the second mate say that the captain was 
bribed by the owners to lose the vessel. The letter was signed by 
the Turkish sailor and two other sailors of the ship." All that is 
but evidence of the poor sailors. Let us hear the evidence of the 
masters. Here is the signed statement of an officer of the Royal 
Navy Reserve, written from the offices of the Shipmasters' Society 
in late Jubilee times : — 

'*With ample means of judging before me, I do not hesitate to 
ftsiert that undermanning of sailing-ships and steamers is of 
frequent occurrence, and is rife to a very large extent. To send or 
take a ship to sea insufficiently manned is not on offence against 
oommon or statute law." [It is an offence against common and 
oncommon law for a starving child to steal bread, but for a rich 
shipowner to murder his seamen is no offence. Dost thou 
commence to understand why one out of seventy British sailors 
was annually drowned at sea, O British reader t] "The Board of 
Trade" [with the ministerial chief, Right Hon. M.P., anxious not 
to be examined under Clause 8 of the Companies Winding-up 
Actt] — *' the Board of Trade returns in respect to ships* crews are 
-unreliable. Look at their evidence before the Royal Commission. 
Wliilfit the then President of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom was asseverating that there were three men 
put on board ship to every hundred tons' register, at that very 
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moment, in London alone, there were more than thirty steamen 
whose articles of agreement provided leas than one and a half men 
per hundred tona' gross register, and in eleven eaih'ng ships the 
proportion was just over one and a half men per hundred torn 
register, but thai ineluded apprentices and boys. To the greater 
number of these vessels the undermanning was of a seriont 
character. In the Port Tarrock there were just over one and a 
haif men per hundred tona register, hut only a few days ago the 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce named four sailing-ehipa whose 
crews were only just over one and a quarter men per hundred tost 
register." 

That is evidence from the Shipnia^i/er^' Society. Now hear the 
evidence from the Shipmariners' Society (also of the year 1894) : — 
(197] " Undermanning is general On board sailing-ships and steamer* 
the manning is disgracefully inadequate. At this moment lying in 
the Mersey are eighty-nine vessels representing 133,425 torn 
register (a ton register is only one-half of the carrying capacity). 
On all those vessels there is a total of 2028 men engaged (or la$ 
than one man per hundred tons register), and that number includes 
boy apprentices, as many as four or five of whom are on board 
many a ship, and alno a considerable percentage of foreigners 
unable to speak or understand the English language, and generally 
incompetent, men shippeil because they are cheap. The wonder is 
not that so many lives are lost, but that more lives are not 
sacrificed through undermanning." 

"The sea has claimed its victims, and the widows and the chil- 
dren starve. Help, O yc charitable, help 1 Brave fishermen have 
been overtaken by the storm and drowned, . . , In the whole 
of Ireland there are not a more industrious, hardworking, honest 
set of men than the Kilkeel fishermen. These brave fellows went 
out to sea in bad weather to get food for their women and their 
children, and the deep has claimed them . . . and now there is 
neither food for the starving women and children, nor return of 
the husbands and fathers evermore. Charity I O British people, 
charity ! " . . . 

Thus in the Jubilee Year 1894 sounded the appeal in the daily 

papers, hid amongst quack advertisements, which, to name as they 

(1>B) appeared side by Bido, were almost blasphemy. " England," 

said the stern Democritus, "not the cold, chance hand of Charity 
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to save my orphaned ones and widows from the terrible grasp of 
starvation and endless misery. No appeal of that sort ahall any 
more prevail. Not ajrpeal any more, but an eternal demand 
ahall there be, the demand of justice, the demand of right. The 
TLctima of those sea-heroes shall be the first and dearest rare of 
their people, not any more the last, or the neglected altogether. 
Justice, Mercy, shall be the eternal law of Man as of God." 

The Reforms which this chapter is about to record were com- 
pleted and enforced within three months of the day of their 
inception. They occupy about four pages of the great Revolution- 
ary Codex. And although the Mariners' Court was empowered 
to decide any disputed mutter in connection with them, or to 
interpret any doubtful clause, such was the honesty, straight- 
forwardness, and plain English of the drafting, that never was a 
single clause questioncdj so fur as its actual meaning was concerneO. 

Tkx Maainb Laws of Carltijc DsHOCRiTca. 
The Water-lords who, in Jubilee times, strange as it may seem, 
held " Rights " over the water of British roasts, disappeared aftor 
the Revolution in the same manner as the landlords had been 
made to do. British waters belonged to the nation, and for the 
benefit of the nation they were worked. The Marine laws were 
divided into two sectiona The first dealt with the Fialiing Fleet ; 
the second, with the Merchant Navy. As the Revolutionary 
Government had established model factories in all trades as the 
most practical method of inaugurating staple qualities in all manu- 
factures, 80 it organised model fishing fleets composed of the 
stauncheat craft which modem science had developed. The fisher- 
men engaged on them were the best of their kind. Their contracta 
of engagement were optionally either permanent, or for a minimum 
period of one year. Uniforms were supplied appropriate to the 
service. In addition to the full wages ruling for the best men (the 
minimum wage applied here as in all trades), one-half the profits 
of each ship went to the fishermen who manned it, Fisher 
Guilds were instituted onologous to those elsewhere explained 
To each fleet was attached a steamship, which took the place at sea 
that the workman's club or library afforded to men ashore. A 
doctor and attendants were attached to each " Havenscraft '' (the 
name given to the club steamers which were distinguished from 
one another by the addition of the name of the harbour, or port^ 
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to which each belonged). On many of th« fiahing stationa tha 
period between Friday night and Monday morning was closed 
against fishing. At such Limes, wlicu the weather permitted, the 
** Havenscraft " afforded recreation of many sorts to the men. A 
well-stocked library, various ship games, rowing-boata, and athletic 
opparatus offered worthy means of recreation to worthy men. Ou 
Sundays pure simple servicea wore conducted by tlio pastor of the 
ship. On all the fishing boats and the club boats rations were 
ample in (juantity, wholesome in quality, and healthful in variety. 
Spirituous lifjuors were absent ; but boer, brewed of malt and hops 
(no other decoction was pennittod to bear that name, either at sea 
or ashore) according to rogulutious, was served on the recreation 
craft as well as ab the men's messes. Ashore, factors and factories 
received the catches of the fleet, and cured, smoked, or dried Uie 
produce, and arranged for its disposal, as also fur the immediate 
dispatch of the fresh fish to the various rural and url)an markets. 
Free markets for all produce were established by the Kevolutiou in 
all towns and villages throughout the kingdom. The old Jubilee 
wicked waste of food, when Irftm one hundt^d t«> four hundred 
Ions of putrid fish would be destroyed in London alone, in a 
montli, was put an end to. Co-operation, instead of competition, 
amongst the fishing fleets, together with the national factories, 
disseminated the produce of the sea at less than a third of the old 
prevailing prices, and still left the men concerned in the industry 
better fed, paid, clothed, and protected than thuy ever before had 
been. 

The profits of the factories (after paying for the fish at market 
value) were divided into three portions — one went to the scamon 
(the men divided equally, the captain, or master, counting three 
shares), one to the workers in the fish factories and distributing 
agencic^', and tho third to tlio improvement of the fleet generally. 
When tho State fishing fleets and institutions had proved their 
success, and the men concerned in the fishing industry were united 
in a protective union to preserve the great reforms throughout their 
fisheries of the kingdom, the various establishments were made 
over to the Fisheries' Guilds, whose duties and powers were akin to 
those which prevailed in other centres of industry. The laws 
as to apprentices in the fishing fleets were similar to those which 
had been introduced in nil other callings. 

An importAnt feature of the new organisation was tho division 
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of all those of the hundred thousand fishermen — the numher 
80 engaged in the twentieth century — who joined the Royal Navy 
Reserve (and there were very few who did not) into regimente 
of about a thousand men, or regimental companies of five hundred 
men or less, named according to the purl, or county of their 
origin. The State paid to fishermen who joined the Royal Navy 
Reserve an additional wage of from one-tenth to one-half over and 
above their ordinary wage, according to the age, physique, and 
fitness by Navy drill of the reservist; ho obtained also the benefit 
of one-half addition to the Old Age pension. The minimum 
period that a reservist was required to serve for annual training in 
a man of-war was one month, and arrangements were made, 
wherever possible, to secure that such service should bo in the 
vessel of the fleet to which the reservist was allotted. Every 
reservist was entitled to wear a badge on the right breast of his 
sailor tunic and reefer, bearing under the imperial crown the 
letters R.N.R. over the name and number of his regiment, and 
the ship in which he received training. Every facility was 
afforded the men to reach their training ship and to return from 
it, and they received full pay during the period of tmining. The 
labour code which protected the fishermen at sea did not forget 
them at home. The labour homes throughout the kingdom had 
been a great care of the Revolution, and none were more dear 
to sea-girt England than those of her sons of the sea. The 
fisher villages were conspicuous for their charm ; 'not alone were 
the cottages fair to look n]>on, and fairer still to live in, but 
QBpecial provision was made that each should have attached to it 
its garden and field, inalienable as the land-laws could make 
them. Provision was made for paying the oeomcn's wages, part 
into the savings-bank of his Guild ur Union, and part to his 
family, as he might direct Courts of Honour and Arbitration 
were established amongst the sea-folk, as everywhere in trade. 
The Lifeboat Service was amalgamated with the State, and each 
fisher company or regiment supplied in turn a crew of men to 
each boat. The State paid XIO for each occasion upon which 
a lifeboat's services were requisitioned, and added XI for every 
life saved. A powerful and specially constructed steam-tug was 
attached to each port and harbour, to assist the lifeboats, or for 
f^cneral service when not so engaged. The num1>er and possible 
speed of these powerful little steam craft made them valuable 
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as scouts in war time, and they formed an organised division of 
the Navy Reserve. Their luachinery was so constructed that 
when required for tug-servico their speed was diverteti to hauling 
power, but for Navy purposes they could attain a speed of twenty 
knots and upwards. They were all built with steel rams, a 
torpedo tube, collapsable funnel, and a turret for mountiiig a 
swivel gun. 



Ths Mbbcantilb Marinie. 

First-class seamen of the Naval Reserve, at Jubilee time, were 
driven out of employment, and so forced to relinquish their 
retaining i&es, whilst 44,707 cheap and more or less incompetent 
foreigners were taken on to fill their places (see Vol, TV, 
Jubilee Census^ 1893). Circumlocutory, lying Jubilee minister, 
in reply to quostioDB, thus explains from his place in Parliament 
(year 1894):— 

"The latest return of foreigners engaged in British ships shows 
an increase [increase on 44,707]; but I have no reason to believe 
[no vote^ to gain by believing] that any appreciable number of 
first-class Naval Reserve men have been unable to obtain renewal 
of their retainers ; ^er?iap# they are in better employment ashore,* 
etc" Merely to have to quote the garbled falsehoods of those 
Jubilee vote-catchiiig things maketli the Historian's heart grow 
sick. The Divine Jusus was confronted with one Pilate grinning 
at Truth, hut^ O heavens, to be confronted by a whole element 
of grinning Pilates, not content to inquire " WTiat is Truth t " but 
only intent upon circumventing truth. To have to search tho 
Jubilee records of those political desecrations is, to any truth- 
loving son of Adam, the all-cniellest, heart-despairing business 
yet laid on suffering man. The Pariiamentary Keoords of those 
Jubilee times ore one vast charnel liouso of falsehoods, cowardice^ 
and unending verbosity. 



♦ Vol. II. of the Board of Trade Labour OazeUe for 1894 r«oorded 
die continued ont-or ciuploymont of British Bailon at all pDrl« of tho United 
(ingdom, ai}J at tho same time recorded the continocd 'Mmmicration 
of foreign sailors to the extent of Tnor« than one thousand in one month 
ftborc the immigratioD of foreign sailors in the same period of the previous 
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At JubQee period Great Britain's Merchant Navy employed some 
235,000 men. To restore the gloiy of eea-foring England was the (188») 
eummit of Carlyle Democritus's ambition. Not by cold and 
selfish neglect of the brave seamen, nor by screving down the mail 
subsidies to the last competition penny, and invoking the foreiguer 
in the Political Economy race for mere cheapness, waa the old love 
of the entire people for its sea-heroes to be restored. The lifting 
of the submerged classes into work and independence was the 
foundation of all the Kevolutionary reforms. The keystone of the 
entire superstructure was the restoring the British sailor to hia old 
shrine of honour in the nation's heart To render his calling Che 
highest, to bring about for him tha very worthiest conditions of 
employment, were objects to which Deinocritusdevot«d his untiling 
energy. He felt that he had no time to lose, this giant Saxon 
Miraboau ; the spirit was gradually sapping the colossal strength of 
the man, day by day ho felt the nearer approach of the Eternal 
Angel of Keat. He had made hia Faust-Covenant — *' Let me over- 
come ])ovfrty ; then overcome thou me, twin brother of sleep ! " It 
differed only a little from the Goethe one, perhaps differed not at 
all "Oh moment stay, thou art so fair," was not the time 
moment, but the moment of supreme achievement. To no great 
poet-«oul was material Eternity ever an aspiration, for the poet-soul 
is itself a ray of the Eternal God-epirit, and in its supremest 
infatuation of Venusberg, or other enchantment, base mundanity 
could never hold it, could only passingly fascinate it. *' In the 
midway of this our mortal life/' Carlyle Democritus had found the 
world astray; had, by tlie inepinition of the Eternal One, redirected 
the errant and the erring. And the wild longing for \m Master's 
peace was absorbing him. Finish his work ho must, finish tt he 
did, and then — in mercy — it finished him, 
** Jamque Opus exegi. . . . 

Jovis omnia plena. . . . 

Jubilate Deo." 
" Thou hast overcome poverty, thou hast destroyed the oppresBor, 
thou hast set the lowly in high places, and everywhere justified 
God. ... A sun ray from the Spiritual Sun has penetrated 
humanity to its core, ripened the divine in man, and hied home 
(o its spiritual source.'* (Pastor Trualove on the Life-work of 
Garlyle Democritus.) 

But wherefore have these words entrance in this placet Because 
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of the answer of Carlyle Deroocritus to the praise of his people, 
which it is good that men should hear : *' Give me no pmise, my 
brothers. Him who shall record the hiatory of these times, I 
implore never to ascribe to the servant the glory which belongs to 
the Master. God's purpose has been set before all men since all 
time. Those who blindly would not read may be blamed ; those 
who have but done their duty and obeyed Him, and carried out His 
Divine purpose to man, are only pained by praise not theirs. Your 
love is my meed, my brothers." 

Now let the record of the Revolution proceed. The 2300 men 
annually lost by shipwreck no longer left their families to swell 
the suffering masses as at Jubilee time. The State Insurance 
Pension to those dependent on n sailor lost at sea was made equal 
with the full wage of the victim, and continued to be paid to the sur- 
vivors until, in the case of chiMren, they attained to years when 
by labour they could earn their livelihood; to the indigent widow 
it continued through life. To the thousands of men auuually dis- 
abled in the performance of their duty, whoee numbers Jubilee 
statistics do not record, in addition to such compensation as they 
might be entitled to from their employers, the State Insurance 
accorded three-quarters of the full wage they were in receipt of at 
the time of the disaster. 

The "Able Seamen '* (A.B.) qualification, once a condition of sea 
service in England's palmy days, had died out in the merchant 
navy, except in the best conditioned fleets.* In the same way 
that capability and training had ceased to be a necessity in the 
various trade callings. That was the first reform of the Revolution 
with regard to the merchant service. Both the minimum wage 
and the permanency of the labour contract facilitated the adoption 
of the law. But the establishment of a State training fleet pre- 
pared a class of men for service who, in time, restored to the 
British sailor all his old prestige. 

With regard to the manning of all British vessels, three men 
per hundred tons gross register was the mimmum statutory require- 
ment laid down by the Revolution. Nor could that number 
include apprentices or foreigners. In Jubilee times there were no 
less than 44,707 foreigners employed in British ships, in spite of 
the fact that at all ports throughout the United Kingdom British 
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Beamen were idio and begging for work. But " British seamen were 
prono to agitate," said the Jubilee minister, prone to agitate against (18P) 
being sent out in water-coffins, called ebips ; prone to require a 
little of God*s justice on sea as well as on earth, but bereft of both 
by Jubilee Govemmenta. Death by drowning at sea, or by e^tarva- 
tion ashore, was the brave seaman's alteinalive in Jubilee time. O 
British seaman, shall a Carlyle Democritus call thee to arms in vain 1 

Thb National Training Flbbt. 

There had been much over-building of ships in the Jubilee 
period, and the vessels no longer required for coal export left 
many ships idle.* AH that were seaworthy were purchased by the 
Government, and after being duly refitted were converted into 
training ships. As there had been no lack of men idle, so was 
there no lack of strong lads idle. Thoueands of these young 
fellows were equipped and started on a new career as sea recruits. 
Tlie training fleet was divided into three sections : The first section 
receiveil the lads for one year's training in porta, or hnrbours, or 
short const trips ; the second were all sailing boats, and in them 
the recruits served three years ; the third section consisted of 
steam-ships, provided also with sails, and in this division the 
apprenticeship was completed. The period of service in the last 
division depended upon the efficiency of the recruit. The minimum 
period was one year. It might extend into several years, as this 
division was intended to supply a reserve for both the Merchant 
and the Imperial Navy. Wages were paid in proportion to the 
years of service and the efficiency of the apprentice. The training 
fleet was open to receive any British subject, Home or Colonial. 

Foreign sailors were not allowed to be employed in any ship 
carrying the British flag and receiving a British subsidy. But 
more effectual than any taw, in this direction, was the establishment 
of the minimum wage, for no sailor in the world will equal the 
value of a British tar. It is not necessary to enter into details of 
the perfect training which the Revolutionary apprentice fleet afforded 
young British sailors. All of the ships were commanded by the 
best obtainable officers from the Imperial and Merchant Navy. In 
the third section of the training fleet the ships were required to 
enter and leave porte unassisted and without pilots. On all the 
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ships anchor work and the management of sailing power was an 
important feature of the training. The tuition of the appronticet 
was lookc<l after in all three sections hy the past-ofj doctor, vai 
other lay officers attached to each craft, nor was physical drill 
overlooked. Swimming was compulsory upon every sailor, whether 
he had passed throngh the training fleet or not. The largest eteam< 
of the tleet were mostly reserved for the training of engineers and 
stokers, and hundreds of the hest men and officers were annually 
reared hy this valuable branch of the service. The Navy Labour 
Code laid down strict laM-a with regard to stores. The best fleela 
hod rarely been wanting in this respect, but in the cases of ships 
belonging to small owners, food had often been insufficient in 
quantity, and bad in quality. Especially was this the case in 
sailing-ships.* At a very late Jubilee period, a Government 
Minister had stated in Parliament that out of some thousand shipi 
which had been inspected within a period of five months, stores 
(140) had been rejected upon nearly four hundred of them. Doubtlesfl 
the men suiTered most from bad potted food. The indiscriminate 
import of tinned meat and other stuff— freely permitted at Jubilee 
time, regardless of quality — was stopped hy the general trade 
laws, which required the marking of the quality of every article in 
absolutely plain English in common with all goods. Every tinned 
article of produce had to bear upon it the name of its manufacturer, 
the place of its origin, the date of its import, and the exact uatare 
of its contents. The custom-house authorities sampled all these 
goods and tested the contents, and marked the tins according U> 
quality. Nor was the question of the make of the tins overlooked. 
Whole families had been poisoned iu Jubilee time for want of 
such a precaution. Any dealer selling or holding tinned foods not 
bearing the statutory particulars, or in any way falsifying them, 
was liable to a fine of ten times the value of the fraudulent goods 
iu hie poBseesion, and a third connction prohibited his trading as * 
provision-seller, besides subjecting him to a long term of imprison- 
ment in a ])enal settlement. The provisioning of all ships was 
effectually dealt wiUi by a tariff drawn up by the Shipping Guild, 
and by them enforced on all British vessels. And it must bo 
remembered that the Guilds were composed of men as well as 
masters, with power of appeal to the Board of Trade ; all interests 
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were justly combined. It waa this wise cooperation, in place of 
the old cruel opposition and competition, which made every refonn 
of the Revolution work eoeily. The Labour question in the 
Merchant Service was brought to ou issue by the same method 
which helped to adjust good understanding in all other employ- 
ments, vit. — The universal demand for tcorhnen in place of the old 
devastating starvation cry for work. The State itself helped to 
organise the union of all sailors and seafaring men. Organieation 
is the thew and sinew of Iiuman achievement, of which righteous 
labour is the outcome. Without organisation parts may be seem- 
ingly strong, but the whole machine is out of joint, and only acts 
with ceaseless friction and needless wear, tear, and waste. Organisa- 
tion will never be feared by any just man or men. Organisation 
is a lever to the just and wise for tho ennobbment of all labour. 
It is only a ghost-drag to the ignorant, the selfish, and the unjust, 
who ffldsely and cowardly fear that whatever benefits one man 
must detract from the sweets of, or tend to the harm of, anotlier. 
Whereas nothing in all the world can benefit any man which doei 
not also beneficially affect another, or all others. Benefit other 
than that is mere Jubilcc-bcnefit, needless to be entertained by 
riglit-thinking men. A Mr. WinanSj in Jubilee period, probably 
thought he waa benefiting himself when he acquired two hundred 
square miles of Scotch lands to hunt deer upon, turning out mean- 
while Scotch peasants "made in the likeness of God" to starva- 
tion and misery — them, their women, and little children. Poor 
Mr Winans, that it should need a Revolution to teach him, and 
the likes of him, that murder, barbarism, theft, were truer defini- 
tions for such iufauiously cruel self-indulgence — but never benefit. 
The " Right " of a Mr. Wiiians to those two hundred Scotch square 
miles of land lay upou tho blasted lives of his ruined brother men, 
maintained by Jubilee Parliaments, mainly composed of Winanaes. 
"God forgive them, for ihey know not what thoy do," need to 
have been written high and large above that St. Stephen's Parlia- 
ment, and perhaps icas — in letters of blood and fire, visible to 
those not morally blind. 



The Statk and thx Shipowners. 

Capital and Labour being but two organs of one organism, true 
benefit cannot be brought upon one of them which does not also 
ftmeliorate the couditioa ol the other. If labour is to be well fed, 
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vroW clothed, well paid, and well housed, it most also be well 
skilled. 

And that which direcU it must he able to bear the burden that 
all those duties imply and impose. We have shown how tht. 
State provided that the labour should he truly trained and skilled.' 
No man could be taken into service in any British ship without the 
certificate of the Navy Guild. A wise Guild — State supervised 
— eared that the term " Able SeAman " should have a mean- 
ing in it. But could just Btatesmpnship stop there t Were the, 
great leaders of industry, the owners, directors, and builders of the 
noble fleets, to whom Britain owed her glorious sea supremacy, to 

(141) be forgotten by a Kevolution, determined to achieve national. 
justice and wellbeingt Jubilee appreciation of Great Britaii 
maritime supremacy consisted in subsidies for foreign 
services and foreign manning of English ships. Lying Ministers^ 
smothering truth under verhiage, were yet compelled to admit 
the disgraceful poltroonery that they accepted foreign money-help 
to their mail service on the humiliating condition that all the 

(142) British sailors should be turned off the British boats and foreign 
sailors be substituted. Enough of those mud things ! By virtue 
of the State-owning of the mines, it has heen shown how — to 
British manufacturers — iron and coal were reduced in price. The 
first tenders for iron entertained by the State were always those of 
the shipbuilders for the construction of British vessels, for these 
benefited the largest number of men, both directly and indirectly^ 
besides tending to the increase of Britain's lordship of the eea, 
which, under Heaven, Carlyle Democtitus was determined should 
continue to prevail. 

Thb Mail Subsidtkb. 



The laws which determined that there was a minimum wage for 
labour determined that there was also a minimum wage for 
service which supported, employed, and protected labour. The 
nobler, stronger, England's Merchant Navy, the greater her power, 
always a power for good. Mere blind competition was a heresy 
to the Revolution. Their supreme orthodoxy was co-operation. 
Laws could do less to foster the nobler alternative than worthy 
State example, ushering in universal custom. The National 
Government did not invite competition tenders for its great mail 
eervicea. but continued to the magnificent fleets which had long 
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and ably served the counfciy, the mail subsidiea which they had 
long enjoyed, plus always the ampler grant which ** Buy in the 
worthiest market " involved as against the Jubilee " Buy in the 
cheapest market." The Government mail subsidiea required that 
the lines subsidised should keep ahead of the beat existing of the 
world's fleets in speed, strength of conatruction, general equip- 
ment, complement of men, especially in the Engineering Depart- 
ment. This was not difficult, but it was imperative. Afloat^ 
as ashore, the British name must mean the bravest, best* The 
estimates for the mail suhsidiea were prepared by a permanent 
Council, consisting of the Presidents, for the time being, of the 
Shipping Guild, the Shipowners' Association, the Association of 
Master Mariners, the Seamen's Union, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Board of Trade. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
presided. Parliament, but not the ministers, had power to amend 
the recommendations of the Council; but it was not often that 
they disagreed with the estimates of so experienced and practical a 
body. Do not let it be overlooked that these mail subsidies 
embraced also the Colonial fleets; the oceans did not divide the 
muther country from her children under a Carlylc Democritue, but 
united them. This will be better understood after the reader has 
examined the chapter on the Pan-Anglican Union, 

Reserve Cruisers. 

In Jubilee time many of the best merchant ships were already 
retained as cruisers for times of war, but many vessels which 
complied with the Government requirements were not, With the 
changing conditions of a great industry and an ever-improving sea 
service, the same Council dealt that had the direction of the mail 
subflidiea. In agreement with the Government Dopartmont of 
Naval Construction, they laid down the lines upon which ocean 
steamers were admitted to the reserve. They establish^.! a scale 
which adjusted the amount of subsidy in accordance with the 
size, speeJ, and fineness of construction of the various reserve 
boats. Every Pan-Britannic vessel, built up to the requirements 
of the Admiralty, could enter the reserve. Details of the State 
contract need not be gone into. The subsidy was a liberal one 
on the Gk>Temment side, and it required a substantial pledge on 
the owner's aids that for ten years after receiving a Government 
subsidy, the veaael should not be sold to any foreign Government 
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or serrice. Not only the vast ocean steamers were thne secnr«d 
to the National Service, but fast small steamers, constructed to 
the satisfaction of the Admiralty, and capable of a speed exceeding 
t'wenty knots, could also be subsidised to serve as " look-outs " in 
time of war. 

The Koyal Navy Reserve of the Merchant Marine followed 
pretty closely the conditions described in the fisher fleets ; ♦ but 
the order of regiments, instead of following the county of origin 
of the reservist, followed the Line in which he served. 

Thronghoat all marine ports and stations under British control, 
the old villainous crimp-shops were mercilessly abolished, and in 
any foreign port where those vile debauch hells were tolerated, no 
sailor was allowed to laud from any British vesseL This Law was 
accepted by all the great Unions and Associations connected with 
the Service, and was made imj>crative upon the Commanders of all 
▼easels. In the commercial division of the Navy there were, in 
the Twentieth Century, a quarter of a million men, the sturdiest 
and bravest of British workers. The Revolution would not permit 
the voices of such a vital portion of the Empire to be mute when 
a General Election was deciding the Gcveniment of the Nation. 
Provision was therefore made for a ballot to be held in every ship. 
Every man who would have bad a right to vote had he been ashore, 
enjoyed the same privilege adoab. The purser and doctor on large 
vessels, or the captain on small craft, counted the votes and tele- 
graphed homo the result from the nearest port. Here, as in all 
cases (see the Chapter on Parliament), the State bore all expenses 
connected with the Election, 
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It haa Leen oomiuoaly observed tliat the apple falls not f&r from 
the tree ; also that the apple-pip, though put into new soil well 
away frotu the parent mould, will still [)roduco an apple-tree — not 
a poplar, ivot a rose-bush, uor any other plant, hush, or growth, 
but an apple-tree. And also, say the naturalists, that with due 
neglect, the vermin who feed upon the apple-tree are everywhere 
found to be a kindred species of verroin, with a kindred object 
iu life — vis., to feed and fatten themselves on the tree's strength 
and richness — other object, none whatever. 

The same has been observed of the acorn and the oaV — indeed, 
of Nature's haudiwork generally — that the child differs not 
materially from the parout, and is subject to the same diseases 
bred of the same neglect Thua, the sturdy British oak, made 
by the Great Oreator, the ruggedest and moat valiant of forest 
trees, can be gradaally hewn, bled, stripped, and floally killed ; 
bub to its last life-flicker, to its last shred, it will be oak — oak 
branch, oak twig, or oak splinter — but oak, always oak. Why 
tlie Creator, in His wisdom, made the oak-tree stronger than the 
bramble-buah, or the bramble-bush other than the oak-tree, practi- 
cal wise men do not iaquire, for all men are not Darwiiu*, any 
more than all vegetables are thistles. Man's province is to put 
the oak to worthy purposes, and to beware of making ships of 
bramble-ts^igs. 

Amongst nations the children of Britain are as the oak amongst 
forest trees. Idle to inquire why, as idle to ignore the Divine 
message or fact. It is so. The world's history attests the fact^ 
just as surely as the world's history attests this other fact, that 
the oak-man has a soul in him — a God-inspii-ed soul to discern 
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right from vrong; and only as the oak-maa disceras aright^ anJ 
Aota rightly, cau a nation of oak-men, or of any men, long con- 
tinue as a nation to live. It has bappen'id that the mighty British 
people Imve cast their acorn sons all over God's earth-planet ; and, 
unfortunately, in every instance it bad also happened that (ho 
merciless political economist woodlice had also planted tiiemselves 
inevitably upon the new growing oak saplings. Thus it came 
to pass that, althoagh the broad lands o! Australasia offered 
unnumbered unUions of fertile acres, pure and rich from the 
mother-womb, to the willing husbandmatj, and althoagh in the 
year of Jubilee, 1894, there were less people in Austi-alasia — 
about equallir.g in size and richness all the territory of Europe — 
although there were less people in that vast-as-all-Europe island- 
continent than there were in the one City uf Loudon ; yet did 
the oak sapling which sprouted in that Australasian soil exhibit 
the same soul-and-body destroying vermin, in evei'y branch and 
twig of Iter young strength, that were sapping the life blood of 
the parent tree at home. There, side by side with fabulous 
wealth in those Austral lands, you would find the delds neglected 
and the towns suppuratiti;; with filthy slums, starving women 
and children and workless men. For the British Colonies had 
imitated the British method of Oovemment by party, caucus, and 
(Ktlitical economist insanities; and "buy in the cheapest market^'* 
"survival of the iittesti" " devii-take-tbe-hiudermost" was gospel 
in the Colonies, as it was in the mother country. Details of 
each colony cannot have place in this short history; but one 
picture will serve for them all. So we will take one small 

corner, one little island of the Australasian group — New Zealand 

or rather, we should say, two little islands, for New Zealantl 
consists of two, just aa Great Britain does; and, to make the 
comparison more exact, it has a tiny splinter of a third island 
at its Bouthern extremity, corresponding to our Isle of Wight, 
which it calls Stewart Island. New 2&alaud is somewhat the 
■ixe of Great Britain, its climate averages nearly the same, is 
perhaps a little more favoured. This beautiful England of the 
southern hemisphere, at the mid-Jubilee period, had a white 
population of, not forty millions, but somewhat over half of one 
million ; and it reproduced the evils of the old corrupt Jubilitea 
as faithfully as a small mirror will reproduce a large picture. 
Ont of its half a million of white pi'ople, seven companies -just 
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seven — were allowed to " own " about a mUlion and a half acres 
of land. Thirty private people owned fifty thoasand acres each, 
and thirty-seven other persons owned between one hundred and 
two hundred thousand acres each. Many people who never 
went near any of the Colonies were " owners " of the land, and 
made the new settlers pay rent to them, and give them of their 
earnings, just as if they had mnde the land and had the Divine 
permission to keep it, and only permit its cultivation after prayers, 
in the shape of gold rent, had been paid to them. Yes, there 
was one man, say the New Zealand blue-books, who never wont 
near the place, to whom those innocent imitators of caucUH-ridden 
British slaves paid eighly-fivo thousand pounds sterling a year. 
All those fects you will find, with many more of passing and 
permanent interest, recorded in the blue-books of the Little 
Britain of the southern heminphero ; and if you went to the 
mainland of the immense island-continent of AuBtralis, you would 
find that exactly the same evils prevailed. Take, for instance, 
the beautiful Colony of Victoria, a territory also about the size 
of Great Britain. In the year 1894 there were 871 people 
who owned upwards of seven millions of its acres, about half 
the entire freehold land of the colony. They counted their 
holdings by miles, instead of acres. The soil and climate of 
Victoria compares with the richness of Italy, rather than of 
England. Of all that fine soil, only two or three million 
acres (out of fifty-six million acres) were cultivated, and yet 
almost a half of the entire Victorian population was to be found 
in over-crowded cities. The same madness recurred everywhere 
— starving people and Ktarving land, and only a wise Captain 
wanting to wed the two together and bi-eed prosperity from the 
union. 

Two British Europea — Canada and Australasia — with a total 
population of about: two Londons, had managed to dissipate their 
credit and their land as recklessly as their old grandmother at 
home had done. The total joint indebtedness of those eight 
millions of colonial people, after an average existence of about one 
hundred years, was half as much as that of Great Britain's forty 
million of inhabitants, after a national existence of over a thousand 
years. But some of the Colonies were commencing to awake 
from their nightmare. Particularly that little New Zealand 
colony. King Demos opened an eye, and saw a little of what 
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this History haa already described ; and Uie awakened ^irit 
cftQiwd no little alarm to the land investors. After ft certain 
length of time the wood-lice who feed upon a tree gefc to think 
they are part of the tree's life and strength, and they cling ao hard 
that it n^quii-es sulphur-fumes to dislodge them. Sulphur-fumee, 
often; of the French Revolution sort. Suffice to say that Carlyle 
Democritus sent emissaries to all parts of Great Britain's oolonie*, 
possessions, and dependencies. Slowly, gradually, the people saw 
the awakening at home; how the slums disappeared; bow the 
starving ciimo to be fed ; how the workless found adequate work ; 
how the giant force of right had overcome the quondam abase o£ 
might The fearless devoted ambassadors of the Revolution wera 
not diplomatists. Tliey had not a lie, or a subterfuge amongst 
the whole lot of them. Not one of them could Bmilc when he 
meant to scorn, nor flatter when he would condemn. But, then, 
they did not go to the jKiwers that be, but direct to the people 
themselves. For months and nionllis they worked patiently, even 
as they liad striven at home, till at last democracy awoke. And 
altliough the result is now to be told in a brief and simple chapter, 
it did not occur all at once. Some of the Colonies held out more 
or less; some had already desired to go further than pi-udence 
advised ; but in the end they became one huge power — one mighty 
family of self-supporting and mutually defending British men. Ic 
required three years after the completion of the English Revolu- 
tion — three years of patient, brave, and ceaseless labour — before 
the last knot was tied to the great invincible bond which cemented 
in one Pan-Britaunic union the parent country and her giaut 
oflspring. 



The Colonial Land Qdestiok. 

The principle adopted in the United Kingdom — abolition 
landlordism, or dual ownership — was made law in all the Colonies. 
The notable diOerences in the colonial system were in the size of 
the holdings, which commenced at five aci-ea, and were limited to 
fifty acres to any single tenant. All the other terms were, with 
slight niodifictttion, the same. Colonial Land Stock wss issued 
under Imperial guarantee, in order to facilitate the loans at easy 
rates of interest, and all owners of land above the stitutory limit 
were )x>iight out at the market value of the land. The land, not 
occupied and worked, constituted a reserve for future increase 
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of population. Emigration laws were made to prevent the influx 
of paupers and to facilitate the settling of desirable emigrants. 
They followed bo cloflely the home oonditiona of the general land 
flcttlomcnt that they need not be repeated here. The colonial 
«lum8 were cleared and rebuilt exactly as the Biitish slums had 
t)een. Penal colonies were founded, in every way conforming 
to the home regulations, except that, instead of reclamation land, 
large irrigation plans were devised, new highway's were con- 
structed, and other works provided, suitable to vast and unoccu- 
pied territones with overwhelming richness of forest lands. All 
details of government were settled by the partici[)at}on of the 
Colonies in the Imperial Assembly in the manner described under 
the Parliamentary division of this history. The vast coalfields 
of Canada and A'astralia were worked for the benefit of their 
respective colonies, as were also the other enormous mineral 
<lepo8its. The completion of the union was brought about by 
the amalgamation of all the niilitat-y and naval forces of the 
■colonies and the mother country. Each continued its separate 
«xistence for local requirements, but for Imperial services they 
became united. Similar laws and conditions were gradually 
introduced throughout all British possessions and settlements, 
small and large. All the coaling stations were fortified, and 
docks, wharves, and repairing basins constructed in all of them. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, Socotra, Perim, dcc.| were made 
impregnable ; the jut of land opposite Gibraltar, on the African 
<joast (Spartol, Tanjicr, Ceuta, and Tetuan), was purchased from 
'the Sultan of Morocco ; and Egypt was definitely taken under 
British suzerainty, and idiot Boy Khedives no longer permitted 
to imitate Jubilee Ministers, and play the fool with the British 
Lion. Kor was foreign interference with Great Britain's wise 
administration any longer tolerated. 

In spite of Jubilee-Giffen-doctrine— ** world nearly full * — the 
Pan-Anglican Empire had secured absolute reserves for untold 
hundreds of millions yet unborn* Instead of Britain's emigrants 
being CMt ofl* uncared for, and uncaring, whether they went to 
■enrich Groat Britain's settlements, or to foreign shores, — Curlyle 
Democritus made future emigrants their country's care. Precisely 
similar rights were held oat totliem as were conveyed by the home 
land laws, with the additional provision of free passage, food, 
OQtfit, and cross-country transit to any British settlement In 
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that way the tens of thousands of Britain's sons who ye«rly 
fioaght fresh 6eld8 and pastures new, and were in Jubilee times 
mostly lost to the Great Empire, were henceforth attracted to bcr 
own Colonies, which they enriched with their labour, while they re- 
paid all cost of passage by love and patriotism, instead of hate and 
ill-will, which theoldcniel "laisseraller" engendered. The African 
colonies and settlements reclaimed from Black barbarism by 
England's fearless sons, were nnited in the great bond, and made 
subject to the Pan-Anglican and other laws. Her hero-pioneera, 
no longer the scorn and scoff of filthy-soulcd radical denounoeT% 
raised to co-equal governorship with Britain's best and bravest. 
One reciprocal Customs' XToion completed the grand Pan-Anglican 
Union. Here, indeed, was "Free Trade" an absolute fact. 
Identical conditions of labour — ^the outcome of wisdom and 
justice — rendered the Freedom a go^ly reality, and no mere name 
to cloak unbridled licence and injustice. As was the British 
Code, 80 waa tho Imperial, and from one end to the other of tbo 
justice-loving Empire, from the smallest coaling island to the 
greatest New World continent — wherever the British rule 
extended — there prevailed, in all essential features, one universal, 
unvarying law, one land-nationalisation, one currency, one 
language, — one British people. The members various us tho 
climes they worked in, but by the supreme all-pervading laws of 
mercy, justice, truth, and honour — one people, indivisible. 

Fired by the high example of her great progenitor, the whole 
American nation shook ot! the political vermin who bad also fed 
upon and nigh ruined her young strengtli. Purged of the poison, 
the two united nations saw that they were one in flesh, in blood, 
in love of justice, truth, and iu mutual sympathy. The United 
States of America, with few modiQcations, absorbed the teachings 
of the mother land, and the result was an end to all old bickerings 
and jealousies. The Irish sore was healed, justice had made the 
Kmerald Islo and her bravo peasants a peace-loving, prosperous, 
and constantly increasing people. America and Great Britain 
became reconciled ; and though each pursued its independent 
national existence, they became one people for mutual defence. 
The great issues which followed for the world need not be 
recorded here. The British American reconciliation was tho dawn 
of an universal peace, arbitration haviug taken the place of 
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war ; but to treat of that will carry ui» beyoud the point defined 
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for tbe present History. Tliero were generationB between the 
Pax-Uritanuioa and the Fax-MundL 



India. 

*'The English are a wise, practical and cautious people. Thej 
are doing a marvellous work in India, worthy of the admiration of 
mankind. . . . The ezara have their eyes constantly 6xed on Con- 
stantinople. Kussia covets Afghanistan. She is already almost 
mistress of Persia. . . . Kussia alone can arrest and annihilate 
England's civilizing mission in India, which would be a misfortune (1^5) 
for the world." — Barihelemy Saxnt-Uilaxre. 

"Why should we saddle the poorest classes in India to save 
putting taxes ou the wealthy and well-to-do % It is the wealthy 
in ladia, such as are voiced and represented by the Anglo-Indian 
press and the Congresses, who at present, at the expense of the 
poorer classes, escape their due measure of taxation. It is well 
known that, owing to false returns on the part of the monied 
classes, . . . the Income Tax raised from the traders, money-lenders, 
zemindars, shop-keepers, and other parties forming the upper and 
middle clnsses in India, represents only a small fraction of its 
proper result. "Why should not steps be taken to remedy such a 
glaring injustice before further burdens are laid on the poorer 
classes? A source of income is awaiting the Govemment in the 
pam[>ered zemindars in the large areas in India under permanent 
settlement. When making the settlement the Govemment never 
intended tliat the rents of their tenants should be raised. . . . Since 
that time these properties have been enormously improved in value 
by the conatrnction of railways, which have brought their produce 
within reach of extensive markets. Inntend of sharing the result- 
ing prosperity with their tenants, the zemindars have rack-rented 
them, and the Government has not protected the interests of the 
tenant. . . . Why should these zemindars escape Scot-free? . . , 
There should not be one rule for the poor and another for the rich ; 
but as long as the Anglo-Indian Press and baboo-ridden congresses 
«re deemed in this country to be the voice of India, the poor of 
that country will have little sapport, and will have to go to the t\^ 
vaW'—ffoh S. IlafUt. 

'*0f late yesrs there has been a remarkable rapprochement 
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between France and Rus^iia. It ia instructive to mark the 
succeBsire steps of advance which have been mode by the two 
countriefl. In 1863 the Russian frontier was 1680 miles from 
that of India. Russian outposts are now (1894) within 60 miles 
of Herat, which is under British protection. . . . The advance 
of France has been synchronous with that of Russia. It was in 
1860 that she first made her way into Ilindo-Chinese regions. 
Now (18^4) she is advancing toward Bangkok, 95 per cent, ot 
whose trade ia in British hands," — George CunoTU 



I 



How instructive for tho British reader to learn from the history 
of its great feudatory a lesson identical with lbs own, and which had 
led to a similar catastrophe,— conquest and annihilation of British 
Dationality, — but for the timely advent of the great Reformer. 
With utmofit attention let tlio highest authority upon the Land 
fayatem of British India be heard : — 

''Oriental Bnaociers held the limit of land assessment to ba 
what could be extracted from the cultivator, short of reducing 
him to semi-starvation. Only a few rapacious revenue farmers- 
killed the goose that laid tho golden eggs [a la Briti!>h Jubilee 
landloi-dB.] The best rulers of India were averse to raising rents 
or rates on the land ; they made the assessments perennial or for 
long periods. It was only as the Government declined in char- 
acter and ability that annual rentings became the rule. Weak 
Governments at last introduced capitalists and large revenae 
farmers, estate holders or landlords (zemindars). As efletenes* 
became more prevalent, tho landlords became more cruel and 
exacting, until at the time when commenced British i-ule, their 
merciless exactions stole from the peasants ail they could, whilst 
they yielded to the State of it as liitU as they dared. Unfortun- 
ately, these landlords having developed, as we have seen, into a 
graspingf evicting, all-powerful landlord class, and being found in 
possession by the Biitish [instead of being crushed out us useless 
vermin, who had already over-long drained the life-blood of the 
l>eople], they were recognised by the British Government [a fellow 
frcling, perhaps, making them wondrous kind]. Many changes 
have, in the coui-se of our occupation, been made, but the modem 
system is generally that of a rent assessment value devised upon 
the paymenU made by the tenants to their latidlord. Never were 
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flSBfssments more merciful than tho British. Mistakes have been 
marlo, and have cansed troublo and suffering j but to England's 
honour be it said, she has ever tried to justly regulate and rendnr 
as light as possible her Land Tax. But the original eml of having 
recognised the landlords — the zemindare — has worktd the same 
oppression in India as in Enrope^ and has required the same 
reforms — abolition of the midtUemenJ* 

" Abolition of the middlemen ! " Precisely. Landlordism hnd 
throttled India as it had nigh done England. The brown peasant 
slaved and starved that the brown landlord might idle and thrive. 
England's land taxes were gcnet-ous and merciful as they could be 
made. But the landlord — the land-devil, the middleman — drained 
the peasants. 

Very gradually were the Revolutionary troops — as their services 
were no longer required at home — drafted, regiment after re^- 
ment, fully equipped and officered, across to the Indian Peninsula 
until, spread throughout tho great dependency, three hundred 
thousand British soldiers (in addition to the permanent forces), 
having freed their white brothers, were now sbout to free their 
brown brothers. The same marvellous organisation which bad 
broken the tyrant's back in the white man's land, overcame, 
without possibility of resistance, the brown tyrant also. When 
every avenue of possible disturbance was outposted, any possible 
resistance anticipated, this notice appeared on every native build- 
ing and in every peasant's hut; was put into every peasant's hand, 
or, by duly appointed officials, read out to the peasautfi : — " From 
and after this day the worker is the owner of the land which he 
tills. There are no more zemindars in India. In future the land 
cf India will belong to the people of India — to those who till 
that land, and to no one else. The British Government will pro- 
tect the ryot (the peasant) in the possession of his land and of his 
labour. Beyond a light and just land rate, which will lie assessed 
at one-tenth of the produce value of the field, no other land pay- 
ment shall be made by the new owners.'* 

The Indian landlords were justly treated: For two or more 
lives, according to the finding of the Indian Land Court, they 
were paid the interest upon the value of the land they had 
'* owned." The maximum waa a fourth life; after that all pay- 
ment ceased. With regard to house property throughout India, 
the conditions followed as nearly as poasible (with such modifi- 
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cation aa tbc country required) those which had been instituted in 
Great Britain. The result is scarcely to be set out in the narrow 
compass of a chapter. Instead of annual deficits, the Indian revenue 
returned to the Government tens of millions of surplus, incieasiog 
annually. The land laws, duly adapted to the reqaircmcnta of 
the country, followed tho British laws to the extent of strictly 
limiting ttie size of individvial holdings, forbidding agglomeration 
by purchase, gift, marriage, or otherwise, forbidding also sub- 
division. Money-lenders — the ruin of the Indian peasant — were 
prohibited. The local Land Ck>urt8 made small advances to the 
peasants if the nature of the case required it. The homestead 
law protected the ryot as it did the British peasant. Let no 
unwise conclusions be drawn from the drastic laws of Carlyle 
Democritus, nor from the brief record of them in these pages. 
Just as Carlyle Democritns accepted no praise, reward or dinner- 
banquet eulogies for the great reforms he had established, so did 
he not waste time in eulogistic reference to good work achieved. 
To work welt was man's duty, particularly the Englishman'a. To 
the noble work that Great Britain had achieved in India, De- 
mocritus best bore witness by the wide extension of power he 
everywhere gave to tho British local administrators, and the 
notable methods he adopted to prevent the sickening mission- 
washerwomen, white4ivered radicals, State service by brown 
cram-examinations, and other noisy and ignorant fadmongers and 
fads interfering in any way witli the Government of IndiiL, or 
any of Great Britain's possessions. No snatch " resolution " of 
ignorant demagogues could any more threaten the ruin of a mighty 
empire. Before thrcu hundred millions of people could be made 
the plaything of bniinless busybodies, their " resolution " had to 
got itself adjudicated upon by the Imperial Council of the colony, 
possession, or dependency* it concerned, it had then to be con- 
firmed by the Upper House. Only after such an ordeal could 
frothy demagogues get their quack nostrums patented and oom- 
pulsorily upjrlied to the detriment of three hundred millions, or 
lesser number of millions, of subject nations, of what colour soever 
they might be. It is moat notable that in no single instance 
did any Jubilee fad-gang ever propose a single tiseful piece of 
legislation. Did any of them ever attempt to give the Indian 
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people practical inateftd of anpractical education 1 Listen to a 
Viceroy, in 1894, after five vcam ruling the great dependency : — 
" Education is spreading, and with it the restlessness engendered 
by auperlicial and imperfect knowledge, prolific of vague aspira- 
tions and ambitions." But, until Carlyle Bemocritua came, who 
had proposed to stop the mad cram e^^ducation, and substitute for 
it plain, practical, technial training, plus just so much true edu- 
cation as was comprised within the three R'sT Never a one — 
cram-stuff prolific of "ambition," — ambition of the brown lawyer 
and brown barrister class to imitate the white lawyer and white 
banister cUss, and bring about universal Pandemonium by jaw- 
government. 

Why did Oarlyle Bemocritus ruthlessly exterminate the Indian 
money-lenders 7 listen to the words of the same Viceroy upon 
the question of settled land tenure, which merciful land-laws (but 
unhappily inadequate and only half-measures) had tried to bring 
about for the brown peasants: — "Increased security of load has 
increased indebtedness ; " and another high authority continues : 
'*Land has acquired a value for the purposes of transfer, of mort- 
gage, which it never possessed under native rule. Under British 
rule land can be mortgaged in many districts, or sold outright. 
It is suitable that a departing Viceroy should candidly point out 
the danger to which such increased indebtedness gives rise." 

Danger — viz. of disapjwarance of the hardworking |>ea&ant — 
and reappearance of the ubiquitous land-devil. Of what good 
over to give poor ignorant peasants "fixity of tenure" if you let 
a pack of cunning money-sharks loose upon them to exploit their 
labour, their earnings, and their land? Yet, that is precisely 
what every land system must do which does not peremptorily and 
for ever effectually stamp out and ivnder his trade impossible to 
thja money-lending vermin. It were wiser to turn timid sheep 
into an open pasture with wolves for coUies, than to establish a 
peasantry exploitable by money-lenders, or other of the shark 
•pecios. Better no peasantry at all. For, upon such terms, it is 
but a victim feast of the ignorant and innocent, prepared by fools, 
for the merciless, the heartless, and the cunning. Either no pro- 
pounding of a land question at all, or this inexorable answer to 
it:— 

The land is the people's — inalienable, unmortgageable, unsellable, 
con-subdivisible, non-agglomerable. Worse than fonllest criminal 
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shall any mortal be adjudged before the law who shall attempt ta 
come between God's earth and its jv^aceful tiller. There is no 
other land-devil bttt such tniddlenian : nevermind though Jnbilites 
called them landlords, land-agents, land-factom, land-dealers, 
land-mortgiigers, or zemindars.* They were one vast vampire- 
class the whole of them, for ever to be extinguished by any wise 
ruler of men. The land and the land-worker acknowledj 
only one intemietliary — the State, no other, no other for ever. 
As in the home country, ao in the Colonies and in India, tem- 
porary help could be aHbrded by the Land Courts either in mouej 
or in kind, but by no middlemen of any sort whatever. The iint' 
annual retiim to the Govorument, after the establishment of the 
British revolutionary land system in India, showed a aufplus of i 
over iifty millionfl sterling. A gold standard wa3 introduced 
which absorbed about twenty millions of the first surplus; ten 
millions were devoted to extending irrigation works ; ten milUon» 
were put to general internal reforms; and the Iwlance went to the 
Imperial revenues. India, — in common with all other states, — 
had her waste lands, which Avere all gradually dealt with as 
work for penal labour and for the settlement of vast numbers 
of half-caste populations, — till the revolution, a growing dangec. 
to the country. The poverty in India was as successfully^ 
overcome as it had been in all other of the British dominions 
similarly treatod, and the troops of starving beg^irs — a reproacb 
to any government — ceased to be. The educjitional system oj 
the people was corapletwly reversal. The old foolish cram-mothod 
which taught the IndiiLU discontent, and little else, was abolished. 
Thorough technical training, plus simple reading and writing of 
his native tongue, and Kngliah, with a modicum of arithmetic — 
that, and no more. As for the ignorant radical dreamers who» 
under Jubilee i>arty government, had raved for government by 
chattering Ftirsees, no more was heard of them. Another teat 
than mere talk-capacity was needed to rale an empire of threo 



* Sir A. P. MncDonnell'fl minute on the cadastral survey states : — "The 
income of the zemindara (landlordit) is now eighty timefl grcAt«r than at th« 
time of the settlement, and the comindan now take niaoty per cent, of 
the revenne. " 

" If the increaM in the value of the land were talien into accouDt, the 
land revenue would be twenty millions itorling, instead of three and a half 
millioDs."— C'ap*^'^ (India Financial Paper), November 1893. 
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hundred millions of men of atterljr conflicting race elenienU. 
White talk had nearly ruined Great Britain, brown or black talk 
was by no means preferable, and had to find other outlet for itaelf. 
The system of national insuronces which had been Introdaoed into 
all British possessions completed the Indian refonna. 

The Native States were by wise and firm pressure compelled 
to iotrodacG the land and other reforms into their territories, 
with a beneficial rcsalt to the people, their rulers, and the British 
Exchequer. Throughout India an incomo-tax was introdactd 
leviable on all incomes over a thousand rupees a year. 



How Oarltlb Deuogritub counteracted THE Russian Mabcb 
70 India bt a British March from India! 

The honour and prestige of Great Britain under Jubilee Radical- 
Tory rule, as described by the historian Arminius Vamb6ry: — 
"Party politics in England have so essentially injured the Im- 
perial interests of thac country, have done so much harm to 
England's position in Asia, that the most strenuous efforts of 
very many years to come may scarcely be able to heal the 
wounds and restore the respect and consideration for England, 
so wantonly destroyed by the selfishness of one party in its 
struggle Against the other. The frivolity and shott-sighledness 
exhibited by party of late years, culminating in the famous 
Egyptian Oplithalniy, was really of such a nature as to make 
people des^mir of the resalts of constitutional life. . . . One might 
have taken the statesmen, who have been deliberately deceived 
by Russia, step by step, in Asia, and who have shown cold 
indifference whilst the prestige of Groat Britain was going to 
pieces all over the world, either as miscreants, or as men esca[>ed 
from the lunatic asylum. Foreigners, indeed, entertain such an 
opinion. ... It is the great misfortune of the country that their 
political views are biased by party spirit, employed even in cases 
where it becomes patent that it is not the welfare of the country, 
Imt that of the party, which is aimed at. . . . One pai-ty undoes 
the work achieved by its predecessors in power, the progress — 
nay, even the maintenance, of Imperial strength and power will 
become utterly impossible. . . . AVhilst the English nation were 
quarrelling about the Why and the How of the measures under 
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consideration, the insidious bear was quietly trotting towiird« 
India." — VamtiSry. 

The duty of Russia as defined by her General Skcbeleff : — 
"It will be in the end our duty to orgaube masses of Asiatic 
cavahy, nnd to hurl ihera into India under the banner of blood 
and pillage, as a vanguard, as it were ; thus reviving the times of 
4161) Tamerlane." 

The duty of the people of Great Britain, as defined by her 
deliverer, Carlyle Deraocritiw : — ''It will be our duty forthwith 
to wrench the banner of blood and pillage from the Skobeleffian 
Russian bandit host, and yield up to the Imperial Master of said 
host the broken staff and shredded rags, that he may bind np 
with them the wounds of his maraudeis." 



When throughout Imlia the domestic revolution which we have 
described was complete, the 300,000 troops, whose services had 
not been called upon, were quietly concentrated northwards. 
Once for all the northern frontiers must l)e settled, had Carlyle 
Democritus detei-rained. Russii, marching Indiawards by stealthy 
steps, by "irresponsible battalions," must learn to comply a little 

^152} "with treaties. Pendjeh incidents, Pamir interferences, defiance 
of international obligations^ must have an end. Hair-puUing from 
the Britisli Lion-tail, plentiful contempt of the British Lion, all 
possible when said Lion is hedged in by white-livered Sorry- 
pebbles and mealy-soiiled party politicians, but likely to become 
a dangerous business with a Curlyle Democntus for a people's 
leader. Once again, not for the fii'st time, have ''irresponsible 
Russian battalions" defied frontier demarcations, and with Czar's 
approval, ornot disapproval, knocked down "iK)les stuck in sand" on 

<153) Afghan frontier. Remonstration produces for reply that said 
mids are '* only temporary," " Russia not responsible" for action of 
ambitious Russian Cossacks, and more |>oleB are tumbled down, 
and Afglian land encroached upon. The wily Bear-Czjir deems the 
opportunity good: "the revolution at home, revolution there in 
India, also possible.** And so the Afghan territory and other border 
places are " occupied." When lo ! there emerge from the mountain 
passes tliousands of swarthy Indian troops, British officered, and 
other thousands of revolutionary British trooi>s, who suddenly 
overwhelm and annihilate the "ambitious Cossacks, not responsible." 
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Nor do they atop there. Half measures were no feature of Carlylo 
Democritus's administration. With base and posts Grmlj estab- 
lished, the British, Indian, and Afghan troops move foi*ward and 
reach the territory of Czar-iand, tinalJy seize Khokand, Merv, and 
Tiflis, and establish themselves there in force. Other thousands of 
British and Indian warriors filing doublo quick on to Russian soil. 
The despatch of Cariyle Democritus was not lawyer-drafted. It 
briefly told the Imperial Czar that 11,000 of his Caarship's 
Cos6acks,"not responsible,*' lay dead, or prisoners around the Afgbaa 
"poles stuck in sand," ceraentcd now, Oh, Czar, with irresponsible 
Cossack blood 1 British troops, vertj responsible, have retaliated, 
and now occupy certain of the Czar's territories or protectorates, 
and will continue to hold them until Russia pays to British 
Government the cost of repressing the irresponsible depredators 
tolerated by Russian Majesty, and until definite borderland be 
demarcated. Threats and manifestoes followed. " War imminent," 
said all the newspapers, More British troops, meanwhile, file 
through the Indian passes, the indemnity-money mounting every 
day. No war cume. The cautious Czar perceives, this time, that there 
are no longer three hundred party things, howling at him on one 
side of a word-Parliament, and three hundred white livered other 
party traitors (or lunatics, say the foreign nations) backing and 
stroking him on the other side. But in place of those old party 
curses, there ia a united British people, with a non-party Govern- 
ment, loving truth, and determined to stand by their treaty 
pledges, and determined also that the Ozar shall stand by his. 
And there is also a Cariyle Democritus prepared, if need be, to 
pour millions of Indian troops into Czar-land, or Cxar-protected- 
land, to compel respect for treaties, even from ''irresponsible 
Russian Oosaacks.'* 

The indemnity was paid in fall, heavy as it was, and right 
across the Nortliem India frontier^ — to bo for ever impenetrable 
by British or Russian meu-of-arms,— a border-line wsis defined 
with unmistakable precision. The line ran from Batoum, in the 
Black Sea, to Kaahgaria, in the Chinese Empire. And the lino 
depended no more upon ''poles stuck in sand," but upon the 
unerring line of tho world's fortieth degree of latitude. That 
famous Cariyle Dcmocritean, Treaty cut from recent Russian 
acquisitions a narrow strip of land taken by her from Persian 
territory, a larger slice of the South-Westem Turkestan country, 
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and a lesser portion of the southern extremity of Eaatem 
'Turkestan. That involved a alight sacrifice from Ruasia. But 
he who loses invariably has to pay. And it became evident to 
Russia that with two hundred and fifty millions of Indiana, whom 
•Carlyle Democritus would draw freely upon, with Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and the great Chinese Empire, in one league against him, 
determined to maintain that fortieth degree of latitude as Russia's 
aouthern limit, — Czar couM not but yield, and so the Treaty got 
signed, n clause whereiu rendered Russia or Great BriUua 
liable to the aggrieved nation in a fine of £10,000 for every 
iirmed soldier of either nationality who should dare venture, in 
.defiance of Uenty, within twenty miles of the declared neutral 
territory on either side of that fortieth degree of the world's 
latitude, which runs between tho Black Sea and the Chineae 
Empire. That ended the nmrch of tho Russians towards India. 
Verily, under Carlylo Deniocrilus, Great Britain was rightly 
pictured as a lion, — no longer a jabbering ape in shrunken 
skin of lion^ — but a lion of Judab, a lion of truth and justice. 
No longer to be mistaken for the toothless paity mongrel, all 
siime and crawUngness, of Radical-Tory-Liberal breed, led by 
Sorryjwbble, Davidxhiime, 61 Com]>any. In the same fearlew 
manner had the Egyptian and hU other "questions" been overcome 
and definitely answered. Party diplomatist (lie agent) bad spent, 
over one Egyptian "question," some £50,000, filled innumerable 
quires of foolscap (literally), wasted a year of time — and produced 1 
Zerol Idiot Khedive boy, and half-a-dozen corrupt pashas and 
beys, led on by foreign rifif-raff of the diplomatic class, for months 
insulted all Briiish officers and tried to render Government 
imjiOBsible. Eifeto party contemptibilities looking supinely on, 
daring no manful act, because its party sicklinesses of the washer- 
women-missionary, rights-of- women, swindling-director sort,— 
pledged to evacuation of Egypt, (kc., tied Government's hands. 
Oarlyle Dcmocritua sent a squadron of ironclada, landed reinforce- 
ments of British troops, and posted up short proclamation : — 

"British men and British money huve saved this country from 
anarchy, and the world from wrangling over the spoils of it 
Great Britain declares the country under its sole protection, free 
alike to all men and all nations to honestly trade and sojourn in. 
Further impertinencoe from boy or man Khedive, Boy or Pasha, 
^ill not be tolerated." 
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The millions saved to Egypt by tbe wise Biitish admiaistration 
were no longer allowed to waste,* to please one or two designing 
foreign nations. Tbe Govemment of tbe country was thencefor- (156) 
ward conducted entirely by British officials, tbe native ones 
having proved incompetent, or corrupt, or both. Wisdom was at 
Great Britain's helm, and not mere wordiness. Government had 
been found to have a meaning in it. Govern ! Steer 1 Kot 
^* consider" to steer, O lying spirit of circumlocutory Jubilee 
statesmen. 



* "The Egyptian Government Accounts for 1893 show an effective snrplas 
of £740»000. The Oovemraent reserves on Dec. Slat, 1893, amounted to 
£3,643,000— vis., £2,046,000 of the general reserve fund, £d46,000 at the 
disposal of tbe Government, and £1,061,000 the amount of accumnlated 
savings from the conversion of the debt. This last cannot be touched for 
any purpose until the European powers remove what is practically a pro- 
hibition of its employment. Proportionately, it is tbe same as if the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ten millions in cash, increasing at the rate 
of three and a half millions, plus compound interest, yearly, yet could not 
use a penny of it for relieving the bardent« or ameliorating the oosdjt'on of 
the country."— 2nfme«, 1891 
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1, TiTB Arht. 

Short Bervlce mi^ht have been an admirable substitute for the old 
syHtem which it replaced ; but, like most Jubilee measures, it was 
marrod by its want of thoioughness, its callous disregard of the 
trained soldier suddenly turned on to an already overcrowded 
labour market (after the period of service with the colours), there 
practically to fall into no-work, or pauperism. This sad feature 
of the system was not altogether ignored, and the inevitahld 
"question" may he found put to Ministers in Parliament^ and 
duly followed by the inevitable Jubilee ministerial reply — a 
mixture of equivocation, circumloculioii, and down-right lying. 
As an inevitable result, a system good in itself led only to evil for 
the men discharged. Death and despair let sometimes a sudden 
and land light into the dismal regions of dumb mieery:— In 
Jubilee year 1894 they found the drowned body of a young 
Dragoon Guard, and brought it to inquest Then it transpired 
that the deceased was one of one hundred and sixty soldiers who 
had endured great distress. In search of employment the hundred 
and sixty had gone to a Chicago Exhibition to fight in a tourna- 
ment there, but that means of livelihood failed, and for some time 
none of the men had money to bring them homo again. How 
many of those hundred and sixty remained to starve in America, 
or returned to commit suicide in Britain, the record sayoth not. 
Chanty had organised an Association to fiud work for the time- 
expired floldiera. Charity ! Not in disparagement of the gentle 
souls do we speak who bravely did their best to fill the post of 
duty which the cowardly ministers avoided ;— perhaps not alto- 
gether avoided, for we find that the British Government did, after 
plentiful appeal, subscribe to the Association, which had found 
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employment for 7000 men "paid off," or discharged, by tho British 
Government, the munificeat sura of X200. Two hundred pounds ! 
That was Jubilee Party-Government's measure of its duty towards 
the brave defenders of the country. 

All honour to the worthy " Aseociation for the Employment of 
Soldiers," but what word for the lying War Secretary daring, from 
liis place in Parliament, to answer— by tho usual Jubilee subter- 
fuge and evasion — one who asked him : " Will you make no 
pro^nsion to prevent the thousands of men to be shortly trans- 
ferred to the reserve being turned upon the nnpmployed market 
in mid-winter 1" Did not our brave Ix>rd Wolseley say, with 
warm approval of tho Tijties newspaper, " One of the most 
serious complaints that can be brought against the system of 
Government as it bears on the army is that it does not tell the 
truth to the English people." "Does not tell the truth!" Far, 
far from it. Lies, lies, and only lies, everj'where. They cheated 
the soldier out of bis pay, and turned him out to starve after his 
period of service. 

A Lieuten&ntrGeneral, speaking on the qnestion of discharged 
soldiers^ said that hundreds of them " failing to get work were 
driven to re-enlist. . . . Tho consequence was that their prisons 
were full of good abJe-bodied men, whose chief offence had been 
that they preferred doing work to remaining idle. To give an idea 
of the extent to which the prisons throughout England must be 
filled with these men, at the cavalry depdt at Canterbury alone 
fifty-one men had been sent to jail since the beginning of the 
present year for fraudulent enlistment, and there were fifteen 
more awaiting trial. Tlio greater portion of these men were tried 
on their own confession, showing that as honest men they pre- 
ferred going to prison to retaining a secret which troubled their 
minda" 

Space forbids the setting out of all the abundant evidence in 
proof of Jubilee Party infamy, but this interesting excerpt 
from the great Ttvtes may bo adequately inserted here : — " It is 
beyond all doubt that public confidence in the competency of tho 
officers entrusted with the charge of the supply of warlike materials 
to the Army and Navy has been very severely shaken, and that 
grave suspicion has been engendered even as to their honesty. 
Charges of conspiracy, corruption, and malversation have been 
publicly made by persona of repute and standing. It is no one's 

n 
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fault but their own, if the officers responsible for the supply of 
warlike stores to the Army and Navy have fallen under grave 
suspicion. So far as we can see, they can only escape from the 
imputation of dishonesty by the admission of incompetence. 
Matters have assumed so grave an aspect that wo should be want- 
ing in our duty to the public if we did not call attention to the 
accumulating evidence of mismanagement and incompetence. We 
will take a few specimens from answers given by Ministers of the 
Crown to questions addres.<)ed to them in tlie House of Commons 
aa to the quality of the rifles, bayonets, swords, carbines, or the 
ammunition ns supplied to the troops under their command. One 
Minister replied that complaints of the nature indicated had been 
made, and tho Department waa making * enquiries,' , . . Tliia is 
surely a policy of 'immense consideration,' as tho Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might say. Five years' complaints from command- 
ing officers in the tield as to the quality of rifles, bayonets, swords, 
carbines, and ammunition; AND THE WAR OFFICE 18 
STILL MAKING ENQUIRIES ! Nothing is done apparently, 
BUT ENQUIRY IS BEING MADE. And for all wo can Bi?e, 
enquiry will still continue to be made, and complaints will con- 
tinue tf> be received, unless tho public insist upon ACTION being 
substituted for ENQUIRY. The Secretary of State declines to 
publish such complaints as have been received. . . . The Secretary 
of State assures the world that statements made from the Treasury 
Bench are made in ' good faith,' otherwise we sliould be compelled 
to regard his answer as a iranfiparent subterfuge, ... Of courset 
publicity would stimulate the War Oflice into something more effec- 
tive than a five year"' enquiry into defects disclosed iu tho field, 
and this would naturally bo very unpleasant to the bamaclea 
of the public service. ... It used to be said that the occupation of 
barnacle consisted in the cultivation of the art of ' how not 
to do it' It now seems to have been developed into the art of 
how to do the British taxpayer out of his money. ... Is all thia tho 
result of sheer incompetence or of something much worse 9 There 
is absolutely no escape from one or the other alternative." Those 
comments (from a leading article in the Times) have an especial 
value, as they apply to a Government not of tho ultra-radical sort, 
but of the Tory description, and should be read by the thoughtful 
Briton in conjunction with some of the miles of adulation and 
processional magniticeuce which, a few months after they were 
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written, illuminated London with their glories, and rendered the 
word JUBILEE a word of scorn and corit«m].t to man. Those 
were the Ministers who were the talking chiefs of the army. This 
is a Jubilee newspaper's comment upon the arftng chief of the 
Army : — '* Who is it appoints our Field Miirrthal Comnmnding-in- 
Chief, and renews his appointment every five years ? Are there no 
other men in EIngland capable of commanding an army I . . . Have 
we no other Field Marshals for this lucrative |K>stt Why is this 
septuaginarian gentleman continued at the Horse Guards! Is it 
for his gallant conduct in tlie Crimea, or for the exceptionally 
high state of elTiciuncy to which ho has brought the Army?" 

Will thiB perhaps explain why a fearless, outspoken, and tried 
British hero is not selected as Field Marshal Commandiug-ii'-Chief, 
and an abaolutely worthless seventy-six-yeai'-old incompetency 
remained (still in 1894) glued to the post: — 

Report of evidence of General Lord Woleeley before the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service: — **The tools supplied to the army, 
taking them generally, are bad, extremely bad. You will find the 
picks, shovels, axes, and all those descriptions of stores are very 
bad. The Government of the day cut tlie prices down so low that 
inferior articles are purchased. For instance, when wo sent out 
a large number of troops to Canada they took out a number of 
axes. The only purpose they served was to amuse the people. 
They were absolutely useless. The pattern was infamously bad. 
, . . The pattern, of course, was dense stupidity on the part of 
the people who bought the axes. . . . We buy articles of inferior 
quality ; the price is scamped by pressure from above. I think 
that our implements have always been inferior. I can remember it is 
described in Napier^s Peninsular War that in our sieges under the 
Duke of Wellington we used to try and break into the French mines 
in order to get to their tools, our tools being made of poor metal. 
From my own experience I can say that the tools we had in the 
Crimea were bad ; and I am quite sure that if you sent tomorrow 
for an implement called the bill-hook — the common bill-hook that 
is used in the army — you will find it ifi made of very inferior stuff, 
little better than hoop iron. U you chop wood with it, the wood 
chops it" That is evidence not to be sneezed away by any, except 
by party-sunk corrupt mud-politicians and those who "think" wilU 
them. They neglected and ruined both the materiel and pereonncl 
of the British army. We will deal with the personnel first. 
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What the lying Jubiico Ministers failed to do, that the Revolution 
commenced by doing — they proventctl the soldier from ever falling 
into the ranks of the uncroployod. Part of the agricultnral landa, 
it will be remembered, were reserved by the state as military 
lands. Not only were these retained for the reaerviste, or time- 
expired men, unable to obtain other employment, or not desirooB 
of emigrating to a British colony, but they were worked by the 
soldiers during their period of service. It used to be tho carse 
of the soldier that no adequate outlet was provided for the men 
after their period of daily drill. Some foolish officers tried to fill 
up apare time by excessive or unnecestwry drill, which only pro- 
Tukcd mutiny* Wise officers know that over-drill may be worse 
than no drill at oil. Your strained bow is not better than yonr 
untried bow. The result was to drive tho men for distraction to 
the public-house, resulting in crimes induced by drink. Th» 
public -houses having been abolished, some other means of occu- 
pation became imperative. Let it^ then, be recognised how 
valuable was that institution which, whilst it trained the citizen 
soldier to as perfect a discipline as ever prevailed in Great Britain's 
army, protected him also from enforced idleness, and retained him 
as a productive worker, as well as his country's defender. 

The minimum period of engagement after the Revolution was 
twenty-one years, whereof ten years had to be with the colours^ 
six years in the first class reserve, and five years in the Kcond 
reserve. During his service with the colours the soldier was 
trained to a trade, or to agricultural service, all the produce of 
his labour at the farm or factory being absorbed by the array or 
navy. After the completion of his ten years' service, if Uio 
re8er\'ist conld not obtain employment — a rare event, with the 
ever-increasing demand for labour — the State offered him con- 
tinuation of employment in the trade, or farm, ho had served in, 
or free transport to a British colony and settlement upon a farm 
allotment, free of rent and rates for three years, and subject, after 

that period, to the rate prevailing in the colony he had selected 

A rent or rate never exceeding one tithe of the n^t produce of 
the farm.* 

If the reservist remained in the military farm or factory, the 
wages paid to him were only one-half what they were outside. 



I 
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* Stc Land Conditioni, pp. 117, 253. 
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for it was not desired to retain strong men in a service wliicb 
was only designed to provide against waste of the soldier's time, 
and to prevent his suffering tor want of work after his period 
of active service was past. As for the Jubilee pension system, 
it is but an insult to the word *' pension'' to call it sa Take 
this as an illustration : — 

** William Rogers, aged fifty-six, formerly of the 2Dd Dragoons, 
ofter eleven years* service, was discharged on a pension of sixpence 
u day. [Sixpence! Remember that sum, reader, and that the 
Parliament Minister retired, after a four or five years' course 
of party-lying and maladministration, on a pension of j£2000 
ft year or upwards.] The old soldier received sixpence a day. 
He was able to supplement that British Government sixpence 
by a further half-crown a week, by serving ia the Tower Hamlets 
Dispensary seven days a week from seven in the morning until 
ten at night — ^aometimcs he had to serve all night The old 
Boldier, who had bled in the defence of bis country, * lived ' for a 
tioM on the six shillings a week, but 6naUy could not, and died 
of starvation. The jury said that that was the way the poor 
army pensioner often died, and that it was a disgrace to the 
country, and the coroner agreed with them." 

Let the patient British subject contrast the sixpence a day 
pension, for life service in the defence of bis country, with the 
Duke of Grafton's pension of £20,000 a year for *' butlerage to 
Charles II.," continued down to late Jubilee times, and by a 
Jubilee Parliament commuted by payment to the Grafton Duke 
of the sum of JG229,000. That is small in comparison with the 
Duke of Richmond pension, commuted by Jubilee Parliament 
in the sum of £630,000 oild. The Amherst people received in 
a similar way and for similar "service" £95,000. The Duke 
of St Albans weis paid by Jubilee Parliaments £1373 a year 
for filling the post of " Master of the Hawks," notwithstanding 
the fact that those interesting animals had ceased to exist in 
Great Britain ; but that did not matter, for the Parliament 
lawyers decided that " the nation was bound to continue not 
only to pay the Duke his salary, but also to find him in hawks " 
which did not exist. For such were Jubilee lawyers. Those are 
a few of such pensions which Jubilee lawyers and Jubilee Parlia- 
ments paid — **mr!morial8 of corruption," said the Titnes news- 
paper, in a commeat upon them. Can the British reader picture 
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to himself the veDnlity and nttor foulness of the political thin|;i 
cap&ble of the *'Bizpence a day pension for life service," and the 
£600,000 pension to a do-nothing dake for a corrupt service 
performed two hundred years before to i corrupt kingi With 
all thia hot in thy mind, O British reader, listen to the stoiy 
of another State pensioner, for all State pensioners did not die 
of starvation ; some of them died in the workhouse instead, like 
David Thomas, "h hero of the Orimea, who held the Crimean 
mcrlal with four clas|>fi, tbe Turkish medal, and the medal for 
distinguished services in the field. He fought and bled for his 
country for twenty-six yeai-s, and then was sent by faia gratefol 
country to die in the workhouse a pauper I " And your oiroam- 
locutory Jubilee Minister "has no reason to believe" (no votes 
to catch by believing) " that the thousands of reserve men to be 
turned off in mid-winter " will swell the ranks of the unemployed. 
He is ready to pension Grafton, Richmond, and other dukes. 
Let us ask no more. 

Oarlyle Democritus materially changed that quaint Jubilee 
system iu every way. The National Insurance included all the 
forces of the Grown in its wide scope. But in the time of war tlis 
soldier's loss fell upon the Imperial Government instead of upon 
tbe Insurance Fund. The State pension to a soldier who suffered 
in the service of hia country was to the full equivalent of bis 
service pay, and in the event of hia death those dependent on him 
received the full pension so long as their circumstances required 

if I 

The standing army was raised to 350,000 men, a large portioa 
of whom were engaged in productive work, and all, on retiri*.ment, 
became workers, and strengthened the State in a double seoflOi 
The tone of the militia was raised by more attractive conditions 
of service, better pay, more efficient drill, and frequent camping 
with the regular troops. The volunteers were also a particulxr 
caro of the Revolutionary Government. A system of capitation 
grant was instituted on a liberal scale, and was made dependent 
partly upon the efficiency of the volunteer and partly upon the 
efficiency of the entire regiment The Government afforded 
facilitiea for volunteer regiments to camp aQd drill with the 
regulai- forces, and bore the entire cost of tbe men and officers 
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during such periods of traioing, including transit to and from 
tike camp, etc. But the most notable change made l>j the 
Ilovolution in the military service generally, was the abolition of 
senile, or juvenile, incompetencies in high places, and substituting 
At the head of all Military Departments and Commands the ablest 
officers in the army. Titles, Royul or otberwise, ceased to afford 
any giouuds for promotion. Merit, and merit only, could 
commond an officer to a post. And in order to prevent future 
degeneracy in this direction, the Revolution instituted a Military 
Council having very much the sauie powers ia the army that the 
Guilds possessed in trade. Tbey hud their Courts of Honour, and 
notably the power — not to appoint but— to bring to the notice 
of their superiors the merits of any officers, or men, whom tbey 
deemed worthy of promotioa. These councils enjoyed also the 
power to make representation against any appointment which 
sought to set over the army incompetent leaders, or officials. 
Promotion was rapid after the Revolution, as immense numbers 
of officers were required for the enlarged Indian, and other Native 
forces of the Empire ; the reduced age of retirement was a further 
help. After Carlylo Democritus had given to the people of India, 
Burmah, and all British Dependencies their lands which they 
tilled, and bad raised entire nations out of the extremes of poverty 
and oppression into independence and content, the loyalty of the 
subject populations grew beyond the influence of detracting 
Agitators. Nor were these gentry at oil tolerated by wise leaders. 
Kative papers, which could not leAm to appreciate freedom 
without degenerating into mere vulgarity of licence, were instantly 
quashed. 

Listen to this excerpt from a very high authority indeed. " In 
India the press is uot representative; it is the creation of a set of 
instructed — aot educated — men, who have obtained their instruc- 
tion at the expense of the State, and use it for the purpose of 
vilifying and abusiDg every officer of the Government who will 
not fawn upon and flatter the class to which the writers belong. 
Their hatred of thofie who are trying to work for the good of the 
people at large, and not for the exclaaivo glorification of the 
Bengali Baboo, ia betrayed in every page of their journals." 

"Not garbage," my brown friend, said Carlyle Democritus, 
"can the British Government any more tolerate as adequate food 
for mind or body." No more oi that, brown or white baboon. 
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(plural ami genei*al form o£ the chattering baboo-species of any 
colour). Yea, after the Revolution, brown lawjer, barrister, and 
able editor, hud to seek other livelihood than tlie bro«m agitation 
business. Native congresses had to confine their debatings within 
the loyalties, or betake themselves to more useful work, provided 
for them in the farm and labour settlements. Tlie age of lalk — 
by white or brown tongues — had passed away. All the Indian 
troops were British officered, even in the native states, to a wider 
extent than had ever prevailed before. Similar steps were taken 
in India with regard to military lands, and the industrial occupa- 
tion of the soldiers, to those which prevailed at home. The 
methods differing, in some cases, to meet Indiiin considerations of 
caste. Measures were also passed with the Colonial Qovemments 
by which their forces were incorporated with the Imperial Army. 
And when the Indian frontier ditlicuUy — i-eferred to in a previous 
chapter — came to a head, 50,000 Oanadiun and Australian mon 
volunteered for service, 30,000 of whom took part in the opera* 
tions. It was computed that had Russia at Chat time decided oa 
war, Great Britain could have poured into her territories at least 
a million men without drawing on the home reserve, or includ- 
ing in these figures the Afghan troops — who had all submitted to 
British Icadership-^or the untold horde* of Oliina. A few 
minor details of the army reforms may be touched upon befora ■ 
closing this chapter. The value of the thoroughness of British 
manufactures, in all departments of trade, was abundantly well 
tested during the coui^e of the Indian campaign. The commissariat 
of the army was as remarkable for the excellency of its othoers aa 
for tho good quality aad quantity of the provisions supplied; and 
its consequent abdominal strength gave it a marching endurance 
which tested its boot-leather more than tho Napoleonic maxim 
perhaps contemplated. Although it may seem a detail to add in 
this history, yet it should have place, as an eviti^nce of tho 
wisdom of the revolutionary lesder, who had insist<.'d upon 
exceptional care being exorcised with regard to this portion of the 
soldiers' equipment. The old English thoioughiy-tanned leather 
was practically a lost art in Jubilee [period ; but Carlyle Democritua 
restoi^ it. And auiongst the great niilitsry factories which he 
inaugurated, the most important were the milituiy tanneries and 
boot factories for supplying the forces. Worthy to bo remembcrud 
also ia tbu law which forbade the weaiiug, or iDiitation, of tho 
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Imperial uniform by any other than the Imf}erial troopQ. A very 
necessary law ; and it supjilies another indication of the miserable 
degeneracy of the Jubilee authorities that they permitted, in spite 
of protest in Parliament and out of Parliament, the proud uniform 
of the national forces to be literally dragged in the gutter by street 
clowns and adrertisement hawkers. It was a common thing in (171) 
Jubilee times to see poor, half*3tarved wretches, dressed up in 
military helmets and tunics, parading the London streets, carrying 
advertisements upon their backs of some wretched music hall vul- 
garity. The designer of such brutal travesties was an honoured 
porsonage of Jubilee Government, and lifted by said Government, 
along with the beer-brewers and party poHticiiiuSf into titledom, 
instead of being taken down to public whipping with cat-o'-nine 
taila. Military bands were forbidden to assist in degrading 
Saturnalia. In Jubilee time one might have seen the regimental 
band of one of Her Majesty's crack coq>s taking part in an 
advertising entertainment for the sale of a poisonous hair-wa&h. (172) 
" Ex ano disce omnes." 



2. Thk Navy. 

With all the glorious traditions of her fleets which had conquered 
an empire for Great Britain, compared with which the dear mother 
oountry was but as a pearl drop in an ocean of expanse, might 
not the British reader hope that political corruption would here 
have stayed its desecrating band, its lying tongue, its cringing 
cowardice ! But not even here. The palsy engendered by the 
party politician had touched the nation's heart. And, but for the 
UevolutioD, Great Britain's doom had sounded. If any reader of 
this history be not already convinced of the callous disregard 
which successive Governments betrayed towartls most that was 
great and good, whilst thoy pandered to the time-server every- 
where, that can only be because a long continued disregard of 
human worth, of national greatness, of human life, has sunk into 
that reader and has infected him by generations of political 
decadence. 

But let the real evil bo recognised and not mistaken. Let not 
the British oak tree >)e confounded with the wood-lice feeding on 
it. There were not forty millions of political vermin in Great 
Britain. They were but a class — a dangerous, spi-eading, much 
infecting class, but they were not the people. At the core of the 
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natioa still beat the puleo-throb of hope for a trner life. The 
nation longed for its true reformer. It was the calling for the 
man that brought the man into being. The world of Knglishmen 
cried nlond for a Oarlyle Demooritas, and Oarlyle Democritiu 
appeared. Why did the British sailor id those Jubilee iimes go 
to his watery grave in thousands every ycarl Becaoae iho 
numbers engaged on the sea were large 1 Or because of unpun- 
ished crime, not detected because insufficiently inspected, and which 
has not a name? Lost at sea in the Jubilee years was on& 
British sailor out of every seventy engaged in the cnlling. In the 
ships of Germany only one man was lost out of 128 so engaged ; 
in the Dutch, Italian, and Norwegian ships the average sacrifice 

(173) of life was only as one in every 360. Those figures belonged to 
the merchant navy. But it was the GovetTiment duty to remedy 
them. There teas a remedy. Was there not also a remedy for 
another cruel evil of the merchant seaman, that which condemned 
them to pei-ennial no-workt Read this from the Jubilee Government 

074) Labour Gazelle of the year 1894: "The supply of seamen la in- 
excess of the demand in nearly alt ports of the United Kingdom." 
Whereupon in Parliament followed a somewhat unusual ^'quet* 

(175) tion":— 

Fierce sea officer, M.F., a navy reserre man, knowing some- 
what of the real sea life, no mere party jalil^ring npc, he, 
the salt of God's sea and God's truth well in hirn — " How dare 
the Govemment ask British sailors to enlist in the Reserve 
when no employment is found for them in times of peace 
because they ask for something better than a bare starvation 
wage? Only last week one firm of shipowners discharged four 
hundred of its British sailors to take on four hundred foreigners, 
and that firm is heavily subsidized by the British Government, 
but no word of protest, or protection, on behalf of the British 
sailor. How dare you ask the free British sailor to join your 
Reserre and then send him out to starve *i" O fierce son of God 
and truth, Parliament is not My place. Picture Jesus in Parlia- 
ment with not one, but 500 Pilatcs opposite Him, enquiiing^ 
"Wliat is truth 1" Poor sea hero gets due Jubilee mud-lies for 
(176) answer from Jubilee Mud-Secretary to Admiralty, listen: — 

** The Government can do nothing, British seamen are tnmed 
off and foreigners taken on because the British seamen 'agitate/ 
" Cheap foreign labour is not so particular about sweating wagea 
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and bad food as your Britisli aailor." Brave Naval Reserve man, 
leave jabbering Parliament, and stand by Carlyle Democritua. 

The Oovernments who had languidly shut their eyes whilst 
RoBaia stealthily crept towards India; whilst misery, starvation, 
and disease crept upon her childi'cn in slum-courts; whilst the 
demon of drink besotted the people and soaked them in crime. 
Of such Governments dare any one hope that there could be wake^ 
fulness to the gradual and ominous growth of the war fleets of 
Great Britain's rivals? Vain hope if such were. Stealthily the 
nations crept on to tho water, as Russia had been creeping on 
India. Jubilee Party-things, sunk only in lust for power and 
place. "Awake, my Country," shouted the lion Democritus, "and 
before it is too late see / " 

And now let it be told, as briefly as may be, the naval 
works of tho Revolution. The nation was aroused. It was 
indeed time. In the MeditciTanean waters passed the great 
trade of mighty Britain. Think of the Mediterranean as a wide 
irregular funnel, thi-ough which British trade to India and her 
other Colonies took its shortest route. The handle to tho funnel is 
Gibraltar, the spout the Suez Canal. All tho ships oollecbed in 
the wide mouth of that funnel passed through the Suez Canal 
to get eastward. As a measure of the importance to Great 
Britain to guard that Mediterranean Sea, let it be realised that 
whilst in the latest Jubilee year of which this history treats (1898- 
94), two thousand two hundred and sixty-two British vessels 
passed through tho Suez Canal, there went only one hundred and 
sixty French and nineteen Russian ships. To guard shipping 
interests represented by her nineteen vessels passing in one year, 
Russia had, in the Jubilee year 1894, four efficient battleships in 
the Alediterranean. 

To guard her hundred and sixty vessels and their lino of route, 
France had thirteen battleships. And, to watch over her two 
thon&xnd two hundred and sixty-two vessels, Great Britain had 
eleven ships of war. But ominous as those figures are, they 
become more so if the total of war vessels large and small be taken. 
Of these, France alone had in the Mediterranean, in the year 1894, 
over one hundred, whilst Great Britain had less than forty. 

If we take the whole British sliipping and compare it with that 
of Fmnce and Russia, the figures beoome curiously startling. The 
value of the merchant navy of Great Britain exceeded one hundred 
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and twenty niillious sterling. And the joint value of the French 
and RuBsian merchant navies counted for less than the odd 

^^^J twenty millions of the great British service. Add that Ore.it 
Britain had Colonies and possessions all over the world* to guaid 
and protect, whilst France hod one or two, and Russia none. Yet 
Russia and Franco possessed a total of 107 ironclads against 

U80} England's 77. And whilst Great Bntain was expending some 
eighteen millions sterling a year upon her Imperial navy for the 
protection of that enormous and most noble sea 8er\'ice, the other 
two powers were within a small amount of the same expenditure 

(181) on their comparatively insignificant interests. 

Olance it this table taken from the Year-Book of the Chef de 
Bureau of the French Minister of Marine — 



Bbipa. 


PnncB. 


Rovii. 


Fr&ti«UHl 

BUAftU. 


Orwt 
BAtain. 


Armoured Ships, 
UnariDourcd Ships, 
Torpedo Boats, 
Otficere, .... 
Seaman, .... 


66 

160 

230 

2.227 

41,536 


55 

72 

ISO 

1.573 

38.000 


121 

232 

410 

3,8(H> 

79.SM 


81 
290 
155 

2.803 
42,507 



Or at this Jubilee-ministerial confession in a Parliament session of 
1894, extracted from the Right Hon. Shuttlecock, M.P., under 
examination by Brother Radical, anxious for the waning British 
fleet, but noverthelcBs walking out of the House when the TOting 
time came — more anxious for Radical mud-Party than British 
(182) Navy and British Empire combined. Right Hon, British Secretary 
to the Admiralty : — ** Yes, during the last twelve months the toa- 
nage of battle-ships launched was as follows : — 

Fkance, . , . 30,000 tone. 
Russu, . . . 13,000 toiuL 

Great Britain, , . niL" 

Except to soul-sunk Party cowards, dead to all patriotism, dead 
to everything but their sordid truculences, could those warning 
figures be without significances Here, as everywhere througfaouc 



* The ama of Great Britain is 121,060 sqaare milea, and the area of 
Groater Britain is 11,000,000 of square miles, or three timea the territory 
of all Europe. 
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Jubilee history, the same Blime-track of the Party serpeut pre- 
sented itself, which only by crushing nnder her heel could Great 
Britain hope to save herself. Oak-tree of sturdy Britain sore 
boset by political vermin in every crevice of its nigged strength. 
On alt sides the Russians and the French were building as fast as 
thry could — not ships to do brave trade, but war ships. To what 
jiiirposej reader 7 Franco and Russia were not, and have not yet 
become, Island-Oontinents. All Britain was asking, imploring 
cowiirdly Party creatures to rottse themselves and build up the 
British fleet ere it should be too late. Tory and Radical word- 
machines, one was as worthless as the other. Thus bad the British 
poet biased at thorn : — 

•* Yoo— you — if yon have failM to nndcrstaad 

The fleet of England is her oil ia aB ; 

On yoo will come the corse of all the land. 
If that Old EDglaud fall. 
Which Nelson left so great. 

This Isle, the mightiest naval power on earth. 

This one imall Isle, the lord of every sea, — 

Foot England, what would all these votes be worth, 

And what avail thy ancient fame of *' Free," 

Wert thou a fallen SUte t 

Yon — yon — who had the ordering of her fleet, 

If you have only oompaas'd her disgnu.'e ; 

When all men starve, the wild mob'f milUon feet 

Will kick you from your place — 

But then — too late^ too lato." 

Aye, KICK THEM I No other word for them even from the 
gentlest and sweetest singer this England ever had. KICK 
THEM I For heart they had none to pierce. Their conscience 
was but a maw for gold pensions or temporary place and power. 
Their brains but diseased fibre, fit to sling empty words upon. 
What else to dol Where else to apply the brand of contumely, 
but there — the region emblematic of their utter baseness, utter 
senselessness. 

The London Charivari spoke boldly, as has ever been its wont^ 
of those dastardly Admiralty wizard-enchantments, and it bid the 
English people change their *'Rule Britannia" into : — 
" FOOLt Britannia, Britannia ruled by knaves ! " 
and change also its old heroic abnegation iuto new and craven 
determination of remaining EVER slaves. 
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Let no man be deceived by the momentary word-humb\ig of 
either party, when in what was called opposition. A party poUticioiL 
fiuug tn office invented subterfuges, lies, crawlinga of every sore 
Often — within a few days of protestation that the navy was 
sufficient for all purposes — the first lorda, or liars, of tho 
Admiralty, the Prime Minister, or Crime Minister, would be 
driven by outraged public opinion to admit the truth, and pro- 
pose to Parliament to build much needed ships. In office, only 
cowardly lies and subterfuges. Oui of office, called "in opposi- 
tion," tho Party slime-tbinga befouled the other side for not doing 
the very work they bad neglected to do. 

Take this as on instance, Pirst Right Hononmble Lord of the 
Admiralty, M.P., "in opposition*': — "It is an act of reeklesaneaa 
amounting to madness not to keep the navy strong enough ; ushen 
I toaa in office I did all in tny power to bring before all cla$8ts and 
eecHonB of society tfie paramount importance of a strong Tiary." 
That was the Tory Right Honourable M.P., First Lord of the 
Admiralty, addressing a gullible Jubilee public in the year 1894. 

Now listen to the manner in which he actually performed hia 
duty, as described by the great Tivtee newspaper, in a leading 
article, at the time when the same Hight Honourable First Lord, 
or Liar, of the Admiralty was " in office " : — " Official assurances 
are directed with exasperating persistency to points remote from 
the real issues. Every one is weary of the statistics which the 
Admiralty is always ready to present . . . OmisaionSf miade^crip^ 
tion$, euppreMiotis, and errors to euch an extent tltat no two experig 
{unlc$e they are in office together) can be found to agree upon them. 
TAey are absolutely worthless and deceptive ... It is a scandal and 
a disgrace to the rulers of this countiy that an official ring has 
been allowed to deprive us of the advantages of our unrivalled 
manufacturing capacity, and to enable foreigners to beat us hollow 
in oar own staple industry. . . . There are ships which have b^en 
waiting years for guns^ etc., etc." . , , Those are the Timet 
comments on the Jubilee party liar, who, when in office, " did all 
in my power to bring before all classes and sections of society 
the paramount importance of a strong navy." That First Lord, 
or liar, of the Admiralty "in opposition," and his party, were 
the very persons who maddened the nation by their "omissions, 
misdescriptions, suppressions, and errora," said the Times newa- 
paper, and who by their stolid refusal to strengthen the fleet (untU 
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puMic opinion final!/ drove thptn to do it) provoked those fierce 
Tennyaonian lines :— 

''Yon — you—. . . the wild mob's million feet 
Will kick yoa from yonr place. ..." 

Be not misled, good people. Trace all the Forty history through, 
and, except the one great Earl of Chatlmm (in his first period), 
they are one crew of waiters upon popular propulsion or compul- 
sion. Away from them quickly. Consider the work of a MAN 
and turn to what Carlyle Deniocntua did to remedy the creep of 
dangerous foreign Eeets after British coumerce. 

It is a pity that the pen can only record in gi-adiial and ex- 
tended manner actions which are not extended, except in their 
application to events. Many of the brilliant reforms which this 
history has endeavoured to describe have had to toil through 
chapters, in tlio way that pearls are hung upon a thread. But in 
the actual doing they proceeded not iu scquencei but many u{ them 
eimultuneously. Thus especially was it with the reforms in tlie 
army and the fleet. Long before the period wo have reached in 
this recital, the new legions of the army and of navy men were 
already drilled and absorbed in the national forces. And the 
ships about to be recorded were built and speeding everywhere 
upon the mighty ocean ways. Seeing, then, that Great Britain 
needed warships for defence and not offence. Seeing also that 
the strangers were increasing their fleets, not in proportion to the 
requirements of their mercantile marine, but in ominous proportion 
to the swelling greatness of England's, Oarlyle Democritus, within 
one d»y of his establishment in power, set all Groat Britain's ship- 
building yards into fervour of construction. Let the puny-souled, 
of J ubitee-party -creature and peace-at-any-price sort, shudder in 
their tiniidness and time-servingness, and pass on, for the record 
of the Democritean naval building scheme will dement them. 
The Kevolution determined that England's fleet should stand at 
least in strength as two battleships to one of any of the two 
most considerable foreign powers combined. But as to armed 
cruisers, which are only one of two things, protective of a country's 
merchant ships, or dpstnictive of an opponent's merchant ships 
— the Kevolution determined Great Britain should always bo in 
the minimum proportion of five to one of any two other combined 
Powers. Accordingly, such the Revolution made law. The 
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reformed Parliament in doe course confirmed that Rcvolutionarr 
law, and to prevent its desecration by any possible future 
degeneration, made the great rule a part of the Constitution. But 
Oarlyle Democritus had providnd that the marvellous little Island, 
which held an empire in wise sway, should not wait, should start 
with no possibility that the foreigner should mistake his meaning. 
Great Britain touched not, nor threatened any foreign nations 
peaca Nor bbould any nation threaten hers. These were the 
shipe wbich within dve years the Revolution added to the glorious 
navy of Great Britain : — 

Twenty-fiTe first class battle ehips. 

Twelve Bccoud claes battle ships. 

Ten tliinl class battle Bhi}>s. 

Twenty-five ironclads of the gunboat and coast defence 

class. 
One hundred small strong steel ram-boats. 
Twenty-five armed cruisers of the first class. 
Ten cruisers of the second class. 

And of the toriwdo-destroyer sort one hundred boats, besides two 
hnndred of the torpedo type, according to the determination of the 
Admiralty. Of reserve cruisers we have already spoken. Every 
merchant vessel, small or large, built to the requirements of the 
Admiralty, at home or in the Colonies, received an annual reserve- 
pay of from ten slullinga to fifteen shillings a ton. The sea, not 
the land, is the home of England j her land is the cosy hearth — 
the sea her work-a-day world. She bridged the seas with her fleets. 
TJic child loves its parent for liis love ; how impotent is that love 
without protecting strength. Only the just and the merciful 
should bo strong. England had become just and merciful, and the 
same hand now made her strong. But the wisdom which created 
the giant fleet did not leave it in idleness, or lingering in port?^ 
or vainly rusting. The great cruisers and the transjiort ships, 
when not required for military or naval services, were the "iree 
bridge across the ocean " for British emigration. 

Of improved ordnance the fleet at Jubilee times stood as much 
in nee^l as of added ships, and the Revolution neglected not that 
grave matter. All the old obsolete muzzle-guns were replaced by 
breechloaders, and ample reserves were held in all the naval depAte. 
Ample armaments were also held in readiness for all the reserve 
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croiserfi. These also carried guns for training purposes, and 
periodic gun-drill was gone through by all the crews — that being 
one of the conditions of the subsidy, which varied from the 
maximum of fifteen Bhillinga, down to a minimum of ten shillingB, 
acconling to the class of the vessel, and the expcrtness in naval drill 
of her crew. 

At Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and all British porta and coaling 
stationB available, docks were built and fortified, and large re- 
serves of coal and provisions stored in them. And — to prevent 
any future laxness in these reforms — a joint council of the Ad- 
miralty and the War Office (no longer presided over by party 
apes, but by the bravest generals and admirals in the respective 
services) appointed a staff of ten admirals and generals, whose 
duty it was once in every year — never at the same period of the 
year — to visit and inspect every naval station, snd report briefiy 
and plainly the exact condition of the places. Their report had 
to be immediately acted upon and laid before Parliament. The 
party Inanities had allowed the Fleet and the national annamontf, 
the coal and other stores, and tlie naval prestige alike to dwindle. 
The whole fleet was undermanned ; but within two years of the 
establishment of the Eevolution, there were over one hundred 
thousand officers and men serving in the navy, and a reserve, 
ready for immediate call, of at least fifty thousand, not inclu*ling 
the great reserve of the merchant navy. Nor had the wira 
Democritus forgotten a class of men and officers, too much neglected 
by Jubilee people, given to forget and neglect the stronge»t portions 
of the Bocial frame because not always or easily vi&ible. Ip modem 
warships and steamships generally, serving under conditions more 
trying than those of any other division of the fleett>, were a class 
of men — the engineers, stokers, and firemen — upon whom not only 
the safety, but the wise manipulation of the shi{>s in large manner 
depended in storm or calm. Five hundred engineers were at once 
added to the navy. The pay of all engineer officers and men 
was raised to the highest scale prevailing in the service ; and the 
engineer officers, according to their merit and and standing, were 
accorded equality of rank with the highest grades of the service. 
On all boards or Councils of the Admiralty the corps of Royal 
Naval En^eers was represented, including the council who carried 
out the annual inspection of all naval ports and stations. The 
flttme care which was extended to the food supplies of the merchant 

X 
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Mvy protected the Imperial nary also. A wise Goyemment does 
not neglect the health and strength of the men upon whose Talour 
the national existence depends. Promotion was secured in the 
inferior ranks hy limiting the number of years' ser^'ice in any one 
department to periods of fifteen, ten, and five years, for the three 
lower grades ; whilst, in the higher ranks, an age-limit retire*! 
commanders, captains, and admirals at from forty to sixty years of 
age according to their degree. All were retired on full pay, if 
remaining in the reserve till their sixtieth year, or on half-pay if 
definitely quitting the service. One object attained by this system 
of retirement, in addition to the benefits of the healthy system of 
promotion, was the provision of able officers for the training fleet. 
Poor England had long expected men would do their duty. AfEN 
ioould do it. 

But party-jabbering apeal Of them let no wise man expect 
other than ruin and decay. Expecting duty from such m Lhey, 
England had been cruelly enough disappointed, 
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THS CHURCH : PASTORS 07 CHRIST. F1I7THE05 PlI Ki r ig lX 
pROBUtAL. 

"... It IB t>ie cnrse of making tho Clergy a profcsaton, & road to get 
on upon, to succeed in liic. The base strain is apparent in their 
very language, too sad an index of what they are. Their ^duty^ 
what is itt To patter through the two Sunday services. For a 
little money one of them will undertake the other's ^duty^ iow 
him. And what do they all aim at? Getting livings/" — Froude, 

"The Marquis of — — has been condemned by three judges as 
utterly unworthy to associate with gentlemen. His conduct is eo 
Bcandalous that ho is kicked out of sporting circles with every 
possible mark of ignominy. But no matter what disgrace has been 
inflicted, no matter what a flood of filth has been poured over the 
country, . . . this noble Marquis appoints clergymen to eleven 
livings. And the Bishops leave this question of private patronage (180) 
nntouched." — JubiUe Jottings, 

Ecclesiastical Intelugencb. 

"Yesterday afternoon the Bishop of Lichfield was presented 
-with a new cope. It is made of red stamped velvet, richiy 
embroidered with gold. Tho gold band contains figures of aix 
saints speeiaUy connected ttUh the diocese of Liefifidd, The cope 
cost £600, and was given to supply a defiMt in tfie Cathedral 
tDorship." In accepting the £500 piece of mummery, the Bishop 
said: — 

** Considering the tteight of authority on which tho ute of the 
vestment rested [not that I have been able to find any authority 
for it in Christ, or His simple history], consideriag also tho 
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continuity of its use in the Christian Church [and not considering 
ite utter uselessness, vanity, not to say vulgarity, and not 
conaidering that the £500 -would have been more aptly bestowed 
upon the underpaid and half-atatved curates, or the wholly 
starving children of the poor — not considering any of such things], 
how can I do otherwise than accept itT You have asked me to do 
nothing illegal, and I hope it will help you all, and help me also, 
to rise above Party. [Party, or a certain Party, very anxious to 
disestablish i^500 copes plus six saints on the golden waistband, 
bishops, and all that belongs to them.] — The "TYmes" (bar 
parentheses), Anno 1894. 



I 



(187) More Eoclesiabtical Intslugbncb. (" TVniw,**) 

" Prayer was ofi'ered yesterday on the occasion of the appoint- 
ments of the Right Rev. A. R. Tucker, the Right Rev. H. 
Evington, and the Right Rev. H. Tugwell to be bishops of 
Kiushiu, Japan ; Eastern Equatorial Africa ; and Western Equatorial 
Africa. Last week, the Archbishop of York in the chair, 
exhibitions were granted to promising divinity students in the 
Egyptian Ek-Tissad School, and it was decided to take steps for 
aiding materially the higher education of the daughters of the 
upper classes of the Copts^ at a cost of X2000." 

Brown and black Eastern people and the Egyptian upper classes 
thus accommodated with expensive new bishops and exhibitions, 
by no means wanted by, or necessary to, such people, there imme- 
diately followed, under that '* Kccleaiastical Intelligence," a state- 
ment and appeal on behalf of Eastern fehiie people, signed by the 
Bishop of London: — **The East End Church Fund is nearly 
exhausted. After anxious deliberation, and with a full knowledge 
of the sacrifices which its action must entail, the Council has de- 
termined to reduce all its grants for assistant carates and lay-helpers 
[although they were already reduced to about £36 a year !]. It is 
feared that many of them will be compelled to resign, and this, of 
course, involves the loss of valuable helpers. The only method of 
averting such calamities is to 'appeal,'" etc 

Ko method of diverting those expensive black and brown 
bishoprics to the salvation of the white Blum-pooplo, for whom, 
continues the '* Statement and Appeal," " the demand for assistance 
i« continually increasing, and upon whom terrible poverty is creep- 
ing [nay marching double-quick, London Bishop] ... for 
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example, here are six thousAnd people in one parish, with on« 
clergyman working single-handed becaoae a second clergyman 
(iannot be maintained," etc. 

Small wonder that an eloquent Canon Scott-HoUand in his 
Bermon on "National Penitence," had to say: — (IW) 

"Nothing is more noticeable and startling than the discovery 
of the selfishness, recklessness, and cruelty with which even a 
Church is capable of acting." . . . For was not that Church, 
even then, that very day, \n that year of grace 1894, there in 
mighty London, the centre of civilized humanity, intent upon 
Japanese, Chinese, African, Timbuctooese, Indian, and every sort 
of expensive coloured Bishopric, while its own white curates were 
starving ! Was not that Church itaelf deriving " rent* from slums (189) 
which were a sanitary disgrace, and from publichouses which 
fattened on the hideous drnnkenneas which their blazing gas or 
roaring heat fed nightly into fever ? Was there no room for a 
plain, straight curse on such sins f ** (IM) 

Veritably, yes, your Canonship, abundant room ; and has not a 
Carlyle Democritus achieved it for you, and sent your archbishops 
and other panderers, " become the very by-word for arrogance and 
merciless ambition," down to the slums they fostered, down to the 
starved stipends they afforded their patient, long-suffering curates f 
Shortly after that Scott-Holland canonical fulminous, or fulmimc 
maranatha, we find him, under "Fashionable IntoUigence," instead 
of "Ecclesiastical Intelligence " — at a Jubilee dinner-party. And (191) 
readers may picture to themselves the eloquent divine, after the 
champagne and the multifarious courses have a little subsided, 
thus *' returning thanks ** for the Church, with more or less fuligi- 
nous magniloquence :— 

" My dear brethren — I beg pardon, my lords, ladies, and gentle- 
men, — I have been requested to respond to the toast of the 
Church — so appropriately, adeqtiately, liberally — I make no reflec- 
tions upon the politics of our host — expensively, warmly, and 
enthusiastically proposed by the right honourable gentleman, 
recently at the head of Her Migesty'a Government. If at a super- 
ficial glance you might conceive that I have any compunction in 
responding on behalf of an institution of which I said the other 
day that *it had arrived at a point where it stood convicted of the 
fuoat inhuman conduct, harshness, cruelty, greed, and ambition^ 
that it had yielded to the impulse of self-interest, and had become 
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the yery by-word for arrogance and mercilees ambition ;' I can 
Assnre you that I have not. Yon must remember that I uttered 
those words in a chitrch in the City, and the subject was ' National 
Penitence.' I appeal to the right hon. gentleman, recently at 
the head of Her M^esty's Government, who hae so eloquently 
proposed 'the Established Cliurch' — notwithstanding the fact that 
in another place he was prepared to disestablish what his sapient 
ffopporters, the centre and select of the civilized world, called an 
anomaly. 1 appeal to the right hon. gentleman to support me, 
when I say that there is a time for everything, — and that th» 
marvellons compound of saltpetre and charcoal, called gunpowder,, 
must not bo blamed because it is osed for brilliant effect in the 
fiieplay of fireworks, and for deadly effect in the breech-loader ob 
the battlefield. Nothing in nature is consistent, — certainly not 
my right hon. friend recently at the head of Her Majesty's 
Ooremment. He glories in his marvellous ability, which 1 am 
rare we all admire, and which enabled him to exalt one day that 
which he denounced on the morrow. My dear brethren — ahem, 
my lords, ladies, and gentlemen — that great, that hyper-snperlative, 
that moat absolutely essential, all-comprehending, ultraperfect, 
a<}oration'compelling attribute of a Jubilee statesman — ineonnct- 
aney {ioud and prolonged applause) — must not be thought to be the 
attribute of the politician only. Ladies and gentlemen, it is the 
aole deity of this modem world ; it is the axis upon which our 
whole social system turns; it is the Alpha and the Omega of 
modem greatness. Without it, where would any of us be T I look 
armind me on all sides, and I shudder to think what must occur 
trere I to use that saltpetre and charcoal compound ouUid^ the 
Church, as I made use of it in the Church. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I spoke to the people God's truth within the sacred edifice, but — 
and the right hon. gentleman recently at the head of Her 
Majesty 8 Government will bear me out — you dart not speak that 
tmth to the people at large. Where would modem statesmanship 
be if the truth were to be spoken, instead of dexterous platitodas 1 
and gentlemen (in a deep and solemn tone, somewhat 
i), if we were to tell the people the truth, as the Lord 
Jmw required we should do, where would the social structure be f 
CoqM we uphold onr peerages made out of public-houses and the 
nle of alcohol-poisons, our statesmen raised by tongue agility into 
power, oox wealth aztd prosperity wrung out of the festering misery 
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of the masses, our archbishops of £15,000 a yeoTi aod oar starving 
curates of X35 a year, to be further reduced,— the £35 curacies, 
not the £15,000 bishoprics! Ladies and gentlemen, I say again, 
if the truth were toM, if we spoke to the people, as we shall have 
one day to answer to our God, nothing hiding, all confessing — . . . 
(signs of impatience commence to manifest themselves) . . . Ladies 
and gentlemen, I will say no more (evident signs of relief). I will 
only ask yon to bear with me, and remember that if I am a Canon 
in the Church, I am only a sort of toy pifitol outside of it, (Loud 
cheers and soft laughter; music.) " 



Tbs CHtmoa. 

D18B8TABLIBHHINT ! The political Jubilee Radical Party cure for 
spiritual, material, and political evils and abuses : a Church filled 
with ten-thonsand-a^year bishops, fat, dual, triple, quadruple, 
quintruple, and other-uplo livings; Christ's poor pastors left poor 
indeed, even to starvation poor; these doing all the work, those 
robbing all the honey. Chiuch livings, priestshipe, advowsons^ 
benefices, put up openly for sale or exchange in the same way aa 
cattle, pigs, and stable refuse ; o£fered for barter openly in the 
daily papers and special " Church Bazaar and Exchange Gazette," 
aa were they empty beer casks, superannuated pianos, bicycles, «nd 
such things. Overpaid ministers fioi ministering, filling pulpits 
with inanities, twaddle, and windbagiems, and pretending, with 
much unction, that those were the teachings of Jesus. Was there no 
cure for all that! No remedy but to cut the great Church adrift I 
Could no now Luther be found to cut the lies away, and leave the 
beautiful Christian faith divinely pure, and recognisable by man- 
kind 1 Was the only possible way to cat the State udriit from the 
religiousness and the religion which had made it strong in past 
times, and should make it yet stronger in times to comet CouM 
not we cut the lie$ awayt Badical, Anarchic disestablishment - 
panacea is an effective kill, but it is no oxire. Was it not the 
same with the Jubilee Upper Chamber, no longer a House of 
Lords, only the house of the degenerate sons and grtmdsons of 
lords! Was there no wise means of reforming such a necessary 
second chamber, by wise rule of true lords, instead of no-rule, or 
misrule, by dummy-lords, or worse, money-lordaf "No," said 
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blatant Jubilee Radical Party bray era* —*' easier to anMchiw 
lords, second chamber, and national constitution — blo^r them oW 
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* Lest it be deemed that a catnral and patriotic abhorronc« haa andolf 
warmed the hintortan against the belittlers of all that was gloriooa in KagUad. 
and perilled hia impartiality, the said belittlers shall apeak for themaatTCB. 
through the nioath of their high batcher. It ia not often giren us ** to aet 
ounwlrea as othen see us," bat in the year of grace 18S4, that power mr 
given to the Jubilee Radical Party, and the foUowiDg accnrate deacription U 
the genns Political Radical was published, unsolicited, by the moat typical 
apecimen of them all, tlie Radical-in-Chiefof the United Kingdom : — 

'* We are erer ready to grorel before a lord who will condascend to notioe 
ns. A Radical who haa spoken to one of those lofty bemgs draga the act into 
his coQTersation, and wo^ld hare it believed that he and his lord are intimate 
frienda. We are a race of anobSf and we are never so happy aa when we can 
iitdolge iu an orgie of anobbiam. Look bow your Radical rejotoe* wheo h« 
can get a lord to preside over soine local festival, how he beams when he is 
talking to one, and how elated be is when he secures the sroalleat fthred of a 
title for himself." We may complete that candid confeaaion by adding oth«r 
marked characteristics of the sjieciea ; for, in addition to their tendency to 
grovel before mere wealth and titles, was a far more fatal tendency, indaed. 
the very fatalcst of all tendoncioa— an inability to appreciate true merit any- 
where. The mere sight or sound of heroic action amongst their conntrymen 
sent them into fits of uncontrollable vituperation. In exact proportioa to 
their fetish-worship of the foul was their abhorrence of tme merit or great- 
neaa. The Radical-in-Cbief, who drew the above faithful picture of his 
political crew, also de6ned his own methods of attacking British Tolnnteers 
who sacrificed their lives on the battlefield in the aervice of the Smpire. 
He deemed it his radical **duty" "to publish every statement calUnj 
his attention to any misconduct on the part of the British forces.** . . . 
Such trifles as enquiring into the hona-fides of the Ijring atatementa, he 
held to be quite unnecessary : he entered, therefore, into a " campaign 
misrepresentation, malevolent guesswork, and anonymoua, or unaappoi 
alander ; adopted and circulated broadcast, in an undiluted atream of calumny, 
accusations ofodioos crimes by auonymous or irresponsible slanderers, when- 
ever the pioneers of British colonization wore concerned." This arch-type 
the Jubilee mud-Radical M.P. boasted (all these excerpts are from the 
newspaper, which the Radical>in-Chief had himself declared to be withoi 
bias iu the matter) — that "if none of the charges he had published agaisat| 
the brave men fighting under the British flag were true, he would stUl ooa* 
tinae to call those British officers and men, murderers, maraudera, n]fllan%, 
and riffraff." Seldom indeed in this world haa a foul-aouled Jubilee politiciai 
ao accurately illustrated the truth of the proverb : " The cuckoo calls ita owa 
name." We will not soil a history destined to live as long aa Rngliah wiadoQ I 
lives by quoting hit other [«tronym. Tie Revolution relegated the whula 
Jubilee Radical crew to their proper place in the British Conatitution, aa a 
referenoa to the reformed Parliament will make abundantly clear. 
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np, that is feasier than refonn." Destruction is so easy, reform bo 
diflScuIt, Any fool, even a Radical fool, can destroy — but -wisdom 
alone can reform — and wisdom was not in the Radicals' line of 
business. Need wise souls, or true souls, have to consider much 
upon such methods 1 Were it not more profitable to a pure heart 
to consider how far downward towards the abyss his nation was 
Bjjeeding, led by Anarchy in disguise? The Radical Anarchisla 
used not a gla^s or an iron infernal machine ; but they used an 
infernal machine beside which the iron and gloss instruments were 
as children*B toys. The Radical infernal machine bore the Devil's 
seal unmisUkably upon it; it was a compacted imbroglio of 
futilities compounded by ignorance, cupidity, and often enough 
rascality, put up and packed in harmless-looking guise, and 
carried by the ignorant and dishonest — assisted occasionally, 
unfortunately^ by the honest and well-meaning, but very simple — 
for a little time — until the internal mechanic clink startled them, 
and they cut their foul acquaintances and their methods of world 
reformation. Disestablishment I The patent Jubilee quack panacea 
for all evils : poor Ireland robbed, oppressed, down-trodden, bled 
by absentee partridge lords, the peasants evicted from their fields, 
left to penury and starvation generation after generation. Was 
no wisdom of just gOTemment possible for those poor Irish peasants, 
no settling them justly upon their land, and abolishing absenteeism 
for ever 1 No ; that is the remedy of wisdom and of justice, not 
of Jubilee radicalism. Jubilee radicalism would "disestablish" 
Ireland, would give her a Government crew of pirates, of the political 
moonlighting, cut-throat, dynamite, dancing-master, publican class, 
and call it " Home Rule." No other method known to Anarchy- 
radicalism. Their cure for a nursery full of ill-troated children was 
not to punish the wicked nurses, and substitute just and wise ones^ 
but to take away the nurses altogether, and let the children "rule 
Ihemselves," with just a sufficiency of moon-lighting brigands 
placed at the doorway, with daggers for the parents' backs and 
thongs for the children. Must your noble oak perish because of 
the woodlice on itt Or will you not rather brush the vermin off, 
sulphur-smoke them off if need be, destroy f/iewi, but spare the 
tree? Bethink ye, English Nation, it was not a little thing, that 
divorco, which Jubilee Party creatures were howling to con- 
summate. Of all the desolation of inanity, ignorance, and 
corruption, national-spiritual-suicide, thst of the divorce between 
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a State and its religion is the saddest, fatalest Anarchy, wbi^ 
reared its cowardly head in all directions towards late Jnbileo 
times, knew but one method, one treatment for all disease* — and 
that treatment was death. Jubilee radicalism's one Gospel wi 
comprised under the fatal watchword of universal Disestabl 
inent. Remove your vermin by burning down your whole 
forest ! That was the polilical-Jubilee-Radical method. Effectivei 
vermin cure, it is true, but — There is always that littlo word 
romaining ; what about an after-forest of weeds instead of o»k-j 
trees t Verily a vermin-laden oak-tree is preferable to 
waste thistle -growth, or noisome poison - weeds. It was 1x0% 
by disestablishment that a Carlyle Demoeritua would cure any- 
thing. Rather by re-establishment. Under the Anarchy cloak 
of Church Disestablishment lies hidden the foulest fiend of all 
the Sflton-crew — indifference. A friend, an enemy — the one for 
sweet counsel, the other to teach you many necessary things, 
wise caution, constant readiness, preparation; and to wean you 
from all soft indulgences, most of all from sick indifference. 
Neither friend nor foe, but the thing between, tlie lukewarm 
thing, the father uf every evil over hell, he who standa on 
earth to intercept men's energies from producing righteous- 
ness; the ubiquitous steriliser; of that lip-smiling fiend, let oil 
brave men beware ! Indifference is a Jesuit robe, capacious, 
even wide enough to find temporary shelter for every evil tmdeff 
the sun. Indifference is the eldest-bom of Disestablishment.. 
There are some who are quietly fostering the Disestablishment 
fiend with considerable inward chuckle, viz. your Jesuits. They 
hunger for just that Radical garbage to feed upon. Given Dis- 
establishment indifference for just one decade, and you may see 
resuscitate (for carrion easily breeds) popes and cardinals, monks 
and friars, to hack you once more in Inquisition torture-holes, 
auto-da-f^ burnings, SmithficM bonfirings, and St. Bartholomew 
mawacres ; cowled Spanish fiends to hack your tender womea 
and littlo babes, in order to impress God's mercy on them ; 
Italian popes twisting maidens' hair into Cenci-ropea, drawing 
them limb from limb, all in the name of the Pope-God. Those 
are some of the things which stand waiting outside the door of 
Disestablishment. 

Is there then nothing between the divinely simple Chriat- 
teachings and the ooalescence of abuse, lies, make-believes^ 
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hypocrisies, and cant which have cwpt into the Church of 
England t Fat and omniverous as the priost-lic* are, cannot we 
mend tJiem without horning down the Church along with them T 
Fifty thousand pounds, eighty thousand pounds, say the papers, 
in Jnbilee times, easily found to start new bishoprics ; sixty thou- 
sand little Board School children, say the same papers, were mean- 
while starving, forced to the schools every day unfed. Divine 
Spirit of the ancient Hebrew people, Thou who hast said "Suffer 
little children to come unto Me," what were the mockings of that 
ancient ignorant mob compared with the devil-cant mockings of 
these Thy protended followers? Thy humble disciples turned 
into fifteen-thousand-pounds-a-year archbishops, plus palaces and 
parks, and Thy little tender children crying for food. "OThon 
mighty Spirit of unending sonow, whom to name by such as 
pretend to teach in Thy name is sacrilege, enlighten the people 
who suffer, to know the true teacher from the false one, for 
ever more." Thus spake Democritus as he opened up the 
purest book which the world possesses, the book which records the 
life and death of the sweetest Son of God who ever walked this 
earth. And he 8€arche<l in vain in that book for the Thirty-nine 
Articles, for the fifteen-thonaand-pounds-a-year archbishops, for 
the priestly palaces, for the . , . 

Then he searched the Englisli priesthood, and he found many 
exquisite souls, pure as the Master required them to be, poor, 
poorer than He willed they should be, some of them nigh starving. 
Also he found a motley crew of archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, 
deacons, deans, canons, vicars, rectors, curates, such a host of 
" venerablea " and "reverends " that he wondered theChurch branch 
had not fallen from the Church tree with the mere weight of such 
a host 

The Jubilee Church contained upwards of 20,000 of those 
assorted gentry, with salaries Varying from XI 5,000 a year, with 
two parks and two palaces, down to ;£50 a year* and one slum 
tenement — the latter posts often occupied by the best of men, 
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• Here ie an iuteresttDg excerpt from the Tivua: — " The speechei of the 
Bishop of Peterborough are always eagerly read for their combination of sound 
sense, eloquence, and racy humour. With regard to the impoverishment of 
the clergy, he says that this difficulty may be met by a distribation of Chart^h 
incomes. He proposes to meet a glaring inequality vrhicb exists at present, 
when we have incomes of £15,000 at one end of the scale, and of £&0 it the 
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■who cheerfully sacrificed their Uvea for the poorest &Dd we«k<«t; 
true pastors of Christ they. One such died in the year 1894, qiiiU 
a young hero-prieat, from overwork amongst tho diseased and 
Rnffering, and the Jubilee papers truly enough called him a modem 
martyr ; he had asked in Tain for help from stepmother Church. 
And there were many such. Was a Church which contained such 
martyrs to be destroyed, or were not the pure rather to be cboteea 
from the impure, and not left to starve and overwork, whilst 
meaningless pomposities outraged their Master's teachings by their 
mere existence t 

The Jubilee Church income from all sources waa eight million 
pounds a year ; some'authorities put it at ten millions. But let us 
adopt the humbler figure. It accounts for the salaries which the 
Revolution established for its pastors. Twenty thousand pastoni. 
and eight million pounds would give them all J£400 a year That 
waa the irreducible, and also the irre-incrcaaable, pastor stipend. 
Kot gold trappings, place-allurements, money prizes, may a Christ 
Church offer. Those are the prizes of Mammon-worship, not of 
Jesus-worship. The only " attraction " that a pure Church may 
offer to its servants is that divinely and humanly beautiful attrsc- 
tion : '* Power to serve thy fellow-men." No nation worthy the 
name will ever lack such service. Great nations have always had 
those servants, with or without pay, oftenest the latter. Oieat 
Britain beyond all nations has had them, and will continue to havs 
them. When the day can come, and England seek in vain for 
such service, there will be no longer a Groat Britain, but only sa 
infinitely Little Britain, a despicable and dieappcsaring Britain. 
Never to come such a time, may it please the Eternal Guardian of 
mankind. 

Not only waa there only one stipend for the pastors, but only one 
title waa there also. Could a better, nobler, be conceived t Pasti>T 
— a spiritual feeder of the people. Not a material feeder upon the 
people. Pastor — a shepherd of the people ; verily, a pure and homely 
title. Not to be without meaning either. The Revolution estaV 



other. He wants to see the Chnrch fundfi treated as one united whole. . 
Undoubtedly aovu KJumefcnr the rtdiHribution ofcicrical ineome$ must be 
dtrtakmi^ either b^ the Clergy themselves, or by the State. . . . fFhai 
bt d<mt U to estoMish tome kirui of relation Utuxen the workdoneand £U 
received. It is monstrous that a clergyman ahould be condemned to work ii 
a town pariah of ten thousand souU od £200 a year." 
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Ushed Shepherd Guilds, very much as in all other callings there 
were Guilds. They had also their Courts of Honour. The whole 
Bubordinate to the Government, through its Minister of Public 
Worship. One inestimable value of those Pastor Parliaments 
was the prevention of rust or decay. It was through the medium 
of them that tho Revolutionary Government finally brought about 
its j^eat Church Reform. The Jubilee Church vnis quite hopeless 
as far as expecting reforms of it to come from within. Let us see 
what the new pastors, without palaces, with a Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment at their back, were able to do. They inquired into those 
Thirty-nine Articles, and found them empty things, dried shells 
without a kernel ; mere worn-out wrappings, serviceable to no 
man. For the soul growd as the body grows. It will not do to 
try and cover the full man's nakedness with mere infant swaddle- 
menta, nor the full man's reason, as for ever developing, in pristine 
dogma-f utili Lies. 

In the realm of matter much can happen in three hundred years ; 
and no less change occurs in the human mind in such a period. 
Yet did the Jubilee bishops and parsons pretend that the ** Thirty- 
Nino Articles,'' which the stress of furious religious warfare 
against the corrupt Ccnci-torturing Romans rendered necessary 
in the years 1&62-1571, required no change, and that they were 
" believed " by them, as facilely as they were subscribed by them — 
in the Jubilee year 1894. The great Universities had already, 
some years before (1881-88), revolted against the mummery, and 
were freed from them, but, the bishops and their crew mumbled 
on, in the impossible nakedness of the threadbare Thirty-nine 
Article garments, no more able to cover *^heir or any sane men's 
mind developments than thirty nine iulants' swaddling-garmenta 
could cover their body developments, Tho Revolution cast them 
away for ever* Freed the human soul of such unrealities, and 
gave them healthier fare — the divine Article itaelf as in the pure, 
wise Book propounded. 

They considered also the worn-out Trinity theory, and they 
got that and tho Ghost well buried, for long since were they 
dead. They reverted everywhere to tlie pure and simple Jesud 
lesson, as it stood long before vain traditions spoilt the Divine 
Man Jcaua into the impossible God Jesus. Prophet he, Christian, 
Mahomet, Moses, Confucius, Not the Godhead, but His beloved 
servant upon earth. Teach that to the people, O pastors, Chri»- 
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tianity that will be of the purest, loveliest. Can ye not aoe bow- 
warmer the heart can beat to haman sacrifice which a people com 
understand, than to myth-jargoninga which the teachen beliera 
not, nor the people comprehend ? Open the way of the peopl* to 
communion with their God. Haa not Luther broken the pope 
idol worahip I Let us further his good work, said Carlyle Demo- 
crituB, and break dovm the worst of all idolatry — book idoUtzy, — 
whereby from Trinity-mythe and Holy, or unholy, Gho&t impoa- 
sibilities, a pure Christian deigm may become again Tisibl^ 
realizable, and actually believable of men. 

In Jubilee times there were churches never visited in centrea 
(Cityward, and other), where the populations had disappeared, yet 
whore a puppet bobbed to empty benches and performeil, for huge 
pay, at stated intervals, sundry imrealities. All such churches 
were closed, and the sites sold. And where new centres of 
population had arisen and no churches were, chorchea. State 
built, arose. 

Id the church all pastors wore a simple gown of the college 
rector sort, but out of church they clothed themselves like other 
^ane men. All monkey dressings of the lawn sleeves, coloured silka, 
and such woman fripperies had to get them&elvea effaced. Any 
conduct unbecoming a spiritual minister quickly relegated him to 
lay business. There was no appeal from that law. Preaching 
was not confined to the pastors. Earnest men of wisdom could be 
invited by the congregants, through their wardens and committee* ; 
or if no wise preacher, clerical or lay^^^wos to be had, aennons 
were diapensed with. For poison is not better than no food, either 
for the physical frame, or the intelligent soul. The collecting plate 
was abolished — money collecting not being commended in God's 
temples ; strictly forbidden, indeed, both by the Chriatian Book 
and Carlyle Democritua. The State made good any requirements 
in the money line. If a State cannot support its Church, that 
State had letter abdicate itself. 

The Revolution abolished all abuses of the Church, and restored 
to it its exquisite simplicity, aa the Great Master taught it — pure, 
unselfish, without arrogance or ostentation, divinely just. No 
X16,000-a-year paraons shaving their flocks, but worthy £400-a- 
year pastors feeding them. It was required of the servant that he 
should follow a little the life-example of his Master, whose dlviite- 
of selMmraolatioD, self-abnegation, self-renunciation, he 
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elected to teach to his fellow-men. All eo-called training «olleges 
for priests were abolished ; but in all schools and colleges there 
was a '* Divinitj side '' where the young pastors were trained, not 
apart from, but together with, the men whom they would have 
always to live with. Other training may make cant-machines, but 
not fearless, f ree-thinkiog men. Religion is not a garment only for 
Sunday wear, but is the very atmosphere of the human soul, and 
requires of the spiritual doctor abundant acquaintance with 
humanity, and not mere dogma cant - acquaintance. Carlyle 
Dcmocritus left to the new pastors and their Hocks the whole 
business of reformation ; and it was not he, but they, with the 
characteristic wise, sober, earnest manfulness of the British people, 
who cut away the old priest-cant from the Estnbliahcd Church. 
Carlyle Dcmocritus had only cut away the cant-priests. They 
being gone, cant soon followed. All that jargon which had been 
characteristic of them disappeared as absolutely as if all England 
had been visited by another Luther. He who had knocked the 
bottom out of the lying popes, saints, virgins, relics, and other 
Macbeth %vitcheries, had his work consummated by the Revolu- 
tion, until finally they laid make-believe stone dead. In all that 
concerned mere doctrine, neither Democritusuorthe Revolutionary 
leaders interfered. They wore satisfied to abolish the abuses of 
the Church, its sale and exchange of livings, its glaring and 
monstrous corruptions. T)iat quite complete — an abolition of all 
titles and powers outside their immediate duties, and an institu- 
tion of 20,000 worthy, pious, and righteously paid men, in 
aympathy with the people — he knew well enough that wiae 
reforms could not but follow. 

But there was one matter which the Revolutir>n left not to the 
slow hand of a multitudis. Carlyle Dcmocritus having cleaned 
out the liviug abuses from the Church, next proceeded to clear out 
dead abuses. Great Britain had her Pantheons, but by misuse 
they had become far other thou homes of gods, or heroes. In 
Westminster Abbey there were hundretis of allegorical insipidities 
in stucco, stone, or marble ; hundreds of saints, apostles, virgins, 
and such articles ; untold hundreds of Fames phis trumpets, heathen 
deities, negroes, Indians, dogs, dragons, and other grotesqueries. 
Read Sir Gilbert Scott upon all that St Paul's and AVestminster 
Abbey were crowded with lying epitaphs and muritaphs of not 
heroes, but mere mammon-folk, politicians, and empty-title-gentry 
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generally. The Revolution clean swept away every one of them. 
It appointed a council of the wisest and best men in the lAnd, and 
according to their decision it dealt with the London PAntheoos 
and all churches thit)ughout the country. Only truly herok 
namea and monuments were left; and some of England's beit 
and bravest who had not been there wore quickly and worthily 
given presence. Amongst the most notable of these were Crom- 
well and Carlyle. In Jubilee time the people thought the 
Pantheon* full, but after the great "delivery*' it waa found that 
there remained ample room for many centuries of British heroes. 
A law waa passed soon afterwards which prevented any interment 
in the Abbey, or St. Paul's, or the erection of any public memorial 
until twenty years after the death of a national hero. After that 
time your mud-god will cease to be resplendent, whilst your real 
hero shines ever brighter. With such a wise law a national 
Pantheon need not fear to become overcrowded. It need acarcely 
bo added that the Church reforms extended to, or were adopted 
by, all British Dependencies, and that the bishops of the Otaheite 
and Borrioboolah-Qha type effectually disappeared. Missionaiy 
gentlemen were allowed to continue their harmless and oaelfln 
enterprises, perhaps not harmless though useless, in common with 
the searchers after the North Pole, and other voyages to the 
groat inane. But the State Church funds were not concerned 
The State found quite enough to do in converting the wicked of 
its own people, and left better-regulated nations to tolerate mission- 
aries if they listed. But on no account would the Berolntion 
permit the misdirected energies of its fad-people to provoke it into 
war, or warlike attitude; and it gave the Chinese and all other 
nations clearly to understand that the missionary persons vere 
doing business on their own account, and not by auy means on 
that of Great Britain, or with their approval : 

CANT lay dead, but not lamented. ' 
It may be mentioned here that not only were all Churches 
"jail-delivered" and all records of the Great Unknown and tho 
Little Well known scraped and scoured away for ever, bat public 
street monuments were treated in liko fashion, and all of them 
that did not commemorate true heroes well moved off. York 
Column vacuity, scores of political zeros, money dukes in staceo, 
stone, or bronze, in entire regiments, disappeared as effectually as 
their typee in flesh had been made to do. On the other han^ 
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many noble and worthy memorials of the truly great were added 
and multiplied. And where inadequate or inartistic memoriala of 
good men existed^ they were replaced by the beat that good taste 
ftnd high art could devise. 

Complete tolerance was extended to all religious denominations, 
but they were not permitted to interfere with, or infringe upon 
the laws of the country. Thus, while they were free to teach the 
children of those who intrust'Cd them to their care their various 
tenete, they were not permitted to fill the child's mind with lies 
by torturing History or Science to suit their futilities.* Even 
Jesuit nunneries, mummeries, and monkeries were tolerated, but 
they came under the merciful law of all private asylums — lunatic, 
dogmatic, ot an^atic. Government commissioners visited all 
such establishments and examined every individual inmate ; and 
upon evidence appearing that any incarcerated person desired his or 
her liberty, such an one was forthwith removed by the commieaioaers, 
without any opportunity being afforded to the JesuitSj or such 
people, to coerce, or further mentally torture the victim. Such a 
released person was protected by the State, made its ward, whilst 
ander age, and retained at a Qovemment school and protected 
against " undue influence." For the first six months after release 
from one of those so-called religious establishments, no peiaons, 
other than the Guardians appointed by the State, were permitted 
access to the released victim. Any attempt by a religious, lunatic, 
or other asylum to evade the law rendered such asylum liable to 
immediate suppression. 
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1% it well that, wbilo we range with Science, glorying In the tim« 
Oity cliildren »oak and bUcken soul and sense in city aljme ? 
There amoug the gloomy alleys Progress holts on palsied feet. 
Crime and hunger cast oar maideas by thousands on the street * 
There the master scrimps his haggard aerapstrcss of her daily bren^ 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead ; 
There the mouldering £re of fever creeps across the rotted flooTc 
And the crowded couoh of incest, in the warrens of the poor. 

• • • • • 

Thisiafixt 
Am are the roots of earth and base of all ; 
Man for the field, and woman for the btarth ; 
Man for the sword, and for the needle she ; 
Man with the head, and woman with the heart; 
Han to command, and woman to obey — 
All else confusion. 
For woman ib not ondevelopt man. 
But direrae : could we mako her as thi man, 
Sweet lore were sUin. — TExmrsOK. 



In theory maay things are beautiful which in fact are sin^ol&rly 
unbeautiful. Id theory the Juhilee woman was perhaps the most 
enviable creature upon God'a earth. She was '* free," *' emancipated 
had "rights," waa redolent of adoration, the object of man's pro- 
tection and veneration ; was, in fine, that highly delectable ber 
which theoretical perfection invariably is. "England," said 
Continental people, "is the Paradise of women," 

It behoves sane men to inquire what the status of the Jubflee 
woman ctetually was. In nothing anywhere in the world waa the 
ooutraat between truth and semblance of truth, pretentious tbeorj 
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and sober fact, more overwhelmingly poignant and humiliating — 
unless perhaps in the Church — than in the condition of Jubilee 
womankind. 

In the two centres of European civilisation representing the 
most polite and the most free of Christianised humanity — France 
and Great Britain — there were in Jubilee times some quarter of a 
million of women ostracised from all that was ennobling and pure, 
sunk in the social ban of irrevocable damnation. Condemned 
to a life of degradation unnamable. Waa it love which attracted 
them thither t Passion f Inclination 1 Temptation t Or was 
it WANl^ — the grim, the terrible, the protean monster of 
" civilisation " 1 Jubilee misery forced the woman into the earth- 
hell — the Piccndilly mud-fires — and the Jubilee social system kept 
her there. Let ua try and realise the alternative occupations 
which Jubilee civilisation offered to the poorer classes of woman- 
kind. And, remember, you of the lighter kind, prone to believe 
in the facile doctrine of "slums made by the alum-dwellers,*' 
remember that there are not two kinds of women in the flesh, 
though infinite in variety as education emd circumstance 
may make them. In this they are all one, viz. — that the 
God who made them willed them to be the weaker of human kindf 
the weaker in order to invoke the protection of the strong. Be 
not misled by the ravings of Jubilee rant-idiocy of the political 
radical or any other tj'pe. True, they invented a hybrid variety 
of non-male monstrosity, by pumping the bosom nutriment into 
the brain organs, and called it atrong-minded-woman class — tough 
of skin, voluble of tongue, but that was not a branch of woman- 
kindy only of abortive, radical-political-economy malekindy a type 
of infinite degradation. 

It is essential to the right understanding of a problem that 
true men be got to look at fact, and be not misled by mere semb- 
lance of fact. You may paint wood so cunningly that it will look 
like iron to the casual observer, but yet the axe will cleave the 
wood as it wiU not cleave the iron. Those Jubilee things who 
could only demolish a Church and not reform it; destroy an 
Empire instead of govern it ; pull down a Parliament instead of 
purge it, did not stop at trying to corrupt and unsex their women, 
in lieu of elevating and ennobling them. Let us glance at some 
of the trades that Great Britain put its tender women to. And 
we are not misusing the gentle adjective. It ia the divine order 
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of bumanity. God's wisdom protected His Divine ni&st«rid< 
with weakuesB and with delicacy, as He surrounded the swe«t 
flowers of the mimosa with leaves of infinite sensitiveneaa; as He 
made the leaves of the aapen-poplar tremble before a warm 
summer breath. He turned the man's hard breast into the 
yielding woman bosom — the living child-rest and lifespring ; the 
stem and fibrous man skin into velvet smoothness in the woman , 
the hard, irregular muscle of the man into the dimpled round n ws 
of the woman. Such was woman as God mode her. Look at 
her as the Jubilee governing classes made her ; — 

Upwards of twenty thousand young girls and women were 
employed in the manufacture of iron nails, anchor chains, cutlery, 
bolts, screws, rivets, and other iron and steel manufactures, 
from the age of ten years and upwards — at ages when the Jubilee 
bishop's child had scarcely emerged from the nursery ; when Iha 
minister's child knew nothing harsher than to be deprived of a 
mother's kiss. At the mines there were 4,700 women at work ; 
26,000 women were to he found in the earthenware and glass 
factories (not only in the lighter departments). Three hundred 
thousand women worked in cotton mills, 89,000 as tailors — dis- 
phicing men; 13,000 were cabinetmakers, upholsterers, French 
polishers, etc. Those are a few of the trades and manufactares in 
which women and young girls were employed in Jubilee times, 
in nearly all cases displacing men, *' because their labour was 
' cheaper ' " — a rare consideration in Jubilee times. This fact ii 
proved by the census return, which showed that whereaa the 
percentage of female workers above the age of ten years had 
laigely increased during one decade, the percentage of mala 
workers hod at the same time decreased.* 



♦ •' It is often aUted" (says the Cerwiw. Vol IV.. page 68, 1893) "that 
women are, owing to the smaller wages they will accept, gradually ousting their 
Diale competitors out of their oocnpations and thf>n can be do doubt that in 
aome indostrirB sacb a substitution of female for male labour has occnrred in 
the coane of the lut thirty yearn. Occupations that rwiuiro great moacoUr 
strength are [ahouUi be^ yoa mean, Government compiler of the oensns 
retams] practically confinod to meo. There are, however, some occupAtiotta 
in which the opposite is the case. The following is a part of a list of the 
headings in which the female sex outnumber the males :— 

" Bookbindon ; pin^makeni ; steel pen-makers ; fnaee, fireworka. and 
explosive articles mannfactiirea i worsted stuff manufacture ; flannel- 
blanket mannfaotnre; silk, aatin, relvet, ribbon mannfactuie ; cottoa 
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But if we condemn the employment of girls and women in such 
delicate manufactures as ironware, glAaa, cutlery, tailoring, boot- 
making, etc., what measure of denunciation do those deserve who 
employed young girls in such cruel callings as match-making, lead 
and litharge factories, the glazing of pottery, and other such 
works. Let the civilisod reader consider these things, taking as 
illustrations by the way these notes from coroners' inquests :-*- 
** Frances Louisa, aged twenty, employed since her sixteenth year (201) 
at the Imperial Enamel Works. The girl hod suQered on many 
occasions from lead-poiaoning. The body was emaciated and pale. 
Verdict — Death from lead-poisoning." " At the Thames Police 
Court an Inspector of Factories summoned a Lead Company 
Limited for employing a girl of fonrteen years. He said it was 
'singularly unfortunate' for the said Lead Company Limited 
that within a period of six weeks he had attended the inquests of 
mx persons who had worked for them." '* Two sisters worked in (202) 



^oods mann^tare ; flax linen manofectare, flistun maaafkotare ; hemp, 
jute, sQij COCOA libra ; net*m«kens canru, uu:kcloth, uid aacklng; maohinist 
■nd niiichint-worker, hosiory mmnafftoture," etc., «tc., etc 

The GorenimeDt of the day were amre of tbeM futs, for they quota eoms 
of them in their Board ^ Trada Labour QaxeiU^ Vol I., 1S94; also thsss 
further sUtUtici : — 

"Emplotmbvt or Women ly 1881 ahd 1891. 

"It appears from th« coDsns retnma that tlie namber of wonion and pnils 
retiirD«<l as 'occupied' oat of every 10,000 females above tvu yean of a^v in 
Englaud and Wales shows an increase since 1S81 of thirty-stven p«r tea 
thoiiaandi which comparu with a decrtoM of ten per thousand in the case of 
males." 

*'The number of yoaog girls between the ages of ten and fifteen employed 
in 1681 were 1506 per ten thousand of the population, acoording tii agv 
])criods. In 1801 the proportion had risen to 1626 per ten thonsand. 
Between the ages of twenty -five and forty-five the employmont of female* 
had increased from 2QQQ per ten thonsand in 18SI to 2960 in ISOI ; whilst 
during the same period the employment of males between those ages had 
tfeeretutd. In contrast with tlie increasing employment of yonng girls tfaer* 
viiui a correPi>ond)ng falling off in the numbers employed above forty-firs 
yt-arit of a^o. both as regards mate and female workers." 

Amongst the trades which were employing cheap girl-labour, and oust- 
ing male labour, the same authorit>' quotes : — "Tailors, increase 25 per ten 
thonsand, against a decrtoM in the case of males ; increase of female labour in 
boAt and shoe maun fact urea, against a considerable decrease in Uie caa« 
Tnales ; asd eimilarly with regard to drapers," etc. 
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another lead factory for a few veeks at a time, and then saccamhed 
After recovery, they would work again, till one of them, at the agv 
of twenty, conld go no more, the lead-death having overtaken her. 
They earned from twelve to fifteen shillings a week when they 
ooold work." " Another, a mother of eiz little children, went alao 
to the lead husineee, driven to it 'because her huahand was onl of 
work ; ehe knew the work was risky.' She must feed her children ; 
bat the poison attacked her, and she could go no more. The 
doctor told the court that he had at that moment under his charge 
tivu young women all so poisoned, one of them under sixteen years 
of age. He said a great number of such cases came under hia 
noiioe, in which women were ruined for life. The coroner said 
the lead occupation waa the most dangerous ho knew of, and the 
jufy said the state of things was most appalling," and . . . and all 
over Jubilee England the horrible toll was being exacted from 
tender girls and young women. Were it necessary, this volnme 
could be filled with the cruel records of such ruined Uvea, the 
tribute of God's tenderest creatures to Jubilee mammon-worship, 
Between youi lead-poisoning, phosphorous-torture, enamel-death, 
and the Piccadilly-pavements^ was there not a wayt Could yoo 
not starve, children of the poor T Ye of the gentle sex, brought 
into the light of day in dens of Slum-land, knew ye of the 
"Paradise of women" which this England is said to bet 

Now, if there ia one authority in Great Britain who may be said 
to be unimpeachable on a question of this kind, it is the British 
Gtovemment (never mind how tmconsciously it is incriminAting 
itself) ; and if there is another authority as entitled to be heard 
upon such a question, it is the Times newspaper. When these 
two authorities are combined, they compel the attention of all 
thinking men and women. Listen, then, to these aathorities upon 
the condition of workers in the Jubilee period. This is an extract 
from a Times leading article : — 

"The Board of Trade Keport on the condition of the South 
Staffordshire and East Worcestershire nail-makera raises by ita 
facts an imperative demand that something be done. From time 
to time every industry is subject to depression, with sad con- 
sequences to those engaged in it. Colliers may be ill oft without 
any fault of their own. Weavers suffer for a period from a 
eotton famine or a glut. Coventry ribbon-makers may be brought 
to pauperism by a caprice of fashion. [Mark the comfortable way 
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in wliicS this is accepted : " the established order of things."] In 
the East-end itaelf penury practically is permanent. [Tliat is quite 
a natural order of things.] But hunger, grinding toil, hope* 
leseiiees, and an utter privation of the pleasantness and beauty 
of human existence are the enduring and constant characteristics 
of an unchanging population in groups of villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dudley. Cottage workshops might be supposed 
to offer the happiest aspect of manufacturing industry. But wo 
find in the privacy of home, children under fourteen labour all 
day long without fear of or hope from legislative prohibition* 
Married women, with large young families, wield heavy hammerfl 
for twelve or fourteen hours a day. Their infants are left to 
themselves, or are cradled on the bellows or a rafter of the 
ceiling. For a pittance of four or five shillings a week mothers 
abandon their duties and instincts of affection, and do the work 
of slaves on a Cuban plantation. Their husbands, though they 
cannot work harder, are as wretched. Except drink, thoy have 
no variety in their lives. There i« no grace. Their houses are 
gloomy and unspeakably dirty. Their wives generally are robbed 
of all feminine attractiveness, and are more ignorant of house- 
keeping arts than eavagea, Wages have been diminishing 
continually, and neither men nor women attempt to fight 
against the fall. They only toil the more without ceasing. 
They are bom to be nailera, to blow huge bellows, and operate 
ten to thirty pound weight * Olivers ' from morning to night ; to 
be skinny, wan, flat-chested; to breathe fetid air; to account 
butchers' meat once a week a luxury ; and to be deafened with 
the perpetual babel of rasping sounds. That is their fate, and 
they accept it That is the nailer's life for a dozen hours a 
day from the end of infancy to old age. Old age f*r nailers 
commences soon after fifty. The nailer is forced to seU his 
wore at the price the nail-master will give, whether it be high 
or low. The nailers have to sell without a moment's delay, and 
ore at the mercy of 'foggers' or factors — the Black Country 
equivalent for sweaters. The number of persons existing in 
this misery the report puts at fifteen thousand. The small chain- 
makers of Cradley and neighbouring villages vie in the severity 
of toil, and want of comforts of life, with the workshops of the 
Sedgley and Gomal nailers. For twelve hours' work a day a 
chainmaker may expect to gain ten or eleven shillings a week. 
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A woman receives from half-a-crown to eight aliillinga. On Uui 
her housebold lives in a ruined hovel, amid filth, on wftter-gmeL 
A man of sixty-eight, who hae been a chain-maker for fifty-fonr 
years, and earns five-and-threeponce a week, out of which he 
finds fire, shop, and tools, exclaimed to the Board of Trmde 
representative, ' I often feel inclined to put myaelf away/ The 
whole of the industries are stained by these horrors. The enslave- 
ment of children and women in circumstances of the moft 
frightful cruelty should be checked. The report concludes with 
iDstancee of endurance under overwhelming difficulties, which 
prove nail- and chain-making villages to be schools of heroic 
courage and devotion. The pallid, homy-skinned young women 
who work from six in the morning to nine at niglit^ and remain 
'clean, civil, honest, and respectable' on five-and-fonrpeoce a 
week ; the man of seventy-two who toils from six in the morning 
to half-past eight at night for four shillings a week without ft 
mnrmur; the woman with the paralysed husband and UuM 
children, who keepe a roof over their heads by earning tenpenot 
a day; the young fellow 'working like a demon' for eightaoi 
ehillingB a week ; and the patriarch of eighty-throe r^joidng 
in his ability to earn haU-arcrown, are but specimcna of a 
collection of caees which show that labour and privationa may 
be heartbreaking and not demoralising.'* 

In Parliament, in the year 1894, it was asked of a Jubilee Home 
Secretary, was he aware that young girla in paper factoriea wen 
worked twelve hours a day, and for two hoars additional as over- 
time, making fourteen hours a day on forty-eight days erery jearf 
"Yes," said the Jubilee minister, "he was quite aware, not only 
young girls of sixteen, but young boys also could work fourteen 
hours a day."* You have seen what some of their wages were; 
take these other examples : Seventy thousand women and girU, 

* The British Croremcnetit had Attended an International Labonr Coa- 
feFenc« in the year 1890, and there agreed to raise the age at which childrai 
shoald be iet to vork from eleren years to twelve — ioadoqnate enough coa- 
QMUOD that to bare humanity ; yet four years had passed, and the yew 180i 
was also passing, with its filthy olln-podrida of party .qnackeries— Borne Bale 
Bin, Scotch, Welsh, and Universal Disestablishment BilU, Moonlighter and 
Dynamiter Belief Bill, etc.— bnt no step was taken to rcdieve those sOent, 
•aflering, little children. . . . Had ye votes, like the cut-throat moonlight«r«. 
poor little Jubilee children! . . . Kone t . . , Then was there no hops 
from a Ijring, swindle r-director-rldden Par^-OoTemment 
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mill-handB and other?, in Ireland, working fifty-eix honre a week 
in a damp, hot temperature of eighty degrees, protiuctive of lung 
disease, could earn about eight-and-aix a week. In the light, (2061 
woollen goods trade of the Yorkshire West Riding, the weavers 
earned niue shilliDgs and sixpence halfpenny a week, those poor 
wages being brought about by the influx of women into the trade. 
*' Only thoae who have seen ineide a mill can realize how exhaust- 
ing both mentaUy and physically is the work at the looma. In the 
wholesale clothing trade, at Leeds, a woman by working from 
eight in the morning till half-past six at night, and then taking 
home bundles of work to finish until midnight, could earn fifteen- 
and-flix a week. A great deal of overtime is worked in the trade, 
which means working from eight in the morning till half-past nine 
at night. The unskilled only earn from five shillings to seven 
shillings a week." " The match-box makers in Leeds earned from 
six shillings to eight shilUnga a week, working twelve and fourteen 
hours a day, and finding their own paste and their own fire for 
drying the boxes." . , . "Giris in the fish-curing yards near 
Aberdeen could earn about eight-and-six a week, occasionally 
working for thirty-six hours at a stretch." ... In the rope-making (207) 
trade, in evidence before a Jubilee Royal Commission, the women 
workers showed how they had to submit to an eleven weeks' strike 
before they could enforce a bare living wage — some ten shillings m 
week, or so. " In the sack -making trade, the women, by working 
long hours for two days, if skilled hands, could make one hundred 
sacks per woman, and her pay for those hundred sacks was one 
Bhilling and sevenpeuce. By employing three, four, or five, little 
children to help her, a sack woman could earn from ten to fourteen 
shillings a week. (308} 

We fain would have avoided these details, but who can realise 
the crying necessity for the laws of a Carlyle Democritus who 
knows not the evils that required a remedy t Into the misery 
of shop-life we will not enter;* the curious reader may learn 

* Poor girls employed u drewmdEera* assisUnts were worked from twelve 
tn foDiteen boars a day, and toniod adrift without redrsu if they protrsted. (208a) 
Tue Courto were worthless to protect them, the "Acta" more worthless still, 
and the magistrates yet more worthless. We find a factory inspector auimnon- 
in;; out of the weftltbiest and faahiooablest Isdies' establtahnienta in Regent 
Street for employing seTeu girls from nine in the morning till half-past ten 
at night . . . The magistrate dismissed the summons on the ^n^mnd that the 
A(tt *'did not say at what time at night work should cease." That was a (20Sb] 
JuUtee magistrate admiuLstering Jubilee *'Uw/' 
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enoDgh and to Rpare of all that species of Jubilee employment of 
^\t\b and women from a brave little book entitled "Death and 
Disease behind the Counter." Surely, after all that, women in 
England were revered in a strange way. Tou could see some of 
them nightly dancing before wild beasts in a cage of lions, or jump^ 
ing from the roof of a place opposite the Parliament of Westminster, 
and elsewhere into a small tank of water, or into a rope net 
Jubilee minister, of the radical species, in the Parliament opposite, 
on being asked if Government intended to tolerate such brutal 

(209) exhibitions, replied that he had not seen them. It was the Jubilee 
minister's ostrich-privilege not to see anything which did not 
produce votep. All else was mere political sand, wherein such 
ministers laid their political eggs, to be in due time hatched into 
mammon peerages or money pensions. Meanwhile, let women 
peril their life and limb, or betake themselvea to Piccadilly streets 
walking. But let us be juet to the Jubilee people ; for althoug; 
they protested not against the degrading folly &nd inhumanity 
risking a woman's life " to make a Jubilee holiday," the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals did protest against the 
keeper whipping the llona to prevent them mauling and tearing the 
woman, and they brought an action against the showman in the 
Jubilee courts of horse-hair-wig-justice, but as the judges were not 
agreed upon a point of Jubilee " law " — to wit, as to whether lions 

(210) were domestic animals or not, some of the sapiences deciding one- 
way, and some another,* in the usual Jubilee fashion, and since no 
lunacies of that precise nature had been dealt with by M. and 
W., VoL 3, 719, Ex. 2., Eliz., ^lary, or Anne, present learned aseea 
and antediluvian learned asses had no chance of comparing notes 
— the question remained undecided down to the time of tha 
Revolution. 

But who would wonder at the Jubilee reverence for women who 
knew the sufferings of the yet tenderer than women, the little 
Jubilee children t A visitor to some of the Board Schools of 

(211) London gave this record to the world, "That after an exhaustive 
enquiry at a few of the schools he found 26(X) childrea 
insufficiently fed, and HOO usually in a state of hunger." They 
brought before a Jubilee minister (a Tory this time) the case of a 
little child who had had no food for twenty-four hours, and the 
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minister replied : " He was afraid there were many cases of the 
same kind." " Xot exceptioDal," by aoy means such ca&es to 
Jubilee ministerA. 

Of the condition of little Jubilee children generally take this 
from a School Board Inspector's report : — 

"There are 60,000 families in London, whose ' homes ' consist 
of one room only." One room : do you realize what that means, 
reader t Mother^ father, sons, and daughters in one room, in one 
bed — like thift, as an instance among a thousand such brought to 
light in the usunl Jubilee way, by death and the coroner's inquest 
"Adelaide B., ftf;ed thirty-three, wife of an engine-driver. Wife, 
husband, and five children living in one room ; all the seven sleep- 
ing in one bed ; children attacked by measles, mother dead, and 
the children playingaround the bed nearly naked, mid-winter too." 
60,000 families in homes of one room, and your archbishops in 
two palaces — that is Jubilee London under the Gospel of Party 
Government and the Thirty-nine Articles. Let the School Board 
Inspector, a noble-hearted man, aa every page of his report abun- 
dantly proves, continue : — 

" In one school I found that 36 per cent, of the parents of the 
children were out of employment, 40 per cent, of the children 
came to school without breakfast, 28 per cent, without dinner. Jn 
another school 34 per cent, of the children's parents were out of 
employment, 10 per cent, of them were fatherless, 17 per cent, 
attended school dinnerless, 23 per cent, breakfastless. In another 
school 11 per cent, of the children were fatherless, 27 per cent, 
breakfastless, 20 per cent, dinnerless. I am in a position to say 
that the rents in the most overcrowded parts of my districts 
amount, oa a rule, to about a third or a fourth of the maximum 
wages earned by the tenants.* I have more than once, when going 
my rounds, been accosted by a landlord in a state of abject tenor, 
lest I might be arranging to rob him of his victims. A dilapidated 
house of ten rooms yielded to its landlord 54s. 9d. a week, or X97, 
Ss. a year. That did not include one of the cellars which was to let. 
The hungry little boys and girls who fill the Board Schools are not 
fit, either physically or mentally, for the strain that passing the 
Government examinations implies. Some means should be devised 
whereby one good meal a day [confess that our worthy inspector is 
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V not unrea30tiable] could be provided for the breakfaatl«M and 
dinnerlesa children of our schools, and iaving the little ohildru 
vho are now rotting in heaps within sight of the porticoes of ixax 
churches.". . . . And those wore not the worst c&aes. Thoea poor 
little starved things had dena of a sort. There were gathered 
together by one London Charity Home for Children in one jear 

;2iU) 2400 absolutely destitute and homeless children, and 3000 othen 
only slightly less destitute. The same agency in one year supplied 
over 50,000 nights' lodgings to forlorn street wanderers, most of 
them young girls. !Need more be said I Except, perhaps, this 
significant climax to those Hell-statistics : In the report of tfa* 
School Board Inspector he records that in his division there were 

H 429 bakers' shops, 350 milk shops, and 912 public-housea. 

B figures speak for themselves. The public-houses debauched 

poor, whilst their owners and caterers were the elect of Party 
England, the richeet of them ornamenting the British Jubilat 
Peerage. 

There ia no over-colouring in those tragic details, for we find the 

(219] state of things more than confirmed at a later period by the School 
Board itself. Here ia an excerpt from a Tifnea leading article 
on the subject of how to deal with the semi-starvation of the Board 
School children : — 

"No less than 43,000 children,* or more than 12 per oeat of 

* And these 48,000 (or, ftccordiog to Sir R. Temple, 90,000) little starviDf 

ehildrea wore ooly of thoao vho were opoa the register of the LondoD School 

Board. There were nuny more thotuands who were too far gone ctod for the 

School Board register — little shoeless waifs who were to be seea in court* 

and alleys of Jubilee Slmn-Iaod at all times, and who, if all had been toUl. 

would bavfl brought those already dreadful figures of half-Btarred chUdran t« 

(216) nearer 100,000 than 60,000. Indeed, the workers amongst the poorest* tb« 

Bagged School Union, sad and ominous titio for a Christian ciriliaatioo, 

held (A«tr Jubilee in the year 1694, and published a book toconimeoiorate tlw 

event. The poor little Ragged School children were altogether apart from 

those dealt with by the Board Schools, and the book declares that "the 

oQtcaats are as many to>day , and almost as needy, as they were fifty years ago, 

viz., 30,000 absolutely borael^ns children (in London alone) growing up in 

the piost degraded, or even criminal surrotindings. . . . Tbousvkda of 

sufroring Uttle once were left unhclped for lack of money.** ... Od that 

(216) very day a London suffragan Binhop died worth £50,000, and the day before 

(£17) a Dean died worth £34,000, and the day before tliat some miUionairM had 

*'diouer" at a cost of £20 a-head — "sixty of them," said the Jubile« new»- 

|i{2l8) papers, *'tt a cost of £1200 for one dinner." Human pigs, with goUeo 
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th« nnmben in average attendance, come to school in want of food. 
Eight thousand of the little sufferers are in the Infants' Depart- 
ment, It is absolutely incontrovertible that starved, or half- 
starved, children can do little or no good at school. ... It is 
not only barbarous to torture the brains of a foodless child, but it 
is useless as well. The money which is bestowed upon teaching 
starving children is wasted. It is 'cloarly desirable' either that 
these children should be fed, or that what is called their education 
should be abandoned. . . . After a 'certain period of experience' 
it may 'perhaps ' become possible to obtain help from Legislation." 

'• After a certain period of experience." " Perhaps ! " Perhaps I 
Have 43,000 little children votes, O Timet newspaper f Can 
43,000 starving little children compete for legislation with Irish 
moonlighters t Will your Jubilee legislative machine stoop to the 
Christ -love: "Little children, come unto me," — '"we are rich, 
strong, powerful ; you shall be fed " f * 

Your Jubilee Parliaments have Parish Councils to create, Welsh 
Church to disestablish, British United Kingdom to dissever : how 
ahall such Parliaments consider little starving children) The 
little wasted forms, the wide starvation eyes of those silent suf- 
fering children, — think of it, women of England, intent upon 
platform oratory I Think of it, O Churchmen, intent upon 
" higher education of the wealthy classes of the Egyptain Copts" I 
Think of it^ O Jubilee Radicals, intent upon filthy slander of 
British heroes buried in the far African plains I 

Reader, reader, not utterly dead to mercy, ye who know what is 
meant by a long-suffering God, do you think a Carlyle Democritus 
an unnecessary thing for such a Jubilee England 1 Do you com- 
mence to realize the necessity for those slum prisons t And justice 
retributive I It was not by penny or by halfpenny charity-meals 



* "Six miierftbly clail tittio children were pliM^ in the dock «t the Wool- 
wich Police Court, And chnrged by the oontrkctor Of pig'swuh with stokling 
food from the Roy&l Artillery Barracks. A police aergeant had found the 
prisoners that momiDg picking refuse food out of the awilUtub : the food was 
^vhat the soldiers could not eat. . . . The children had often been there 
before, and the sergeant said he could not keep them away [let ub hope that 
IhOQ vfouidM not keep thorn away, O police sergeant]. Some of them took 
the food to their ' homoe.* . . . The prisonen, in answer to the charge, 
said they were hungry, or they would not eat food from the pig-tub." . . . 

*' Suffer little children to come onto He." ... Ohristiao Knglaad 1 
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that Carlyle Democritua would see those starving children fed. , 
Oh, in those long dreary years of waiting and of preparation 
what were his sufferings — there, amongst them, sharing l!ieir trials, 
Btarving with them, loving every little helpless thing as if it were 
flesh of his flesh, heart of his heart. In later years he was heard 
to say that the sufferings of the children of the poor formed a 
living crose upon which he was transfixed. . . . And in the 
agony of his sympathy he had cried aloud : *' Eli, EH, lama 
sabacbthani ? " For " the moments of inspiration were shorty and 
the hours of depression so long." But the dawn came at last^ 
to him and to them. 

Previous chapters have shown how the little and the larger 
children were fed, protected, made for ever the care of their 
country, had they votes or had they none. 

Ko longer was it a necessity for womankind to seek their bread 
in the Hell-mud of Piccadilly pavements, or by roof-jumping into 
water tanks six feet deep, or by pasturing in lion cages before wild 
beasts of the gaping ape and grinning jackass sort. Bow down 
thyself into the dust, O England, that there ever should have been 
such base necessity I 



n. — WoTfian after the Hevolution. 

Great restrictiona and precautions had been imposed upon the 
conditions of male employment in dangerous trades, but women 
were forbidden to be employed in them upon any condition what- 
soever. The minimum age limit of employment for girls was 
the completion of their fifteenth year in all occupations. The 
wage laws for women were the surest means for preventing their 
engagement In callings unsuited to them. It was therefore 
enacted that the "minimum wage " prevailing for men should be 
extended to women in all industries of an arduous nature, or in 
which men were employed. The maximum hours for women 
employment in all trades and manufactures was eight hours a 
day, and overtime was absolutely forbidden. With regard to 
reasonably light occupations suited to women — such as shop 
assistants, clerks, medical nurses, etc^the eight hours day was 
established, and the rate of wages adopted on a luiuimum basis of 
208. a week, permanency of contract being established throughout 
women's labour as with men's. It is impossible to go into all the 
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humane details of the Bevolutionary Code — such as the com- 
pulsory supply of seats in all shopa or business places for female 
workers, the provision of female inspectors appointed by the 
respective women's labour guilds, etc. The conditions under 
which women and girU had to work at Jubilee times in laundries, 
dressmaking establishmeuts, and generally, both as regards ex- 
cessive work hours, inadequate sanitary provisions, and sweating 
wages, were all effectually reformed. 

Technical training in all the schools formed as marked a 
feature of the girls' education as it did of the boys'. The system 
of apprenticeship was also as broadly introduced, and was super- 
intended by the various women's guilds. Perhaps the most worthy, 
as it was amongst the most necessary, was the reform introduced 
into domestic service. The million and three-quarters of women 
and girls employed in in-door domestic service at the Jubilee 
period were without union, or adequate protection of any sort 
Kow and then a maid would fall from a window-sill and disclose 
by a cruel death some of the conditions of Jubilee domestic service. 
Want of due training on the servants' side, due to the defective 
school system, which conceived education to be mainly a matter of 
theoretical cram, turned out shoals of half useless girls, just 
BuiHcicntly instructed, or tfeatructcd, to despise service, which 
narrowed the Jubilee conception of liberty, and sent them instead 
to seek an unhealthy and precarious living in poisonous lead works 
or other health-destroying factories. On the other hand, in the 
absence of protection and inspection, the conditions of domestic 
service, in the vast majority of instances, were thoughtless and 
cruel to a rare degree. Overwork and underpay, too often accom- 
panied by poor food — indeed, in numerous cases, scarcely removed 
from semi-starvation — was one of the main causes which accounted 
for the dearth of domestic servants throughout the Jubilee period, 
notwithstanding the fact that want and misery wore so ubiquitous. 
Jubilee ladies intent upon Zenana Missions might have done 
'better work nearer home in organising the neglected, sluve-driven 
Jubilee maids-of-all-work. But Jubilee high-cUss women, like 
Jubilee high class other things, in the governing department, 
had a fatal way of overlooking mere duty, and adopting mere 
fads instead. We find in the year 1894 a noble lady. Captain 
General of a talking army, preparing to staxt on a quite gigantic fad 
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mission to every part of the world vith acceMorie« of tb« aioit 
expensive sort, special steamer amongst such accea»oric»— aid 
Mission directed to the abolition of all liquor except wat«r,»U 
smoke except women vapours, and all vice except slum-pxirveyia^ 
Meanwhile the noble lady, Captain-General-of-Teeiotaler»«U'fi<VH 
the- World, was also Captain-General of one of the cruellest daa 
areas in the United Kingdoni, and could have achieved more good 
by staying at home and doing her duty hy her wretched tentnU 
than all the water-missions and suppression of vice crosadM in 

(321) creation could bring about. Indeed, it was a highly, or lovlr, 
ominous sign of all those times the savage part which high-boa 
dames played in the Jubilee world. 

Araongst the most heartle«8 evictors of Scotch pe&sa&ta from 
their land, you will find none more ruthless than the female land- 
owners, under whose administration women and children by tLc 
thousand were turned out wholesale to starvation and perennial 

(222) misery. Let those readers who cannot read Dante in the original, 
or for whom Milton is too magnificenti and who yet would knov 
a little of hell's doings, read any of the many published acoounci 
of the Highland clearancea, or of the Irish, or even £nglish clear- 
ances. This history has given hut a small glimpse of them in an 
earlier chapter.* It is not productive of unlimited adoration, 
except of the lip sort, towards Jubilee femininity to see them so 
often emulative of the very worst and basest of their maatezt* 
examples. 

Happily for the reforms which the Kcvolution brought abou^ 
they were first actual and practical, and only ufterwards drawn up 
into definite law and code. It was not by edict that the cruel 
orgies of Piccadilly htll-scenes could be mitigated. Generatioiu of 
putridity cannot be healed by Aci of Parliament Wise Acta of 
Parliament need never try that method. You will drain no marsh 
until you have first provided an outlet for the stagnant waten^ 
and wisely constructed your canal or channel to draw off the 
marsh water into healthy river stream, or adequate lake baaiiL 
Piccadilly infernal occupations ceased to allure poor womankind 
when, on all hands, there was established — firstly, a healthy 
demand for healthy service under Just and equitable conditions ; 
and secondly (really higher than firstly), a need for the daughtets' 
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services in the work at home : " Man for the field, and the woman 



for 



for 



the hearth." There waa no home in the Jubilee timee 
millions of workers — no home, nothing but incest dens — mother, 
father, and five or eight children ** living" in one room, and 43,000 
ui 60j000, says Sir R. Temple, starving children a daily item of 
London Jubilee programme. 

The way that Carlyle Democritns cleared London and Great 
Britain generally of its unfortunate females was by not creating 
them ; he did not clear Piccadilly etreets ; he eimply by thunder- 
peal closed the sources of their manufacture — the r.wful sjum dens, 
the casual employmentj the sweating wages — these were the Jubilee 
social marshes which the brave reformer drained, until dry land 
appeared, and godly men and women could stand firm and work upon 
it, instead of being compelled to wallow in etomfil raud-filthj dragging 
the country's manhood in unceasing mudstreamj growing for ever 
fouler, even unto night blackness. 

Lot us get back to domestic service, and learn the conditions 
established by the Revolution. There was a minimum wage of 
one quarter which prevailed in factory or other service, inde- 
pendent of home and food. The engagements were annual. 
Unions were encouraged amongst all female workers ; they had 
their Guilda and Councils as the men had. No case of injustice 
between mistress and maid could be passed over. Refusal of just 
character to a servant — "Go out to perpetual ruin for thy fault, 
O woman, because thou art poor " — could not get itself continued 
under any merciful system of government, as little for maids as 
for men. Women Councils — where Government Inspectors also 
attended — saw to the just application of all laws and regulations 
concerning women service. The sleeping-rooms of the servants 
were under their inspection (very much needed in Jubileu times 
indeed, but never applied) ; under-feeding was made impossible, 
overwork likewise. Female domestic slaves at Jubilee times had 
a sadly burdensome time, their hours commencing often at five in 
the morning and ending not before eleven at night, a ceaseless 
drudgery. As it was impossible to fix domestic work hours, 
the Code, instead, fixed the TnJTiimnTn of rest hours, and these 
were a minimum night or sleep period of eight and a half hours 
and a mininum day period of three hours. But the surest means by 
which reform waa secured were the Unions. The State started them 
throughout the country, perfected their organisation on the same 
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lines as workmen's Uniona, and then delivered them over to Um 
Women's OuOds, at the same time reserving a neoesBuy GoTen* 
ment Inspectorate as has been before indicated. 

Courts of first instance were established in the Women's OuHd^ 
for the hearing and arbitration of all women's cases ; their ot;^aD- 
isation followed closely that of the Conrta described under tha 
Chapter on Law. In them, as in all Courts, the State bore the 
entire cost of administration. 

We may now state a few of the laws which followed the refotms : 
Foreign dames of the unfortunate class were no longer permitted 
to land in British ports. The law which tolerated no idle nun 
in the country tolerated also no (ostensibly) idle woman. The 
liberty of the subject was not interfered with, only the licence of 
the subject. Let it be quite clear that Carlyle Democritus was no 
child dreaming of universal purity Utopias. And also, on the other 
hand, that he was not prepared to tolerate universal mud-Utopias. 
You must remember that, with general work becoming the rolc^ 
and idleness the exception, the general tendency toward a higher 
order of things gradually slackened the demand for the old 
Jubilee " unfortunate ^' class. Not only that : the class itaelf 
was no longer manufactured. It was getting quite a lost art after 
the Revolution ; so much so indeed that many of the foreign 
Ambassadors found it necessary to send private deapatchea to their 
Governments cautioning tourists against molesting English ladie«, 
as so many cases were occurring, from mere ignorance on the part 
of foreigners to appreciate the fact that although Great Britain 
atill remained a great commercial nation, it had stopped its traffic 
— or rather the traffic had stopped itself — of .... Happily, the 
traffic has no name. 

Fashion, which in Jubilee times favoured bacholordom, looked 
rather askance at such an anomaly after the Bevolntion, and you 
did not find many men unmarried after their twenty-foorth year. 
There was no law upon the subject, but there was a healthy state 
of public opinion, which was more influential for good than any 
law. 

A reference to the chapter on Education will help the reader 
to a better appreciation of this great social question. To have 
told a Jubilee young man of the fashionable sort that it waa not a 
natural condition of things — that there should constantly prevail 
a floating population, relegated to what is only to be described as 
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« living shambles — would Iuto been at once to confeu yonnelf 
outside the range of the humaa aolar spleadoui — gone inflteod 
entirely mooaward, or lunatic. Now it ought clearly to be grasped 
that an evil is remediable by solar methods ae well aa lunar 
methods. Has it not been ahown that weeds and wildneas will 
everywhere grow and spread if there is no cultivation, both in tha 
moral world and in the material world f Do not let practical folk 
imagine that a Carlyle Democritus could ever descend to the 
unpractical What could be more practical than the methods he 
adopted for ascertaining the actual origin of the most degrading 
form of the social evil f He employed no Royal Commission, and 
yet he arrived at a remarkable fund of informationi which left the 
late Air Acton a lame, halting, and impotent authority indeed. 
After the most earnest researches into the life-histories of 20,000 
shambles cases, the 20,000 were found to have been supplied from 
the following classes of the community : — 



From the peerage . . . • < Kone. 

From the wealthy claasea .... Xone. 

From the well-Unlo middle classes • . 6 

From the lower middle classea . . , 107 
From the poorer classes— 

(a.) Born in moderate poverty . , . 2,709 
) Reduced to poverty from a superior 

station 3,073 

(o.) Reared in extreme poverty . . 14,106 

20.000 






Class 1, it will be perceived from the table, retained their 
lapses within their own ranks, and never went beyond occasional 
exhibitions in the divorce courts. With Class 2 it was similar ; 
family wounds of the Dulcinea sort were always healable by gold 
ointment. 

In the Cluses 3 and 4, all the cases were attributable to the 
application of the principle of eternal punishment for sin. Not 
one of the 112 cases but who deplored the horrible necessity, or 
punishment, which had condemned her to such an existence and 
closed all other careers to her. 

With regard to the three last classes, it is enough to record that 
poverty made temptation easy if not irreaistible ; poverty made 
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regression next to impossible ; and pOTerty for ever iniensified iht 
horrors and the degradation. 

In the many cases where Jubilee remedial meaeores had Vtm 
attempted, they had failed, for the reason that snch moA tai 
service as eoold be got for the restored ones was invaiiahly ef * 
sort that, in nine cases oat of ten, favoured a relapse. 

After the Bevolntion it is not pretended that £ros dropped )ut 
wings, and was content to hold firmly to earth amd the couiii- 
tionalitieB, and stray no more. Let us remember that Cxxpi, 
according to Hesiod, was co-eval with Chaos and the earth, lad, 
according to human experience, is likely to outlast the second 
institution, as he already hau the tirst ^ow, although ths 
ancients gave Cupid many formc>, it was left to the modexm to 
give him the heU-imp form. It was the hell-imp form which the 
Kevolution abolished, no other. 

Every one had to work. " If there is one man or womao 
begging in the streets for bread," said Democritus, "that is a 
reproach to the whole country." 

No begging of any sort was allowed. If not for bread, certain)^ 
not for mud. There was an avenue open for every British work«r 
under the suu, an avenue laid out by the Divine C^teAtor at Ibc 
world which it is compulsory for man to tread — the ayenae of 
work. This history has shown sufficiently that there was no 
lack of work after the Revolution ; there was, rather, lack of 
workmen. Any man found loitering was promptly and merci- 
fully furnished with work.* That law applied to women also. 
There was never a lack of domestic work on the Colonial, 
Penal, or Labour Settlements. There is one thing in this w<irld 
which God has given to mankind to be for ever unsaleable^ lua 
person. Carlyle Democritus and the Kevolution upheld that law 
absolutely, both for men and women. With the giver he nor they 
mterfered. But slavery, concupiscent or other, was abolished. If 
Eros— from his exuberant sweetness — gives away his feathers, 
Imppy they who receive them, but Eros shall not be let sell his 
dove-plumes in the market-place, or elsewhere. Poverty and 
starvation no longer compelled, or instigated, that awful sacrifice. 

There is one other step that the Kevolution took in the direction 
of raising the status of English women. But again, let it be well 
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understood, it waa not^the outcome of ftnj law. In a preceding 
chapter* it was incidentally mentioned that female as well aa 
male doctors were provided in all the labour palaces. That waa 
not an isolated instance of a great reform in the cnstoma and 
manners of a nation having grown from below upwards. Is it 
necessary to insist that the institution of female doctors for female 
patients was a step in a good direction t No, not necessary. The 
workers felt it to be a boon, and Carlyle Democritus left time to 
recommend it to the higher dames. And a wise historian will 
follow the example of the great legislator. Modesty needs not to 
be commended. Praise is detrimental to her. To a geneiation 
whose drawing-room women» while holding themselves to be the 
most refined of their species, delighted in exposing to the uttermost 
their arm and breast developmentSi and whose music-hall bacchantes 
—the least reEned of their species — delighted in exposing to the 
uttermost their log and thigh dovelopmenta, gaping public supposed 
to be looking on applausive at both exhibitions — to such a genera- 
tion let any wise hietorian speak of modesty only in the language 
which Christ adopted towards another generation which mocked at 
truth. Let the wise historian be content to record that there came 
a time when innocent-souled English women who had gone to the 
East to ** convert " the " heathen " — the passionate beauty of India, 
the devoted woman of Cathay, and her flower-sister of Japan, 
sweet as a lotus bloom — returned themselves " converted." For 
they had seen a different but not a lower civilisation. Women 
less talked about as emancipated, but emancipated nevertheless. 
Those teeming millions ' would not have the " liberty " of a 
British woman. Liberty to expose her person without shame 
to every staring wight; liberty to shout upon the housetops 
thoir ** equality " with man ; liberty to compete with man in 
the platform jargon element, whilst they supplied slum dons 
for the poor, or turned them from their peasant farms on to 
the winter fields to starve. The tender unconverted preferred 
a dearer empire — the supreme rule of home, the absolute 
queenship of the generation yet to be. Not talking on plat- 
forms to corrupted men is woman's mission in this or any 
world ; but to train the undegenerate and uncomipted man so 
that he never become corrupt "The child is the father of the 
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mao," O Britiih woButa, when thou knowett parity and modMty 
m thine own soul, and ezbibitest it a litUe in thine own body, 
tfaoa canat then insinuate that infinite sweetness Into liia. Thy 
ehOd will not listen to thy mere wozds, but he wiU imitate thy 
action. God has bereft the litUe chfld of knowledge whilst the 
mother feeds it at the fount of life. woman, thoa deeeeratsat 
God's &ixest laW| thon ontragest His greatest tmat when thoa 
teachest to thy son, by animal example, grossness bred of aensnal 
▼anity, the axeh-origin of all corruption. 



CHAPTEB V. 



EDUCATION. 



"PIftto rebnkM the crlmin*! folly of preoccupying the mlndi ef children, 
when they are too young to protect themselvee, with the trtdttione of tb« old 
mythologiesr 

* ' Woe to the tmlucky^man who u a child ia taaght, even as a portion of hi* 
creed, what his grown reason mnet forswear 1 '"-^Frouds. 

In nothiztg was tHs Jubilee age more complex and chaotic than in 
its aystem or want of ejatem, of national education. Ita infinite 
varieties defy anolyaiB, and would not repay the work when 
accomplished. The Jubilee people bad very certain and scientific 
rules for rearing and training horaes, pigs, sheep, and cattle, 
but for rearing and training human-kind the general rules (if 
any could be discovered) were uncertain and unscientific. There 
were the Board Schools for the poor, the governors whereof had 
wrangled for the best part of a year whether the teachers should 
or should not be compelled to tell helpless little children — 60,000 
of whom were half starved and not fit to learn anything — that 
God was not God, but a triple arrangement of Ghost, and Son, 
and Father. The teachers being sane men and women — 
practical, pious, and humane — revolted against such idiot-tyranny, 
and pointed out to the School Board governors (beset with Jubilee 
parsons) that tens of thousands of the poor children's stomachs 
were already fed with wind instead of food, and that to feed their 
nd little brains with wind also were quite the culmination of 
oriminal folly. At any rate, the Board Schools poesessed 
practically trained and duly certified teachers, hairbrained at 
many of the governors were. On the other hand, there were 
troops of teachers, outside Board Schools, uncertified, untrained, 
and incompetent. These were thought good enough for a large 
class of middle-conditioned people, whose children suffered in 
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oonsequence. After the Revolation no peraon was allowed to 
follow the profession of teacher anless ho or she had been doly 
certificated. The highest calling that a mortal could be put to wis 
□o longer permitted to remain a sort of refuge for the destitute. 
Happily there were merciftil and sane provisions elsewhere for the 
destitute after the Kevolution. Perhaps if we glance at the vetj 
highest Jubilee conception of "education," it will afford na a 
sufficiently vivid idea of what the medium or lowest must have 
been. " Very much of words and very little of things," applicable 
to all of them. 

Here, then, la a small table of statistics of Jubilee education fos 
boys of fourteen, collected and published in the year 1 894 from 
224) twenty-two Engheh public schools. 

Five hundred and ninety-eight hours a week (for the 22 seboob) 
were devoted to, and divided amongst, the following subjects }— 

To English 32 hoan. 

t. Ancient and Modern History . . 39} 

„ Geography 18f 

„ Science 17} 

„ German .,,... Nil 

„ Erench 71 

„ Scripture and Religion 43 J „ 

„ Mathematics 11^1 n 

„ Greek 115} „ 

n Latin 140} „ 

Total. 698 hours. 



?• 



That is an instructive little table for many reaaonsr— 

(1) Greek and Latin absorbed not far short of one-half of the total 
instruction afforded to the British youth of high (or rich) degree. 

(2) Modem languages had one representative ; all the others were 
entirely ignored, although the Government was offering hi^ 
premiums to young men who could pass examinations in Chinese^ 
Hindustani, Malay, and Russian, which would fit them for employ- 
ment in State service throughout the wide and glorioos empire 
where ri^t undeistanding of those language! wis so much 
ceqoiied. 

|i The grand colleges were turning out cartloads of useless braixk- 

^H inflations, capable of doing Greek "verses," Latin rhymes, and 
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tnch dead rabbiah — mere windbags of education — blown out of 
any poaaibility of living usefulness, until they had voided their 
undigested classical Education. 

The infinite and ceaseless professorial cant of appreciation 
and adulation for those ancient Greek and Latin literatures 
stood like a thistle abatis between the British youth and British 
usefulness. Dare any mortal man raise bis voice against the 
lunatic 8<^uanderiiig of the national brain forces, professorial prigs 
shrieked at him till the poor man fairly gave in from damaged 
tympanum^ Not so Bemocntus. He dearly loved the wise and 
great, both Greek and Koman, and he proved his love by imitating 
what was good in them, not by mere lip-mockory of thom. Cesar 
and the Antonines were not unknown to him, nor the Gracchi. 
But he still dared to prefer Cromwell to Cffisar, Shakespeare 
to Sophocles, Froude to Fenestella, Buskin to Hutilius, and Wren 
to Rhotus ; or any of the glorious gods of British genius before 
all the diotionary-full of Lempriere-people — from which, by the 
way, the above names have been taken, more for purposes of 
alliteration than of particular appropriateness — much in the same 
way that British Jubilee youths were penning Greek "rhymes" at 
the expense of English reason. A Cromwell excelled a Caesar to 
Carlyle Democritus as infinitely as a Jesus Christ a Cretan 
Jupiter ; in spite of the fact that the Jupiter cant-priests, accord- 
ing to Varro, divided their Jupiter god into three hundred 
individualities, whilst the jubilee cant-priests only divided theirs 
into three. High'class British colleges turned out ahoals of poor 
water-brains, crammed with the literature of two nations dead by 
their own corruption, while the living wisdom of Germany, the 
great God-fearing people of the world, was a close-sealed book to 
them. As for the literature of their own country, Heaven protect 
them — the mud-wash of idle women's sickly vapours^ thrown ofi 
in three -volume novels, was their principal pabulum in the 
English-reading Line. Choked at college with " classicaliam/' they 
afterwards craved for anything not classic — like an alcohol 
inebriate for soda-water. 



Very much did the Revolution change the curriculum of the 
great educational establishments throughout the country, Thoae 
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598 houn of tha high-class claMiPA] schoals were turned apodi 
down muoh in thie fashion : — 

Greek and Latin 25 hom. 

English Literature and History, including 

ScriptoTfi reading 100 „ 

Modem Hietory, o^er than English . 30 „ 

Ancient History 1 5 „ 

Geography 50 ,» 

BciencQ 35 ^ 

German, French, Italian, Spanish (a 

scholar to choose any two) ... 70 „ 

Science of Educationand Euman«Physio]ogy 50 ,, 

Mathematics . . . 120 ,, 

Hindustani, or other Indian dialect . . 36 ^ 
Chinese, Russian, Malay (one to he chosen 

by the scholar) 35 ,, 

UiUtuy drtU 33 „ 

Total, 598 houra. 

No more details. We have only dilated upon the higbeet ft 
of Jubilee education, hecause from the ludicrous unpraciicaliMK 
of the highest, sane readers may be allowed to imagine what 
were the vagaries of the lowest. From the highest to the lowest 
all Bchools and colleges were made absolutely free. Wiee and 
wholesome variety prevailed in different centres ; hut Parliament, 
through its Minister of Public Education, prevented any Iipee 
from the practical reform introduced by the Revolution, which 
is best seen in the measures they adopted with the School Board. 
The post-revolutionary School Board corriculum was based upon 
the foUowing four categories : — 

1. Technical training. 

1 Physical drill. 

3. The three R'e. 

i. The science of education, including human physiology. 
Dividing the school hours into 100 parts, the following will give 
a measure of the importance and value set to each subject : — 
1. Teohnical training, requiring proficiency in some 

one trade or calling before a child could pass to 

the secuudory or Guild training schools . . 35 
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3. Physical Drill, which included the art of self- 
defoDce, military drill, gymnastic exercise, and 
swimming 16 hra. 

3. The three B'a, pure and simple : — 

(a.) Reading, including Scripture, Englieh 

history, and English literature , 15 „ 

(6.) Writing, including elementary shorthand . 10 „ 
(e.) Arithmetic, theoretical and commercial 15 „ 

4. The science of education, rearing and training of 

the young, and elementary human physiology . 20 „ 

100 hrs- 



The fourth division — the science of education and human phy 
fiiolc^ — was the most valuable and vital of all the educational 
reforms of the Bevolution. It is quite impossible to exaggerate 
the intense ignorance of the masses of the people, rich and poor, 
at Jubilee times, with reference to all matters concerning the care 
or training of the young, or the life duties wliich awaited a citizen 
beyond the region of hia counting-house. A more deplorable piece 
of feminine futility than a young Jubilee mother is not to be 
conceived. Half the miseries of domestic disunion were directly 
caused by the launching of a raw, ignorant girl into the sacred 
temple of mAtrimony, without one fraction of previous domestic 
or physical training. As if the rearing of a man were of less 
regard than the rearing of a pig or a cow, — the care of neither of 
which would be intrusted to an untrained person, yet who was 
thought quite good enough to rear a British son of God. Whilst. 
half the Jubilee world was running after political economy as use- 
fully, though not aa harmlessly, as a dog after its tail, domestic 
economy was an art scarcely introduced as a serious study even in 
the best of schools. The relation and duty of a child and man to 
the State was so little understood that, even amongst the clergy, it 
was a common rule to find the poorest of them dragging into 
misery and poverty a dozen children whom they could not properly 
feed, let alone train and educate. Such was the result of wise 
physiological training after the devolution that it came justly to 
be looked upon as criminal wickedness for parents to increase their 
families beyond the number for whom they could hone&lly and 
worthily provide. If Carlyle Democritus had done no more than 
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scotch the prurient cowardice which blinked those vit*! 
in Jubilee times, he had done well for his countxT-. But wm 
good followed from his brave instauration. The health oC Ai 
people rose with the healthiness of their knowledge. Infuitfib 
ceased to pay its tribute to the Moloch of ignorance and faduA 
Ah ! Fashion ! That ceased also to depend altogether vpao 
foreign lunacies. Physiology taught the new geoeration rf 
womankind the insane folly of pinching their Titals in twu^ oA 
taught them to laugh less at Chinese crushed feet» and weep more 
at their own squeezed anatomies. A time came ^hea in the toooi 
of horrors, at an exhibition which still flourished in Baker Strett, 
were to be found certain specimens of whalebone and steel, can- 
ningly covered with silk or cotton, and thus described in th« 
Twentieth Century catalogue : — 

" Models of implements of torture in use at the JabOee period, 
called 'Itttle-ease.' When first dug from an old grave at Hanw«l] 
it was supposed that they were relics of the Inquisition, but further 
research inclines authorities to the belief that they were constacae- 
tions invented by the French for the destruction or preventioQ 
population. Exact year of manufacture uncertain." 

Briefly, it may be said that after the Revolution the 
education set before everything the necessity of a high technicd 
and physical training. Competitive examinations were entirely 
abolished. Degrees, certificates, and passes were granted to 
scholars who qualified themselves by passing the standards fixed 
by the governing bodies, but not upon any principle of competHm. 
With reference to the freeing of all schools, it may be added thai 
all voluntary schools that desired it were taken over by the State, 
and compensation given to them ; but no capitation grants were 
made to any such schools which continued an independent exist- 
ence. They gradually died away as the thoroughness and praetissJ- 
ness of the State schools commended themselves to the wfaoU 
nation. Complete freedom was left to all such voluntary schools 
as continued to exist on all subjects, except that the State would 
tolerate no departure from truth in the study of history. In 
Jubilee times you would find histories, eo called, which as ab* 
solutely refuted one another as did the old Jubilee Blackswhite 
and Whitosblack joumab.* Upon that history question the 
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Berolutionazy Parliament permitted no quibbling. It is a sad 
business to inculcate in one part of yoor national children that 
King A was a saint, whilst another portion of your children are 
being taught that King A was a devil The Educational Depart- 
ment of the Government decided the history text-books, and 
wherever opinion was irreconcilable with fact, history stated fact, 
and left opinion alone. Every student on leaving school had to 
pass a public examination, non-competitive. In history the ex- 
amination was oral as well as written. Upon evidence appearing 
that the national history had been departed from, the school guilty 
9f the wiiatAAitl^iiig was dosed, or in the event of private tuition, 
the certificate of the teacher was forfeited, and the pupil required 
to attend a State boarding-school for three years. 

" Woe to the unlucky man who as a child is taught, even as a. 
portion of his creed, what his grown reason must forswear." 




JOBUiBB IiAW — RBVOLUTIONABY JUSTZOB. 

" PArLumvat will iuituU no wiM logUlatioa. Until pabllo opintMt ktmit 
to the brink of the waters of nform it will bat wallow in the mnd*«tnaitf 
Party. Compellod to tho pure waters of reform, it will not drink, bat tsa 
away to appoint Royal Commiaaions, to analyse tho constituent parts of iti 
beloved mud-stream, aud report — if pure water be preferable — Why f Bonl 
Oommissioa waa the Jubilee name for Limbo, or Lethe, the black anattanU^ 
which swallowed for over and revealed nothing, never satisfied nor aatirfyiBf. 

* 'Ancient Wiadora said : ' Doing, not learning, is the thing. * Jabilee Parik- 
ment said : * Learning^ not doing, ia the thing,* ao it set up its Roy«l Om* 
miiwious filled with gauga of Party politiciana, placed an onlimited qasalily 
of aoap-water before them, also day or brass pipes, and bid them blsv 
bubbles, and not be in any hurry to exhaust the •osp-wftter.** 

FiBST there was chaos, afterwards creatioxL Darkness pieccded 
dawD. Was there ever a fouler datkuess than that ever-iziex«asiiig 
datkness which Jabilee law had made from what mankind e&Ued 
Justice f 

The Jubilee Church had had its Trinity. Do not think that 
Jubilee Government was without a similar mystery :^ — 

The Father was Party Grovernment; the Son, Publicans and 
Public-houses ; the Holy Ghost, Law. 

It had also its three states in the rogions above and beneath : 

Its Heaven was compounded of Office, Power, Company-moogsx^ 
ingp and Peerages ; its Purgatory was experienced in Opposition ; 
its Hell ky in Poverty, Druokennees, Misery, and Grime ; iU Styx 
or Hell-ferry might be entitled " Boyal Commission. " 

The handled and fifty millions a year which the pablicans 
sucked from the Nation's wealth were slight, compared with the 
ubiquitous graspings and emasculatioDa of the law. A ParUamentaiy 
return published in the year 1894 showed that in six years the 
"law" had sucked from *'gaa and water" oompanie6» railway, 
canal, and tramway companies alone, over two millions sterlink 
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merely for the cost of obtaining Parliamentary "legialation." (225) 
Could a reiam have been made of the cost of litigcUion produced 
by that so-called legisialion, it would probably have had to be 
expressed in tens of millions. The dual lei^islature was choked 
with publicans of one class or another, with lawyers of one sort or 
another, and with company-mongers of all sorts. They made the 
laws. It was as if it should be given to burglars to define the 
weapons they were to be assaulted with, and the methods to be 
adopted for their circumvention. Let us take first the (question of 
public companies. 

The Inspector-General of Companies in Liquidation published 
a report in the Jubilee year 1894. He put one year's "loss" (226) 
(legalised thieving by promoters and company-mongers) at twenty- 
five millions sterling. This loss was not tLScribablo to disasters 
incidental to trading or bad timea. On the contrary, he said: 
<*Ono looks in vain for any signs of failure caused by real 
misfortune, or by any other of such causes." The real causes 
he attributed "to a conspicuous ttbsenes of honesty of purpose, 
intelligence of management, and telling the truth" (the last 
phraao was written "accuracy of statement placed before the 
public"). Yet, in spite of the fact that twenty-five millions 
aterling had been robbed from the haid-working masses by mere 
chartered thieves, such was the iufamy of the Parliamentary (227) 
"Acts" that, saya a high authority, ''all concerned [in those 
public robberies] probably kept within the letter of the Companies' 
Acts, and a prosecution under the Larceny Act, or under cuiy 
of the penal provisions of those Acts, would have almost certainly 
failed. Such is the perfection of the art of the modern promoter, 
that he can, and does, victimise the public with absolute immunity 
from punishment A large class of abuses goes on briskly under 
cover of the very siaiutes pa8$ed to present Viem," * 

* "The g&iA to directors of Compuii«s \A so great," said the Tinus, 
"and the ohanco of final escape bo ooiuiderable, that raacab will always be 
found to •windle ■harehotdera . . . and tvade justice ; . . . there are enough 
of tuoh refugaM at Urge to found a small colony . , . there vrill be no real 
reform and no real security for shareholders, mostly of the poorer nlisii>s, 
nnttl the law takes a very different view of the duty and responsibility 
of directors from that now in rogue. It seems positively to be thought 
a sufficient defence for a director to avow that he did not know anything; 
that went on at his Board. It b his bosineaB to know, and if he does not (227a) 
know, he stands aelf-confasMd as aa impostor." 
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Hearken, hearken, reader ; here U ft contrast : — 
(328) " Elisabeth Dash, aged thirty-nine, who waa giTcii a dtAtr ia 
the dock * owing to the condition she was in,' was jeeterdaj 
[Christmas-week 1893] charged with stealing a woollen pettieoak 
value one shilling and ninepence, from a pawnbroker's ahcf 
where she had gone to redeem something. The prisoner, weep> 
ing bitterly, said she had four little children, all of them iU» 
one dying, and whom she feared would be dead before ehe coaM 
return homo [and one more yet to come]. Her little boy told 
her when he got home from the pawnbroker's shop that he had 
picked up the petticoat on the floor of the shop, and she put it 
round the child who was dying to keep it warm, and she wtofc 
to th<! shop the next day and offered to pay for it, but th« 
pawnbroker said *I cannot compromise,' and wae hard to her 
till the policeman came, then he was very civil, but would bav* 
her locked up. The prisoner's little son said he packed Ibt 
article up in the shop, and his mother did not know it» TUMt 
magistrato said, 'This is a very sad case.' And the bench of 
nuigistrates said, ' You are to be fined ten shillings, or in default 
seven days.' The police knew nothing against the poor woiaaa. 
She had only aix shillings in the world, four children ill, and a 
fifth coming." 

The poor widow whose child stole the shilling petticoat did not 
know that the poor little pilferer had taken it — but they condemned 
her to prison nevertheless.* 

Sentence ten shillings fine, or in default seven days I What 
do you think about it, Right Honourable Jubilee gentlemen M.P., 
Q.C., G.C.M.G., and many other grand letters of the alpbabeti 
who paid ten per cent, dividend as directors of a company at 
a time when its realised losses exceeded a quarter of a millioii 
sterling, and which failed a few months later for some minifUM 
sterling, but who were Twt imprisoned for seven dat/Bf but mads 
Cabinet Ministers for seven yeaT»y to role a mad and degenerate 
Jubilee people in the name of ** Party "T 

Such was Jubilee justice. Ponder, ye who woujd know what 
CoaRUpnoy means 1 

Your right honourable Com pany-promoters, M. P. , P. C, K.C. M.O.,. 
etc,, could, with impunity, rob tens of thousands of widows and 
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humble toilers and go ecot free ? Keader, do you know how that 
was possible in Jubilee times t A fearless bistorian will tell jou. 
Because the crew in Parliament who "made the laws" did not 
need to steal a little flannel to clothe their naked, starving children 
with, but they did require to invent phrases and clauses which 
would enable them to wriggle out of the devastating conaequencoa 
of their directoral "mismanagement," and thus enable them with 
impunity to "lose" annually Twenty-five Millions of the national 
wealth. In what dictionary must we look for the actual meaning 
of that word "loee"t Had the money fallen to the bottom of the 
eoa? Had it passed through those directors' hands and fallen 
nowhithert Had any of it stopped in their pockets, or in those 
of their friends t Verily, the historian knoweth not. He only 
knows that tho Inspector-General of Companies in Liquidation 
assured the Jubilee world that those Twenty-five Millions sterling 
a year were " lost " owing to " a conspicuous absence of honesty 
of purpose." May not a truth-loving mortal humbly opine that 
where there is a conspicuous absence of honesty of any sort, there 
is a perspicuous presenee of dishonesty of a sort 1 In the Radical 
Party Government of the year 1894, you would find at least half 
a score of Her Majesty's Ministers Company Directors. Some of 
them — peers and legislators — " directed " any number of companies 
from twenty down to ten, or less. One of those Companies, 
included in the Beport of Her Majesty's Inspector-General, etc., 
had failed for a sum of Seven Millions sterling, and had brought 
ruin upon tens of thousands of the struggling masses throughout 
the Kingdom. It had for its President a peer, and for its arch- 
fiend (Directo^in•Chief) one of the most pious of Radical ad- 
ministrators, A President of the Board of Trade was Director of 
another exploded Company. A First Lord of the Admiralty in a 
Tory administration had directed another exploded Company. 
Take this aa a passing searchlight glance into Jubilee Company- 
mongering :— ^229) 



Chancxrt DrvisioN of thb High Court of Jubticb. 

In re the New Fleeceland Loan Agency Limited. 

This was an application on behalf of the Right Honourable 
Sir James Fergusson Bart., M.P., the Right Hon. A. J. MundoUa, 
M.P. (President of the Board of Trade). Sir E. W Staffoid, 
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O.C.BtT.O., Sir George Russell, Bart., M.F., Sir J. £. Oorst^ QC, 
M.P. (a Fioancial Secretary to the Treasury), that aa ordor madt 
in the winding up of tlie above-named Company for the pnhUe 
examination of tho above-named five honourablo and r%hl 
honourable gentlemen might be discharged. 

Counsel Q.C., M.P., for the five honourable and right 
honourable gentlemen explained that his clienta desired to be 
examined under some section of the Companies' Act which did 
not convey the impression that fraud had been committed b: 
them. 

Tlie Judge: — "Fraud has been committed by some one." 

Coujisely Q.C.t M,P.: — "My clients object to any examinatioa 
based on the notion that the sJighteat fraud has been oonunitted 
by them, or any one with whom they had acted, I and mj 
learned friend [brother counsel for the above worthies M.F.] 
will take upon ourselves to say [i.e. are duly paid for savix^j 
that the stigma of fraud could not rest on any of those honourable 
and right honourable gentlemen M.P." 

Could not rest! It would glide from the right honourabis 
shoulders like water from a duck's back, or like the golden money 
which had glided, and become "lost,** from the pocketa of the 
unfortunate shareholders. 

After floating through " learned " arguments in the osoal 
manner, to prove that inasmuch as his honourable and right 
honourable clients had only "lost" a few millions, or baadiedc 
of thousands, of the Britiah public's money which had been 
entrusted to them, and hod not at all stolen it like the wicked 
slum people, who stole pennies and flannel petticoats to feed and 
clothe their starving children with, therefore his honourable and 
right honourable clients ought only to be examined in a quiet 
and comfortable way, "and not by public examination." And the 
"learned" counsel further argued tlmt, if fraud had been com- 
mitted, " the Official Receiver was wanting in moral courage not 
to Bay so." 

T}^e Judge .*— " Ob, I don*t agree to Mo/, Mr Counsel, Q.C., M.P. 

Counsel, continuing, referred to the report of the Official 
Receiver and said that " the Company was a substantial one, and 
the applicants were gentlemen [Jubilee gentlemen], whose positiun 
was indisputable as regarded their integrity and buaineea capacity " 

Indisputable I Yet the wicked Judge disputed the "indiap 
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Able integrity and business capacity " of the honourable and 
right bonourablo gentlemen, Q.C., G.C.M.G., Cabinet Ministers, 
ALP. 

And the Judge said ; "The Conapany was •wound up' in July 
1893, and the hon. and right hon. gentlemen authorised A 
dividend of ten per cent, in 1892." 

"Ah," said the learned Council, Q.C., on the other side, "grant 
the examination, your Lordship ; a public investigation is necessary, 
and it is right and proper that the gentlemen should be examined, 
for it is evident that some one has committed fraud." And h« 
referred the Court to various precedents from the days of the 
deluge down to Anno Jubili 1894, to try and prove that if a poor 
fltarving woman with five children could be arraigned and sentenced 
to seven days' imprisonment because her baby stole a piece of 
flannel, might not wealthy Right honourables be examined for 
«tc. etc t 

AU the learned and unlearned arguments being completed, the 
learned Judge went home and studied the Companies' Acts, and 
spent much time and labour upon them. And after three days he 
re-appeared in the great Court of Justice, and pronounced a grave 
and careful decision — not of the concrete Salomaic sort — " divide 
the child in two;" but^of tho'Jubilee diffusive sort, poor man — for 
let us love our dutiful brother man at all times — it was not the 
Judge that had made Jubilee law and Jubilee Acte of Parliament, 
it was they that had made, or unmade, him, and condemned him 
to wade in a never-ceasing tide of confused limb^-jargon. For 
hours the learned Judge poured forth his verdict, using more 
words than are employed in the recital of the entire history of the 
great King Solomon j more words than have aufHced for the 
average chapter of this history with ita store of truth and wisdom. 
Be not dismayed, reader; wo will not set out that Jubilee 
judgment here for you, but only the kernel of it, and always with 
deep sympathy and pity for the brave Jud;^e who, with a fear of 
Ood in his heart, and not the fear of men, thus " divided the babe 
iu two ; " — 

The actual verdict was ; ** Fraud has been committed by some- 
one, and there must be public examination ; thus says the Act of 
Parliament, and thus say I, one of Her Majesty's Judges. The 
accused are all honourable men, innocent beyond doubt, anxious 
still more beyond doubt to prove their innocence ; but the poor 
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starving accased gets public trial and sentonce of tea days for 
etealing three-penn'orth of flannel, and Ihese honourable men mufit 
be similarly examined for * being ' millions of the public's money." 

Now, when the learned counsel of those honourable men heard 
^e wise Judge's verdict, he gathered his counsellor's robea around 
him, pressed his horse-hair wig firmly upon his head, and made a 
wild rush to the Appeal Court next door, and he bowed low before 
the supreme lorda of Jubilee Appeal-Justice, and he said, " O great 
and most learned Judges of Appeal, reverse the verdict of the less- 
learned Judge of the Queen's High Court of Justice. Ho has 
studied the Companies' Acts for three days, and thereafter has 
decided that the Ministers of the Queen and other great, mighty, 
and most honourable men are to be tried for ' losing ' a few 
hundred thousands of the people's money, as if the amouQt were 
only sixpence stolen by a starving slum thief. Justice 1 O most 
learned ones, Justice I — I mean of course Jubilee justice — JvbH&t 
justioo!"* 

And he got it. For the most learned supreme Jud^s Teversed 
the seven thousand words of their brother Judge. And . , , the 
poor widow doing her seven days in the prison cell, with the four 
little children starving outside, was praying to the Father of all to 
forgive her sin and watch over her hungry children. Dost thou 
begin to grasp what was Jubilee justice, O reader 1 



* Pablie examinatiott of the honour&ble and right honourable gentle* 
(239>) m«D did eveDtnally follow nnder & tuIa which did not cont«n]platd frmad. 
The examination extended over a month or more, with the duo array of 
learned counsel on both sides. The Judge made a further "statement," 
which ocoapied five hours in dolivoring, and invoWed 7000 more worda. We 
find the brave Official Receiver—flo grossly inaultcd by the Q.C. M. P. on 
behalf of the honourable and right honourable gentlemen — upheld by the 
Judge, and hit report declared to be *' admirably clear and accurate and 
unimpugnable," and not by any means "cowardly," O learned connacl 
Q.O., M.P., bat infinitely bra^a and true. The Judge heard evidence for a 
whole month, which involved more printed words thnn would furnish type 
for half a dozen Old and New Testamenta combined. And the Jadoe said 
that fraud had been committed by the directors, "collectively," in a tbtt 
cnwl and wholesale faahion. " Collkctivblt 1 " Sweet Jubilee euphemism : 
wholesale frand by directors " collectively," but individnally they were heH 
as innocent as baa-lambs mumbling grass in the summer fieltla, " Collec- 
tively " fraudulent and eminently dishonourable men, but individoallr 
"honourable," ay, " Rio ITT honourable" men. For Jubilee Justice wow 
soveo-league boots to crush out the smoll oriminalities. and quickly aenteuced 
the hungry ones who stole bread or shillings, but by no means exerciaed itaelf 
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But tbett, for what wore the lawyers in Parliftmcnt, except to 
confound judgment? When hon. members complained that a 
oLausB of an important Bill was altogether incomprehensible, would 
not a right hon. gentleman rise and read a lengthy explanatory (230a} 
statement by the draftsmen of the Jubilee word-maze, called 

Bill," -which left the hon. members probably more bewildered 
than before 1 "The difficulty of interpreting the thing is insuper- 

ovor the "great thieves." Ten housebreAlcera^ by Jubilee Uw, were both 

" collectively'* and '* individaally '* guflty, but pocket-breakers, ao long m 

they put " Limited " after their cames, and "Honourable" or other title, 

before them, would only be *'coUectivoly " and nc( "individually" respou- 

Bible, Sxquisite rofineinent of Jobitoe wig-law and party corruption. Let 

us from our heart admire the sturdy ontHpokennesa of the Times on 

this occasion: "It la idle cant to pretend anxiety for the better difltribu- (229b) 

tion of wealth until we can devise meaos by which the preying upon people 

of small incomes can be pat a stop to [' until we can devise means t ' It is 

so difficult to catch big thieves, so easy to catch the poor little ones.] 

Men of business could not bo hoodwinked with an illusory debenture which 

was good enough for the general public. . . . The holders of debentures were 

oxtensirety deceived aa to the nature and value of the security they held. 

The balance-sheets were systematically cooked to conceal the true state of 

affairs. The reserve had totally disappeared, but figures were manipulated 

to make it appear that the reserve existed. . . . Public and shareholders alike 

have been tricked and defrauded during a long term of years through the fault 

of a Doard of Direotors. . . . Yet, aa ne see every day, neither the law [the 

Jubilee law] nor public opinion [party opinion] ofTei^ any seriouii guarantee 

for care, attention, or honesty upon the part of directors. On the contrary, 

their punishment, even in bad cases, is difficult, and they boldly claim to b« 

regarded as * honourable ' men after collectively doing the most dishonourable 

things." 

Ay, even so, out of all those persons "collectively guilty of fraud," only 
one resigned, and his resignation did not take place till many weeks after the 
Official Receiver's denunciation, and after the Press — duly "inspired" — had 
assured the British public that the Cabinet Ministers "collectively" "saw 
no reason " why their right honourable colleague should resign ; and he him- 
self felt 80 supremely innooent that he declared bis intention of visiting 
his constituents " to seek an expression of renewal of con6dence." (^229c) 
Whilst Jubilee justice was thus passing unpunished those honourable and 
right honourable " coUeotive " defraudera of millions of the pubUc money, she 
was sentencing, at that very moment, to three months* hard labour a poor (229d) 
wretch who had obtained, not one or two milliona sterling by fslse pretences, 
but ten pounds sterling, by false pretence of charity from a right honourable 
gentleman M.F. It was fraud, justly punishable, to rob ten pounds from a 
right honourable M.P., but it was only "collective*' fraud, or Jubileo 
innocence, for half-a*dozea right houoorables to rob the poorer middle cl 
of millions sterling. 
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able,** said hon. membere. That wa» inside the ** House ; " let th# 
reader imagine its insuperability when, in the form of an " Act," 
it got outside the "House/' — when not two htuidred but fw 
thousand lawyers would tear and rend at it as ft bird of prey tem 
the carrion. 

Perhaps the impartial reader would like to hear the opinion of 

the greatest newspaper in the world upon this matter. Upon ■ 

case that had suffered the usual battledore and shuttlecock busin 

at the hands of the law courts, in the Jubilee year 1894, a 

(230) involving some ;£200,0(>0, the Times said:— 

"The Legislature escapes responsibility in a cloud of vorbi 
One party attaches to a vague set of words one menning, ano: 
party another meanings and Parliament attaches to them no mean- 
ing in particular. Ko two tribunals were at one as to the parpoct 
of words on which depended thousands of pounds. All felt the 
difficulty of a sentouce which began by saying one thing uxd ended 
only to unsay ifc. The arbitrator appointed under tho Act thought 
it meant one thing, which was the opinion of the majority of the 
judges of the Court of Sessions in Scotland. The Divisional 
Court thought the arbitrator (and the majority of the Session 
judges) wrong. The Lords Justices (on the case being taken to 
another court) thought tho Divisional judges wrong. Kvery court 
before which the question has come has complained of the 'great 
difficulty ' in construing the section. Apart from the hardship to 
be inflicted, it is unsatisfactory to note the element of gambling 
in the whole litigation. There is something amiss when property 
of great value is inflated or depreciated according to the moaning 
which judges extract from, or give to, words hardy inUUi4fi}fU^ 
Counsel have given diverse opinions as to the purport of the thing ; 
and the Court of Appeal do not conceal their perplexity in presence 
of the statutory gibberish on which the dispute turns. . . , The 
fault rests with Parliament, which does not say in plain terms 
what it means, does not make use of familiar and weU-aacertained 
meanings." 

Tes, *' BTATITTORT GIBBERISH," says the Tim^s newspaper of the 
year 1894, and also : '* This is an example of a favourite modt of 
drafting Bills dealing icith controversial matter" Lawyer-snbter^ 
f ages and chicanery, medieval mud-jargon, imbroglio of '* learned 
Mses," universal Pandemonium, parliamentary corruption — verily 
a Carlyle Demochtus was required to sweep away such eanaHU, 
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At the time when the Divine Philosopher, Jesus of Galilee, waa 
teaching in Jerasalom to a deaf and corrupt people, there was a 
philosopher in Rome saying to another corrupt people : — " One 
day may make all the difference between the greatest city in the 
world and no city at all." Thou shalt know later on what that 
" one day" means, O reader. Meanwhile, thon hast seen a little 
of Jubilee law, of Jubilee makers of law, and of Jubilee breakers 
of law. 

And of such were the Kingdom of Mammon. With such 
ministers to make the laws, need an intelligent public wonder why 
company thieves might rob them wholesule of Twenty-five Millions 
sterling a year witli impunity T Diplomatists, ambassadors, pcerS| 
members of Parliament, wore amongst those Directors ; those were 
the people whom Parliamentary laws practically privileged to 
"lose" the public's money wholesale. Twenty-five Millions in one 
year (and going on year after year in the same fashion). It is not 
a little thing, O Kngltsh people. It meant ruin to untold numbers 
of silent, hopeless savers, who had no redress anywhere. Amongst 
the victims of one of those companies of whom the Inspector- 
General spoke, there were numbers of men and women, from the 
ages of fifty up to eighty, who were robbed to the last penny of 
their hard earnings and savings of a lifetime. Many in shetr 
despair committed suicide ; the distress was bo general that a 
charity subscription-list was organised, in order to modify to a 
fmall extent the worst sufferings of some of them. 

If, amongst all those wrecked fortunes, any desperate mortal 
dared to try for justice, what befel him t Coste, contumely, star- 
chamber cross^xamination, and this decision by one of Her 
Majesty's judges : — 

"There is no doubt that the Directors of this Company are 
morally guilty of the ruin they have brought on thousands ; there 
is no doubt they have wantonly squandered the millions of money 
that a confiding public has entrusted to their hands, misled by (2S0b) 
their high position, misled by high-sounding names. If J, as a 
Judge, had to mete owi justice, there is not one of these men but 
upon whose head the heaviest sentence of the law should fall, but 
alas, it is not law that I have to dispense, but only Jubilee law, 
and therefore, after these wasted months of * trial,' after all the 
frightful evidence of what is the most culpable misrepresentatiott 
of facts, and misappropriation of funds, I must declare, not 
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that the prisoners are innocent, bat that the wizard enchiBluaii 

of the * law ' cannot touch them." 

"The law," said Democritus, "dragged the poor gutter thief ^ 
an iron chain^ whilst it was but as a gossamer thread to (b 
practised Company scoundrel. God have mercj oa a comtarf 
(Ml) which compels its judges to dispense such law." 

There was no hope for any mortal ruined by a CotDpany who 
should venture to appeal for justice. Only coets, contumely, and 
an adverse verdict awaited him, further disaster added to alnad; 
unbearable ruin. Legal sharks wore let loose upon the anforioiuti 
protesting mortal ruined by a Company, by the ssjne power ihil 
had raised fraudulent directorship into an organised brigandage to 
prey upon society in all directions. 

The liquor and legal traffic shared between them the pzindtal 
power in the {political arena. Just as the liquor interesta diwited 
the nation's savings from health into druukennesa and waste, m 
tho legal interests diverted the healthy English language into mot 
mcdiffival doggerel, which no man, not even the lawyers them- 
selves, could understand. Just as the "Company Acts" of 
Parliament bred the very abuses they were pretended to be paBsed 
to "prevent," so was it with every conceivable statute niadebjJu biles 
Parliaments; the newspapers teemed with accounts of the noa 
and ravage brought upon trade through the hopeleeaness oi ever 
getting justice out of them. What one judge in one court decland 
to be black, a judge in the next court decided was white, and the 
judges in the superior court determined was both black and white. 
Nothing was commoner than to lind wigged idiocies voting both 
(233) ways. Hero is a cose that will illustrate a thousand : — 

" Sixty miners were killed by an explosion in a colliery. Their 
wretched widows sued for componaation. One court interpreted 
the Act of Parliament, which dealt with such cases, and decided 
tfliat the widows were to have justice and compensation. The next 
court of wig idiots reversed the first court's interpretation, and de- 
cided that the widows were not to be compensated. The poor widows 
tried the Supreme Court, and that third court reversed the second 
oourt wiggeries* decision, and determined that the Act did allow 
compensation. Meanwhile untold months had been wasted, 
enormous coats incurred, and by the time the poor widows got 
their 'judgment,' they might have died of starvation, had not 
charity, or the men's Labour Union, given them food." 
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Or take this : Again it is a widow, this time of a sailor (233) 
drowned at aea, through the admitted carelessness of the 
captain. Widow appeals for compenfiatioa against the ship- 
owners. The first court interpreted the Act and gave the widow 
X175 damages; the owners appealed, and the superior wiggeries 
decided that the Act of Parliament did not allow the poor widow 
compensation. She could appeal no more, so she got nothing, 
Only the lawyers got anything. 

On the same day which saw the poor widow's discomfiture we 
find this other Juhilee law interpretation : — (234) 

A member of a School Board became bankrupt. No. 1 
court of wigs decided that he was disqualified to serve as a 
member of the School Board according to the Act of Parliament. 
He appealed, No. 2 court decided both ways, vir. two judges 
held that the Act did not disqualify him, and one judge (the 
Master of the Rolls) decided that the Act did disqualify him. 
Two wigs counted more than one wig, so the unfortunate bank- 
rupt remained a member of the School Board. Such was Jubilee 
law, and such were Jubilee judges. 

Bo not let it be imagined that complex questions had anything 
to do with the law's delay, uncertainty, expense, and general worth- 
leesness.* The more simple the question, the more protracted 
were the legal "arguments." The bewildered and stupefied 
reader doubts it t Take these actual cases, boiled down and 
extricated [from more words than were euiployed^in the Bible, 
Homer, and Shakespeare taken together ; and, if you include the 
references to *' leading casna " and mis-leading cases, involving 
probably more books (of the sheepskin description) than would 
till a alum-room ten feet by ten. 

"Are the London streets intended for traffic, or for trade 1* (230) 

The ccstermoDgera said : *' For trade.*' 



* "They (the merchants and traders] had over and over igain advocated 
practical measures which the United Chambers of Commerce had ten times 
apprtjved, but Bills for the consolidation and ameDdment of the most im- 
portant branches of commercial and shipping law had been killed by 
obstruction and by our Party and Parliamentary syatema. /( uxu VMelaa/or 
the FrtsideiU <^ Uu Board of Trade to point the injured trader to the remtdy of 
ec^y liiigation for breachet of Pie law. . . . The Board of Trade uiiut riudi- 
cate the law, aitd if it had not the (^wer, the sooner it got and oxerciaed it 
the bettor for the couimunity and for trade." — The PaxMnSNT or tuk 
AsiooiA-noK or Chambbiu or Coxmbbck or tub United Kikodom. 
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The Municipalities said : "For traffic" 

The law courts — after multifarious trialsf peals, and 
and costs interminable, and much wasted time, di^agned 9* 
follows : — The first court said that the Act of Parliament inl 
the streets for trafHc and not for trade ; the next court 
the verdict, and decided that the Act of Parliament meaal^ 
streets for costermonge^t^ade and not for traffic ; and the 
court of horsehair wigs decided that the Act of Parliament 
meant — that they didn't know what it did mean, and ihej am 
divide u^Ktn the matter. Tboy did so with this result: Thne 
wigs interpreted the Act in favour of the costerniongeia, and CM 
wig in favour of the Municipalities ; three wigs counting mora Ite 
one wigf it was finally decided that the Act of Parliament noat 
that the London streets might be blocked by costermongcca' csts 
and, we suppose, the traffic must go over the roofs of houaaa 
(237) One more example, and we have finished : — 

Smith, Brown, Robinson & Co., well-known Oxford Street 
tradesmen, delivered a cartload of tinsel and 'toys on loan to i 
wedding party, Bnid tinsel and toys to he fetched back after thret 
hours. Cart and horses put up during those three hours at tht 
stable of a greengrocer of the name of Jones. The cart had upoa 
it, writ large on all sides, Smith, Brown, Robinson Jk Co., Oxford 
Street. Jubilee landlord comes on the scene, and walks off witk 
Smith, Brown, Robinson, & Co.'s cart and horseai, in spite of 
vehement protest, in order to compensate himself for Gre«iign)oer 
Jones's arrears of rent. After the due Jubilee legal delay of maoy 
months, after columns of vapid *' argument," precedents, and bm»> 
sydents, horsehair-wig finally decided in this manner (we will leave 
his " argument " about the cart, and listen to him on the horsas^— 

"Upon the question of the horses," said the learned Judge (they 
called all judges in Jubilee time learned, in the s.ome way that 
they called the £16,000-a-year archbishops "most reverend,'* or tho 
Bvrindling ministerial directors "right honourable." The actual 
signification of the titles was really thjs : "Learned" — stuffed 
idiocy; "most reverend" — inflated cant; " right honourable " — 
licensed to commit fraud, or to utter unending falsehoods with 
immunity and impunity). " Upon the question of the horses," said 
the learned Judge, "three points of 'law' arose: (1) Was a 
horse, temporarily resting for thiee hours, privileged from distress f 
(2) Wm it so luivilcged because it was on implement of trade} 
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; are not to emWe, reader ; those are the actual words of hi» 
"wigship, as reported in the Times newspaper, under the heading 

"an important point in THB law op DI8TRKS8."] (3) " Waa the 

horse a privileged implement because etc., etc On the first point 
the learned judge decided that the horse was not privileged because 
etc., etc. On the second point be entertained doubts, but on the 
authority of Read v. Burley, 2 Cro. Eliz. 596, and Muapratt v. 
Gregory, 1 M. and W. 596, and 3 M. and W. 677, he answered 
the second point in the negative and the third point in the 
affirmative. Thus," etc. 

As all readers do not speak mediaeval " English," twisted into 
downright idiocy by lawyer-jargon, we will translate the learned 
judge's decision into plain English ; — 

Point 1. Landlord may steal Smith, Brown & Robinson's 

horses because hia tenant Jones owes him rent 
Point 2. Landlord mayj and he may not steal Smith, Brown, 
Robinaon, tt Co.'s horses, hiitj as a learned ass in Queen 
Elizabeth's time said that a then landlord of Jones might 
not steal a then Robinson's horses, he (the present learned 
ass) would say also that the present landlord of Jones must 
not steal the present Robinson's horses. 
Point 3. Landlord may steal Smith, Brown, Robinson, & Co.'a 
horses, and he may Tiot, but as a learned ass in Queen 
Elizabeth's time decided that the emphasis was to be on 
the notj he (the present learned ass) would decide that way 
also. 
Result — Two points in the negative, and one point in the 
affirmative; balance of points therefore in favour of the negative. 
Therefore the judgment of the court is that the landlord may not 
steal Smith, Brown, Robinson, & Co.'s horses. Time involved in 
that sapiency of judgment over five months j expenses several 
hundred pounds. 

Would the reader like any more Jubilee "leading cases," or is 
he satisfied Y We could give him some rare specimens, one 
involving upwards of £300,000 ; another involving several millions 
of pounds, with Right Hon. Privy Councillors, Peers, Ministers, 
K.C.B.'b, K.C.M.G.*s, and all manner of magnificent Directors 
swindling the British public within two or three years of their 
Companies' floating, ali let off because — because — as Luther eays : 
"Thieving is the most common trade in the world, and great 
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thieves go ecot free like the Pope and his crew." CMjU 
Democritas had only to alter the last four words to mintt 
perfectly the Jubilee period. The last four words will then ntd: 
"like the Party-Ministers and their crow." 

"Acts" passed by Jubilee ParUaments pretending to pvoUd 
laboar were, like all the other Acts, mere traps for litigation arid 
costs. Hear a learned Judge incidentally say : — ** In hii 
experience he had found that actions under the £mplc 
Liability Act were subject to great uncertainties and. to great 
rarely recoverable." That, of an Act for the protection of pocr 
working men. A rare fuss was made by a Jubilee Parliament of 
the year 1894 because of another such Act, which they bad urt 
quite managed to foist upon an innocent and ignorant pablic 
The Cboiiman of a London Hospital for accidents to workmen 
spoke thus of it : — 

" The conduct of employers of men who auffered from accident! 
was little short of a scandal, and the one thing that the men needed 
was the opportunity of getting a reasonable hearing of their eus 
at a reasonable price. But the CrOTernment Bill was a downright 
farce, and the members of the Bar were the only people who would 
get money out of it. It is as useless to tell poor men when they 
are ill that they should take turtle soup and champagne as to tall 
them when injured to take proceedings at law. Both ramediM ait 
for the rich only. . . • " 

As for the law of libel, it beat everything under the sun for sheer 
cruelty. Let no son of Adam in those times dare ventnre to pro- 
tect himself. The courts teemed with wigged brigands, whose 
whole stock-in-trade consisted in verbal assegais, which they 
levelled at witnesses' heads and hearts. There was no Star-Chamber 
to tear a man's limbs to pieces in Jubilee times, but there was an 
infinitely crueller thing, which aimed at tearing the reputation and 
character of ony victim who sought for justice.* If the witneu 



* In thfl Jubilee year 1892 a very ' ' fuhiotiable " oamVu before the ooorts, 
and here ia a descriptiQn published iu the Times newspaper, by a *' leanud 
brother," of bow the two highest right honourable titlod counsel, Q.C, M.P., 
treated gentlemen in the witneas-boz: — "The Solicitor-Oeueral made hixa^ 
self the vehicle of imputiog unnataral crimes to Mr Dash. Thii he did on a 
valueleas suggestion, though he was aware there was no other evidecoe t* 
aupport it He also, on the same suggeation, expoMd two doubtful or dia* 
oroditable antecedents of the witness, neither of which bad any r«leraoG« te 
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luppenod to be a woman, the cniel feast waa all the more base. 
In a lamoiiB case where the lady gained her verdict, she had pre- 
Tiously " to submit, for four hours on the rack/to be tortured with 
^queattons and inainuatioDS.'" That is a description by a Jubilee 
law minister himself. And by whom was such torture inflicted Y 
By another Government law minister, the highest of his kind 
(suhsequontly promoted into "Supreme Judge" by his party I) 
Let innocent souls conceive the fate of women at the hands of the 
loicest, instead of the highest barrister-luminariea Hundreds of 
women submitted to any life-torment sooner than brave the infinite 
degradation of a British Court of " Justice." When once they 
dared ventuio there to get divorce or separation from some male 
fiend, they had to submit to " examination " by barrister harpieiy 
beside which the fonleet Zola-realism waa fair. 

We have glanced (p. 249) at some of the stepping-stones of the 
duly prepared Jubilee law student (sufficiently fibuffed with Coke, 
Littleton & Co. 'a horsehair), by which he mounted to Jubilee 
judgeship :— ** Political exigences;" "a troublesome barrister self- 
seeker to be got out of the way ; " " party services to be rewarded," 
&c. But the supreme stepping-stone which, according to the 
greatest newspaper in the world, " with few exceptions, led to a 
judgeship, was being made an Attorney-General's * devil.*" 
Seldom has legal slang more adequately and forcibly defined itself. 

the usoe, and which oonld hs7« been uked with thd sole object of cauiiig 
pain. . . ." 

That, of a Tory Solicitor-G«nera1. Tku^ of a Radical Solicitor-General : — 
" Be makes himself tlie vehicle of imputing to M^'or Blank that his Tiait 
to a French watering-place was necessitated by au infamoiia disease, of which 
there was no evidence whatever, nor would it have affected the isane before 
the conrt had the witness suffered from one or fifty difteasea. . . . Saoh 
conduot should have led to both these * distingtiishcd' men being serionsly 
admonished, if not disbarred by the benchers of thoir Inn. Instead of that, 
tbey received fulsome, not to say sickening compliments from the weak 
Judge, in whom gentlemen of this stamp [right honourable learned gentlemen, 
Q.C., H.P. stamp] inspire a positive terror. ... It is well known that tha 
[Radical] SoUd tor- General insulted three judges in one conrt." (One of 
them died in 1894, and was declared to be one of the best and most upright 
judges Kngland had ever had.) " These men have turned our law courts Into 
tlieatres, and before their rough tongues the judges stand in awe.'* That 
worthy, right honourable, learned, titled "gentleman" Q.C., M.F., was not 
disbarred for inenlting the Jubilee judges, and terrorising and torturing wit* 
QflssM, but waa instead himself made, by a Radical party." Government," 
a stipreme of supreme judges — a Lord Judge of AppeaL 
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It may afford a small insight into the abomioatioxia of the W- 
rister-harpieB who fed upon women's reputationa in tho divoioi 
<348) courts, when we 6nd that great newspaper ofFering as a meed of ^ 
highest praise to a Jubilee judge, who died in the year^l894, ** t^ 
he would not permit in his Court unseemly mirth, jocularitj, « 
rihaldry, by even the boldest advocate." Is it not interesting to 
learn that there teas such a judge in Jubilee times, O Brhaib 
reader? But is it not also a little tragic to learn that the acaleid 
justice in those times were held by Attomey-Geueral'a devila, 90' 
rounded by grinning crews of ribald barrister-harpies, with nui^ 
jocularity proclaiming to all suppliiiuts for justice : — "All chsfBrtif 
abandon, ye who enter here. There is no sanctuary of sccmyv 
which we will not desecrate and invade : we will tear open tht 
holiest secrete of your heart and life, and lay thorn bare before s 
gaping, prurient multitude. Come to our courts of justice^ jt 
fashionable ones, and witness the dissection of the fouL Zeiss 
bestialities may not be translated into English, but we will out- 
Zola Zola, — ay, and the fairer and sweeter our women-Tictim^ 
the coarser will we denude them. Walk up I walk ap I " 

And indeed it was a very common thing throughout Jubaks 
times to see those fashionable ones respond with seat to tb« 
barrister-harpies' invitation — even the Judge's dais being placed al 
the disposal of the fair. 

Then as to costs,* it was ordinary business for eren a saccessfol 
litigant to bo half ruined by a lawyer's bill. Costa were piled od 
by thousands. Without money there was no "law," and even with 
money there was rarely justice. What did Carlyle Domocritni 
with such an Augean stable of abuse? 

Now let it not be thought that the Revolution abolished lawyen 
by Act of Parliament It was not by Act of Parliameat thet the 
Revolution had abolished unfortunate females, nor was it by such 
method that they attempted to abolish unfortunate males, of the 
wig species, or other. For it is indeed altogether unfortunate thai 
any human male should have to depend for his livelihood upon the 
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* Not only w&s JobitM law becoming impossible for the poor and the mUdl* 
cluaw ; it wu fast becoming impossible evon for the rich. We find a wealthy 
peer In the year 180i writing to the ,Tinus, and urging that, in caaee of dti- 
pnte in the aseeesment of probate dntiea, appeal should be made to tte 
Coanty Council or eome other local authority, on the f^und that few tu« 
payera could aSbrd to come before the Courts of Law. 
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atrife, vice, or crime of his fellow-men. Even the lowest order of 
vermin do not feed u]>on one another — except when driven to it hy 
actual starvation ; that awful supremacy of verminity has been left 
to perverted human-kind. Jubilee cant, which loved thinga in 
trinities, had its vampLre-trinity in rare consummation — three orders 
which fed ujion the vices of their fellow-men : — 

1. The nmnufacturers, purveyors, and abettors of drunkenness, 
or publican class — the direct authors of two-thirds of the crime of 
the country. 

2. The slum-owning, jerry-building, and rack-rent class, evicting 
and starving the people off the land — the direct caoae of the 
poverty and misery of millions. 

3. The lawyer-barrister class, confounding wisdom in mere wordi- 
ness, hiding the divine spirit of human language by ever-increasing 
agglomeration and obfustication of the mere letter of language, 
until one word required many Acts of Parliament to define it ; each 
"Act" many judges to interpret it/ and each judge other lord 
judges to interpret hijn. 

Not by Act of Parliament were these beasta of prey abolished. 
But by action of combined wisdom and justice they disappeared, aa 
fog-mist disappears before the north wind. In previous chapters * 
it has been made clear how practical men were selected by their 
fellow-men in all trades and callings to constitute courta of honour, 
conciliation, and arbitration, for the hearing and adjudication of all 
questions, differences, and disputes arising in their respective trades 
and professions, or in the course of domestic misunderstandings. 
Only those practical men who have had actual experience of such 
admirable arbitration courts can adequately appreciate their worth : 
the precision, simplicity, costlessness, and speed with which they 
dischai^o their duties. The cases were rare wluch required appeal 
beyond those courts of first instance. The courts of second instance 
were constituted in a similar manner, from members of the central 
bodies of the various trades and profeasiona. All the arbitration 
and conciliation courts were free, it being the very essence of 
justice that the poorest and the richest should stand absolutely 
equal before the Judge. The State, therefore, bore the entire cost 
of all those courta. They were a part — the deep and worthy 
foundation of the entire post-Revolutionary judicial system. It has 
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been explained how the members of the Tarions arbitration cooita 
were cbosen, and wliat were thoir methods of procedure.* The 
following table will afford a clear view of the system which formed 
80 admirable a judicial training-school, and from whence the nev 
magistrates and judges wore selected. 



Constitution of tbb Coubtb of Honour. 

Local branches of traders, workers, professors, literators, mer- 
chants, etc., ench appointed its own court of honour, coneisting 
of ten, or more members, according to the requiremente of the 
locaHty. These courts arbitrated and adjudicated upon all caoaes 
and cases of a private or business nature which concerned Uis 
members of the respective callings. The hearings were ab^Dlutely 
private. Any breach of trust by a member of a court of honour 
was punishable by fine and dismissal, and incapacity for Any 
future public oftico. The State paid all members of the court and 
of all courts. The members of a court of honour (M.C.H.) were 
elected for life, and were only removable by voluntary resignatios, 
or any offence against the national laws, or failure of health ; their 
election followed the principles which governed all elections t and 
was by ballot. No case couM be taken before a higher court until 
it had first been adjudicated upon by a court of honour. 

The Woiibn's CounTS op Honoob awd Arbitration J had to 
deal solely with domestic cases, and questions concerning the wel- 
fare and protection of their sex generally. Only single women 
were eligible as officers and officials of the courts, and only married 
women were eligible as dames of honour and arbitration ; and in 
order to prevent the public service from unduly encroaching apon 
the home duties of the latter, their attendances were restricted by 
the statute to three altcmnto days a week, and a maximum of two 
hours on any one day. Members of the Women's Honour Court 
were entitled to the prefix " honourable " before their names, and 
of the Higher Arbitration Courts to the title for life of "Lady.** 
Id all other respects the rules and regulations which governed the 
men's courts governed theirs also, except that there was no further 
public magisterial service open to them. The age-limit (comple- 
tton of the sixtieth year) at which all public officers were obliged 
to retire — members of Parliament, judges, magistrates, civil ?er- 
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Tants, ftnd officials of every description ' — included the women 
also. Thia wise law not only secured the healthy infosion of new 
life into all the State and public servicea; it kept open also a 
constant avenue for promotion. Breach of confidence by a mem- 
ber of the courts of either sex, in addition to the penalties already 
indicated,! forfeited also the right of title. 

Throughout the country, in Jubilee times, charitable institutions 
of every conceivable sort bore witneea to the exquisite sensibility 
and depth of heart (never mind the occasional shallowness of head) 
of the great British people. Kobje as many of those institutions 
were, the management of many required considerable winnowing 
and wisdoming. A more painful sight to eye and heart than 
was afforded by the tasteless hidcousness of too many of the poor 
uniformed creatures sheltered by the sad cold chority-hond in 
those times is not easily imaginable. The reforms, and bettered 
condition of the nation generally, inaugurated by'the Revolution, 
gradually superseded nearly all Jululeo charities. Unprotected 
orphans became the care and charge of the State, as did unpro- 
tected children of any sort. They were not allowed to be accum- 
ulated in doleful charity-heaps, but were individually boarded in 
carefully selected homes at the expense of the State, and thus 
assured the warmth of family att-entiou and affection. Over such 
cases the women's guilds and courts retained a watchful super- 
intendence until the childrun reached the age when they could 
independently support themselves. 

The improved condition of the nation, the prevailing justice of 
Govornmcnt, was a practical security against the continuance of 
such helpless classes as saturated the country with misery in 
Jubilee times, and of which the "charities" only touched the 
outermost fringo4 "Charity" received another interprctatirm 
after the Revolution. "Charities" had scarcely an interpretation 
at all. Justice had eclipsed them so entirely that a later generation 
knew not the meaning of the word in its concrete plural form. 



CONSTITDTIOS OP TBS COTTRTa OP ArBITRATIOH. 

Trade Unions, literary and professorial associations, chambers of 
commerce, and all guilds, appointed their own courts of arbitration, 
cooaisting of ten or more members, according to the requirements 
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of the particular centre. The primary object in all cases wsf) to prerebt 
any delay in the trial of causes. The Arbitration Courts, besides 
adjudicating upon causes arising in their vwn guilds and uniouat 
were also Courts of Appeal (of first instance) to the Honour Couzt& 
All causes were heard in private, and the same stem rules appliedfl 
to the members of the arbitration courts (M.C.A.) as to tho«e offl 
the inferior and superior courts. Election was by ballot and for 
life, dctcrminablo only by resignation, or offence against the law. 

Remember, that the Revolutionary Codex left no law open to 
ambiguity. An offence against the laws was not liable to an] 
misinterpretation j it might be said required no iuterpretatioii, 
inasmuch as it bore its meaning on its face. Truth, honour, ant 
honesty were the absolutely indispensable quali&catioua of thaJ 
humblest or highest members of the judicial system. Any proved 
offence, wliether of pecuniary, moral, political, or other sort, 
inevitably terminated tho offender's tenure of office. There was 
no Jubilee " Justice " in the prisoner's dock one moment and on 
the magisterial bench five seconds afterwards. That was the ordcrfl 
of the day in Jubilee mud-period. All officers of the Courts, high^ 
and low, were appointed for life, upon conditions as to conduct 
similar to those of the justices. Tho pay of all concerned in the 
administration of the law was on the highest possible scale, for 
above the necessity of temptation. Personal merit was the only 
qualification for judicial appointments, and any attempt at nepotism, 
favouritism, or politicalism, most heavily penul. (lu the case of 
mixed suits in either the Courts of Honour or of Arbitration, th« 
said Courts were empowered to appoint joint-committees consisting 
of equal numbers from each section concerned.) 

After five years' service in either of those Courts, mtnibcrs 
eligible for selection as maglalratcs, and after ten years' service 
judges. The magistrates were also eligible for selection as Jadc^cs-J 
after three years' service. The magistrates and judges wura' 
nominated by tho ^linistor of Public Justice, and appointed aft 
confirmation by a Joint Committee of tho two Houses of Parlia-' 
ment. Thus was provided a class of men drawn from all the greafrj 
practical avenues of the nation — military, naval, profesaionaL 
literary, commercial, trade, and labour, trained in the brave stem 
school of experience and fact, chosen first by their fellow-men to 
judge oTor them, and after a long trial-period available for the 
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tiiehest offices in the national administration of justice. Judges 
and magistratea were thus trained by livinjr contact with fact, 
instead of dead contact with mediaeval verbiage of Cokes upon 
Littletons, Littletons upon Biggletons, Chitty's Contracts, Croke's 
Reports, Addison's Torts, Oliphant's horses (*' implements of trade " 
to be divided into three),** Leading Cases in Equity^ meaning mis- 
leading cases in iniquity, etc. There was a thrice blessed end to 
all that. The whole mass of " learned " garbage got ended for ever. 
Post-Revolutionary reports of the Gaslight and Coke Comi>any, 
and of the Patent Water-Gas Company, record the substitution of 
Jubilee law-books in lieu of their ordinary fuel, for a space of no less 
than six months and eight days, during all which time the funiaces 
were fed by superannuated law-books, with a result, said the 
Tei>orte, " that never in the liistory of the Companies had more gas 
been produced in proportion to the quantity of material consumed." 

It was in that manner, and not by any Act abolishing lawyers 
«nd barristers, that the whole legal fraternity (59,652 strong, says 
the latest Jubilee Census, Vol. IV. page S5) melted into oblivion, 
gradually took to worthier work, and ceased to weary monkina any 
wore. 

To all Courts, officers of justice were attached, whose duties were 
to assist applicants in matters of procedure, etc. Everything waa 
of the most straightforward, businesslike, and simple nature. The 
entire procedure in all cases was the business of the Courts, from 
the summoning of witnesses to the drawing up, or rather setting 
down, in plain, unvarnished, or unmudded English, of the plain- 
tiff's and the defendant's case. Justice was as absolutely free as 
the air of Heaven, and as pure and unpolluted. Mere Ittigiousness 
was rendered almost impossible by the adjudication of the Courts 
■of first instance, and, if attempted iu the superior courts, was pun- 
ished as one of the most serious misdemeanours before the law. 
Crimes such as were common in Jubilee times were scarcely known 
after the Revolution. This was the Jubilee order of things : — 

1. AcknowledgOil and tolerated floating population of habitual 
-criminals at large — about 30,000. 

2. Annual, or ratlior perennial population of drunkards proceeded 
iigainst for disorderly conduct — 180,000. 
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5. Anarchists, of the foreign sort, dTnamitards,* etc — all Uus 
liked to come to Great Britain — TariouBly estimated at from 2000 
to 6000. 

4. Normal prison and reformatory population — over 55,000. 

6. Number of cases of cruelty to children recorded by th« 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children — 100,000. 

6. Juvenile criminals and offenders committed and sent to 
reformatories, etc., in one year — 8000. (In England and WiltJ 
alone over 18,000 of such juvenile criminals are recorded in llu 
lost Jubilee census as so imprisoned.) 

7. Tota] annual iiumlicr of convictions of all sorts — abont 600,000. 
To all truly discerning men those cmel records show leas tKe 

criminality of the criminals than that of the vila Jubilee system 
which not only was responsible for them, but which actuallj 
created them, and kept them floating upon society, WhiUl 
human nature endures there will be human passions, and then 
will be errors bred of those passions — human vices, human crimen 
— -but never more such a hell-record of inhuman crimes as those of 
Jubilee times, in a country calling itself Christian. Let us inqain 
a little into some of that Jubilee criminality, and see if it was ths 
result of human weakness in the individual criminal, or of posilivtt 
and deliberate mauufacturo by the corrupt, cowardly, and degener- 
ate party-Government system of foetering and abetting the vilest 
temptations, side by side with a cowardly fear to tie up acknow* 
ledged and blatant crime, and abolish the hideous monster. 



* or this class of people, welcomed by Jubilee Party -gorernors, hen* i* a 
small record from &n 1894 newspaper : — 

** In London there &re 2000 Anarrliists ; their beadqaartcra are Id tfc« 
centre of one of the most crowded tboroughfaren of the metropolis. It w«j 
frota that centre, or Club, that the recent Simnish mii*<saore was inc«tt(<d 
[women and men blown to pieces in a theatre, by a dyuomita boaiK]. 
Amongst tho members of the 'Clab* is a fugitive Italian morderer, ttnder 
aentcnre of twenty ycara' penal servitude. These 2000 foreign iicouDdrpU *n 
the scum of Conlineutal gaoU, including an enormous (wrceutage of prtwti* 
tates' bullies. It is indtipntably duo to thutr presence in London that the 
atroets of the West End, and whole distnet^, swarm with foreign wonion of 
the worst type. The (inms of money stolen yearly in the Soho quarter an 
cnorrooos, and the connection of the thieves with the ContiocDt allows of 
the disposal of the property with the greatest ease." 

Empty your pockets, and visit one of the gambling hells of those for^t'-n 
scorn at any tima after midnight ; see them and listen to thcn>, and tbeo 
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The Juliileo definition "habitual criminal," applied to thirty 
thousand human beings, is a confession of the brutal civilization 
wliich manufactured the criminal, and dared not, therefore, fearlessly 
do away with him, by compelling him to labour usefully, and 
preventing him for ever from further desecrating God's earth and 
God's people. Here are some specimens of the ** habitual criminal " 
cut from the greatest newspaper iu the worlJ, within almost a few 
days of one another :— 

"Two men waylaid a passer-by, assaulted him, dragged him into (240) 
a side street, and robbed liim. The priBoners were old offenders, 
against whom a number of previous convictiouB were proved ; the 
magistrate told them they were curses to the parish, and he com- 
mitted them to prison for two months." 

Habitual criminals, well known to be so, "the curses of their 
parish," found guilty of the cowardliest of crimes, hindered in their 
career for jast two months, and then let loose again to hide in dark 
corners, and recommence their street brigandage. >Vlmo6t at the 
same time two other such habituals were being tried before another 
magistrate; one of them had "served" forty years, and the other 
tliirty years, at various times, for larcenies of one sort or another. (247) 
At another court a habitual criminal was convicted of larceny; he (248) 
was described by the police as "a terror to the locality," had been 
" up " at that court alone four times — but his longest sentence had 



dooido for a bowildfired Englishmnn vho were more utterly vilo and con- 
tflmplible, those marder-plotters, thicTes, and anarchists, or the party niud- 
])oUticiaDS. who welcomed them to polIuU our brave island with their cowardly 
plots for the wholesale maasacrv of friendly foreif^ people, and er«a of our 
own men and women. The Times of those days described s riait to another 
of their haunts, and said : — "A collection of more daugerouB-Iooking per^oDu 
has rarely been collected in a criminal dock. They consisted almost ex 
cliuively of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, the latter being the choicest 
Bpocimeus of petroieuses. They * aang * choice aonga, invoking every kind of 
destmction by dynamite upon respectable people and property. Such 
' Clubs' ought to be swept off the face of the earth." 

Yet, in face of all those things, the Government Home Secretary (of the 
usual Jubilee banister type, all words and windbaggery) and the British 
Party Government, did nothing. That would be "to interfere with the 
liberty of the subject." Jubilee Ministers, of party mud-slime sort, were 
utterly unable to diatinguisli between Oodly liberty, and murder-Ucence ! 
How could they 1 — their own so-called Government was but Anarchy glo&sed 
over with smooth lies. They naturally had a real, though UJacans<jiou4, 
sym]iathy with the other anarchists. 
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been fourteen days, and after each sentence he was " free " «^ 
to prey upon his helpless victims. At the some court, on the na« 
day, a man was brought up, one of a fearful class known in Julnl(« 
tinicfl, and described in the papers as *' prostitutes* biilliee," f« 
bashing his wife and another woman, both nnfortunateii, inA 
boots, fiat, and knife, in a manner which need not 1>e dcteribed 
here ; he had been convicted of the same brutal offence on thre* 
previous occasions. In this case the verdict was tantamount to 
Baying, " Lock him up again for a few months, then let him ouV" 
1248*) actually to murder his wife and other unfortunates. In anotiifr 
case (of robbery with violence) the prisoner had thirteen prerioos 
(219) convictions proved against him. Sometimes whole batches of tbe$« 
rufEuns would bo caught and brought — six at a time-^" well-known 
thieves," before the magistrate — and let oif, because of some fUv 

(250) in the prosecution. 

'*H. IT. Collin, an old man, was waylaid by two men- Onei 
him by the throat, whilst the other robbed him of all he 
they then kicked and otherwise ill-treated him. The det«ctmi 

■ caught these worthies ; they turned out to be well known, and A 

■ number of previous convictions were proved against them for high- 
H way robbery with violence. One of them had undergone a sentence 

■ for manslaughter J both of them lived upou the prostitution oi 
I women." Their regular meeting-place was a well-known pubIi^ 
I house, described by the police as " the resort of loose cfaanwtcf% 
I and in a neighbourhood which it was dangerous for penions to 
r frequent." Robberies were of nightly occurrence, but people were 

frightened to give evidence owing to the intimidation to which they 

(251) were subjected by the friends of the accused. The judge said 
he could not understand why such pubHc-housca should be lioenmL 
Poor Jubilee judge, dost thou not know that the lioeniios 

(262) magistrates, like their masters, are political sUmo-things, bred and 
made fat by the liquor-prostitution of the masses 1 And thus yoQr 
Jubilee civilization kept a floating stock of thirty thousand of such 
and other criminals upon Jubilee society. Thirty thousand of 

■ tluU sort, and certain thousands of unconvicted criminals of tlie 
I company-swindling-directorial-Cabinet-Minister-sort M.P. 

I "Five men attacked and brutally assaulted a Custom-Houas 

■ officer, knocked him down, kicked him, inflicted severe woondi^ 
P and left him for dying. One of the gang was caught, and twenty 

|258) previous convictions proved against him — the uthcia made otL" 
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Whnt (lid it matter?— six mote or less out of a permaTiont floating 
population of habitual criminals thirty thoasand strong. Thirty 
thousand habitual criminals ! And that number did not include 
tlie "great thieves who go scot-free ;" they were not so strong in 
numbers, but infinitely stronger in power and performance of 
mischief. 

The 180,000 perennial Jubilee drunkards. 

Keader, you may remember that report of a brave Jubilee 
School Board Inspector,* wherein it was recortleJ that in his 
district of stirving children, overcrowded incost-dens, hcOldesflla- 
tion of misery, hopelessness, and wretchedness, to 429 bread shops 
there existed 912 public-houses. It should be written that the 
429 bread shops existed ; the 912 public-house hells throve. That 
was but a sample of the whole of London j in many districts the 
domination of the drink-hells was yet more pronounced. Even 
the courtly Titneg newspaper — a strong supporter of the " rights " 
of public-house land and public-house peers — had to confess, or 
did confess in a moment of unwonted candour, that " there are far 
too many puhlic-houses. The temptations thrown in the way of 
weak humanity are too many and too strong. The brewers and 
the distillers are too powerful; and the system of Hied houses' 
lends to all sorts of abuses." A wonderful admission that, and 
not to be lightly passed over ; " The brewers and the distillers and 
their system too powerful." Their work — 180,000 perennial 
drunkards; their reward — peerages ! And perennial, or hereditary 
power of Government in Great Britain. Perennial ! Yea, per- 
ennial when it shall be a perennial law of the long-suffering God that 
vice and the abettora of vice shall perennially rule mankind. 
Otherwise not perennial, except in the sense of the Jubilee- 
party-slime-govemment. 

You must be brought to realise a little, O British people, what 
that population of 180,000 peronniid drunkards really meant: — 

There was a Society in Jubilee times called the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Try to realise whnt underlay 
the necessity for those charitable watchers over the heli'less inno- 
cence whom the Almighty Father of us all— with divine supremacy 
of wisdom — ontmsted to mankind in the form of perfect depend- 
ency^ in order that the sweet mysteries of heavenly tenderness and 
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infinite love should be for ever renewed in man. The strong i 
thus tutored in luve-worship and protection of the weak and hdf^ 
less, — tfiat, the never-varying God-leBSon to mankind. Ic r. 
constats the myatcrious, unconscious, and divinely peremiitl tini 
between the Eternal Creator and His creation : — 

"I send for ever into the world the little child — helplen 
innocent, pure and undetiled, whom to neglect one day is to tUj; 
whom to protect is the great privilege of man. It is My bond 
unto thee, man. As thou ehalt guard over the angel-weakoMto^ 
thy son, so will I guard over thee ; and as thou guardeai over tti« 
little children I entrust to thee, so will I guard over thee. Aid 
verily I have set My Law of Laws upon the Uttle child, and I will 
never depart from it In the little child is My love and My tni*t 
to the sons of men. And in him shall all reward and punishment 
lie. For this say I ever unto m;in : For evermore, from the fiiit 
d;iy of the creation down unto the latest day when life ahail mov* 
in the created world, the little child is My message, which as thoa 
shalt hearken to, undorstaud, and ful&l, so shall thy rewaxd or 
punishment be. For it shall be that if thou guardest the purity 
and innocence of thy child, and shalt train him in mnnful ways, 
80 shall he grow up maufal to continue thy strength, thy love, thy 
worth, and all that is good in thee. But if thou neglecteet My 
great tmst, and neglectest thy son, and rearest him not in lore, la 
reverence, in truth, and complete manfulness — which is virtue— 
verily I say unto thee, thy child shall work thy ruin. Tboo 
rearest thyself the rod that shall break thine own back. If thot 
withdrawest from the child the needful protection, and rearest >*>« 
iu falsehood, in wickedness, and in corruption, thou art in btM 
reariug the nation which shall effect thine own overthrow.** 

World of men, is that mighty Qod-lesson understood by yoal 
Think you it was understood by Jubilee mankind 1 How wtn 
thoy roaring their children t Is it true that Jubilee mothers, in 
vile example of undress and worldliness, taught their sous 
impudicity from their earliest childhood?* That there existed in 
one city, supreme in Christian civilisation, 60,000 little childiea 
wanting food ? That the place of the Jubilee mother, in 100 OOv) 
cases, had to be taken by the Jubilee Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children t So that down to the year 1894 such Society 
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bad to record 23,000 cases of child-neglect and starvation, 10,000 
cases of violence to little children, 5000 cases of child exposure by 
begging, and 2000 cases of child-immorality. Altogether 100,000 
little child-lives involved in that sad work of a Society so worthy ; (255) 
but of tho need for such a Society how infinitely unworthy I 

" Verily I say unto you : I have set My Law of Laws upon tho 
little child, and will not ever depart from it. In the little child ia 
My love and My trust to mankind, and in the care which man 
bestows upon the little child slmll all rewaixl and punishment lie." 

The brewers and the distillers and their *' tied-housea " arc too 
powerful and tend to all sorts of nbuses ; there are brower-peers 
and brewer-legislators ; thei/ make tht^ laws. There are brewer and 
publican justices of the peace and magistrates, and they carry on, 
in their own way, those laws. Let us see how. Has the reader 
forgotten the slum-manifesto of Curlyle Democritus, with ita 
awful pastor-record of the Great Wild Street orgies ? Ixrok back 
at thatj* and then ponder over these other beer and distiller-kings^ 
orgies. All the quoted records which follow are derived from the 
most authentic of all the Jubilee archives, to wit, the TVmeff 
uowspaper of the Jubilee era. Wherever any record is from 
another source it shall be stated : — 

** The attempt to clear the streets of persons in a state of simple 
intoxication was beyond the power of the police, and we have now 
reAched such a point of affairs that unless drunkards are very 
disorderly, or absolutely incapable of motion, and without friends 
to take charge of them, arrests arc never made." (SfiO) 

Lose not the significance of that, O reader ; it meant that for 
every one of the 180,000 besotted wretches ''taken up" before 
mugiatrates for dUordtrrly drunkeunoss, there were ten or more, no 
less bestial, "taken up" by their friends, to make work, in their 
homes and alum-dens, for the Society for the Freventiou of Cruelty 
to Women and Children. 

In the Jubilee commemorative year 1887, three-quarters of a 
million women signed a memorial to the good Queen Victoria, 
praying her to close the public-houses on Sundays. " Let us have (267) 
one day in the seven free from the cruel drink-fiend, British 
Queen, one day when we can see our children not beaten, aud 
ourselves not kicked and bached by besotten beast-men." 

• pAge 85. 
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The deptb of meaning and the awful necessity of thatpnje^ 
the poor British women, perhaps their Jnbilee GoveniBMlt 
" Parliamentary Return " will make manifest : — 

"During' the past three years (inclading the period of tk 
women's petition) there were 442,736 convictions for drunks 
ness in England and Wales alone, and nearly ten per cent of tka 
occurred on Sundays," 

But the poor British Queen could do nothing. Briiub I^B^ 
men took care of /Aa^; British Party mea made tlie Uwf^ Ur 
poworful amongst them owned the breweries, distillerieei nt 
public-houses. "So you must continue to be bashed and jovr 
children starved and kicked, even on Sundays, O threo-qoarten ^ 
a million British women, otherwise wo of the brewer, distiller, ud 
public-house sort will make lees profits." Hero is a light-fioah iato 
drink in the army: — "In one regiment of the Royal 8co» 
Fusiliers there were seven hundred cases of drunkenness in «x 
months ; that fact came casually to light owing to one of the mea, 
in a drunken Ht, having shot dead two of his comradesL" 

Wo hear of no withdrawal of the drink from that regimentf onlr 
withdrawal of the soldiers' ammunition. It would never tnit i 
Parliament of beer and distillery legislators to stop drunkenness ia 
the army. "Good heavens — rob us of two hundred thoossiui 
victims 7 " Not to bo thought of. " So long as you have a Pariia- 
ment made up of law and liquor traffickers, so long will you haw 
destitution throughout the country, aa the self-interest of thoM 
few prevents their passing measures for the benefit of the many." 

Let no mortal bo misled into the fancy that the occasional party- 
braying of Jubilee politicians portended any serious effort to over 
throw the villainous traffic, for it was quite true what the great 
" Thunderer " said on many an occasion : " The liquor tralSc, with all 
its effects on morality and social liberty, was made a mere counter in 
a game played by cynical politicians iu caucuses and division 
lobbies." 

There was a statesman in Jubilee times called Sir William 
Hnrcoart, and when he could get votes from the publican people 
he shrieked against *Mnterferinp" with the liquor traffic, and the 
three-qnarters of a million Jubilee women praying for help were 
unheeded by him ; he admired and quoted the bishop who said h« 
would sooner see England drunk than controlled in its hquor 
bestiality, or, to put it in its due Episcopalian eloquentiality, '*Le 
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[^ronld Booner see England * free' than sober " — free to mtird^r, free 
to baeh tender women, /ree to send hundreds of thousands of 
besotted beasts to conviction year after j'ear. But wait ; look at 
this other scene. Suddenly that great Jubilee statesman, named 
Sir William Harcourt, discovered that he might get more votes 
from the temperance than from the intemperance party ; thereupon 
he swallowed a\\ his rant about " freedom " and *' interference," 
H and offered to close all the public-houses, if only the poor silly 
™^ people wonJd give him their votes, and — O all Merciful, those were 
the godfl in Tsmol, in Jnbilne times ! 

In the previous chapter it has been said that Want was the great 
factor in the awful horrors of Jubilee prostitution ; that was the 
opinion of most workers amongst the poor — " sheer necessity " waa 
the cause. 

Some of the worthy pastors who worked, amongst the poorest 
said that ** strong drink " was also a potent cause, and in any event 

»wafi the considerable stimulating cause. 
There was no limit in the Jubilee era to the number of timea 
that a hopeless drunkard might be brought before the magistrates. 
At one court a woman had been charged with being drunk and 
■ disorderly in the streets two hundred and thirty times. 

Another woman was " charged " before the magistrates forty 
times, not including various attempts to commit suicide. Day 
after day, year after year, the police courts of London and Great 
Britain were choked with such cases, and worse. Ai for the 
coroner'a courts, one illustration will serve for a thousand. 

A child of four years had died from neglect — one of the 
hundred thousand cases brought to God's light by the brave 
Society for the Protection of Children. They had watched the 
woman — must it be written, the mother — of the chiM, because she 
had already killed one of her children by neglect and cruelty a 
year or two before, and had been imprisoned for the crime. The 

■ mother was one of the habitual Jubilee drunkards. Iler husband, 
m evidence, said that whenever he reached home his wife wna 
intoxicated and abusive, and — the children were all insured in the 
Prudential Office, and — the woman was "censured " by the Jubilee 
coroner, and let go to starve and murder her other children, who 
were all *' insured." Of that other hell-refinement, chiUl-life 
insurance^ let it only be known that it was no common thing for a 
mother to have "/orf" — not murdered, reader, not tortured by 
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neglect and slow starvation, only " lost " — (sweet, Jatilw 
' euphemism for the hcU-blackest craelty ever tolerated by brewery 
and distillery legislators and peers) — "lost" six or seven chiZdt«ii, 
all "iuaured." 

Here is an "Insurance" case with the prices fixed for the 
(280) murder-temptation : — 

A man and woman were sfummonod at Nortb London for 
neglecting their four children — Charles, aged 10; William, aged !^; 
Emily, aged 6; and Thomas, aged 4. The boy Charles was jns-ui^ 
for £9, William forXS, and Thomas forX3, 158. The giri Emily wa* 
a cripple, and could not be insured. She was allowed to sleep on i 
box, though without rlotlies ; the other little children were huddled 
on the bare boards, naked except for a few rags. They were in & 
shocking condition. The room was filthy and smelt ofienaiToly. 
The cluldren were all emaciated, and covered with vemin and 
dirt. Two of the younj^er children were brought into Court in 
that year of Jubilee 189*1 — a little boy aged 4, and a little giri 
aged 6, and neither of them was bigger than a baby of eighteen 
months. 

The Jubilee sentence on that "mother" was "three months;" 
after that period *' free " to complete the insurance-murders. 

One of the brave women of the Children's Protection Society, 
(2«7) "attracted by the frightful screams of a child — between ten and 
eleven at night — obtained entrance into the rooms of a man who 
was found beating a little four-yciir-old boy with the buckle-end of 
a strap, and, when remonstrated with^ bid the woman *Mind her 
own business, as the child was insured for £7, IDs., and was worth 
more dead than it was alive.' They examined the little child in 
the court, and found its back cruelly marked by the buckle, and 
one masa of bruises." 

Yes, murder was positively attempted in that way — for £7, 10«» 
— althoUi;h the Doctors, at a Royal Commission, or Lords' Com- 
mission, years before, had implored the British Government to 
stop that "insurance of children which was but a premium on 
murder." But had little Jubilee children votes, O Jubilee Gov- 
ernment? Assuredly not, any more than right hcuL BwindleiSi 
M.P. had bowels of compassion. 

S'ca, Parliament knew all about it; had they not had their 
Royal Commission, or Lords' Commission, years before upon it, 
and as usual nothing achieved, nothing but unending talk, and 
unending expense of printer's ink. 
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The committee consisted of two bishope, tbe Lord Chancellor, 
five Earia, and seven sundry Lords, To them speaks a medical 
officer of health. Here is some evidence from that Lords' G)m- 
mission or Committee t — 

" I am quite convinced that in cases in which the children of 
poor paveuta in my district were insured, the chief anxiety of the 
parents was to see their children dead. I have no doubt that 
insurance operates as an inducement to neglect children, and let 
them waste tiway. A sum of thirty shillings, or a much less sum, 
Avould bo a sufficient iuducemeut for a parent to neglect a child. 
... I have known cases where a child of two and a-half yeara 
old only weighed seven pounds." 

Another nieJical ofticor gave similar evidence. He said: "I 
have seen children with their tongues so parched ^tliat I have taken a 
knife and handed it to the mother, and said, ' Be merciful, and kill 
it that way.' . . . The Insurance Companies must be well aware 
that such cases occnrrcd." 

Many doctors from all parts of the country gave similar evidence. 
And Jubilee years passed on, and the Jubilee Bishops and Peers 
still sat mumbling in patent commission, in their Jubilee Jugger- 
nauth Car, which, with Mammon for driver, crunched on and on 
over tbe bodies of men and women, and over the bodies of little 
children. And the silent stars were above, and the Eternal God 
over them. And the Jubilee Lords, and the other slime things, 
talked on unceasingly. 

You have heard the merciful doctors and their evidence before 
the Jubilee Peers. Kow enter the Police Court and listen again. 
Here is one of the cjiacs on trial : — 

John Geo, and Sarah his wife, were charged with having caused 
the death of tiieir son by starving and neglecting him. All the 
children of the prisoners were "insured." 

The Magistrate : — "What wer^ they insured fort" 

Counsel for ihe Prisoners : — " I do not know the amount" 

The Magidrate • — '* What is tbe usual amount t" 

Counsel: — "Thirty shillings to two pounds. And for that 
amount they pay a penny or more per week." 

Ma'jislrale : — " Then, for a penny a week, a child just born can be 
insured, and the parents get the sum of two pounds, or so, when 
it dies?" 

Ortdwei.— "Yea." 
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McujiMrate : — " And how much does it cost to buij a child 1 ** 

Counsel : — '* I do not know exactly ; about eight shillings." 

Magistrate: — **And the parents get a profit of aboat twenty-twv 
to thirtj'-twroshillingB." 

7%e Mcigisirate^a Clerk: — *'It is apromium on maxislan^terand 
murder I" 

Magistrate : — *' It ia scandalouBj and have you manjr InsatviM 
Companies like that % " 

CJcr*.— "Oh, plenty." 

O reader, those cases were going on all over Jubilee EngUiuL 
Tet people railed at the brutalised poor, not at the brntaliMd 
Purliumeiits who Imd cruached out humanity from their Tictun^ 
urifcil the love which God placed in every heart had dried up 
before starvation, filth, misery, and despair. 

At the end of the wotlii the Final Judge will see this case ala» 
1^72) when he tries those child-murderers: — 

An inquest was held on the body of Charles Wootten, who 
liad died from exhaustion by falling from bis Tan whijdt aelee;L 
The evidence of his widow proved that for years he had had t« 
work from half-past four in the morning until ten at night; tboM 
were his continual hours, and "he was wore out," . , . and tJi» 
van crashed over him and released him from further Jubilee 
toil. 

And a Duke was being "pensioned "at that time by Parliament 
with £600,000, because his great-great-grandfather was an Ass-iu- 
Ordinaiy to Charles the Second.* And another Duke later on win 
getting a quarter of a million or so from Parliament for a piecv 
of land which the Lord God had maJe, and which the British 
■(273) people by tbeir industry had enricheii They, the people, were 
to get the acre of land, and the Duke (descendant of him who 
shot hinieolf because he already possessed £500,000 which he 
did not kuow how to invest) was to get tlic quarter of a miUiort 
sterling. By what enchantment the Duke "owned" that laitili 
this Jubilee history hatli already recorded. 

And now to revert to the Jubilee Insurance Companies and the 
little children. This is an inquest on Henry Frederick, a littto 
^274) cliild {not insured, this little one) ; — 

(Witness a widow with four children, and the little starred 
one — dead), 

•Page 309, 
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CGToner," — " Were you at home much 1 " 

Widow: — "No, the children used to look after themselves. I 
"had all ray work to find bread for them." 

Tiie Jury : — " What could you earn ? " 

Widow: — " When there was work at the laundry, I would get 
three fihiUingft and ninepence for a day and a half. At other time9 
I would work at covering tennis-balls," 

Jury : — " What was the pay for thatt" 

Widow : — " Fourpence a gross; I could earn altogether about four 
ahillings and ninepence a week." 

She bad to keep herself and five children, and the rent was 
three Bhillings out of it. She had a son at work, a long distance 
away, who uacd to send her a shilliug, or a shilling and sixpence a 
Aveek, sometimes. 

Hie Jury : — **Do you mean to say that your family had never 
more than three shillings a week left for food and clothing?" 

Widow: — "Yea; I am compelled to make it do, we only eab 
dry bread for days together ; when I can spare the money, I give 
them a little butter. I have often worked until eleven at night- 
twelve hours a dfiy." 

Let the curtain fall, reader, and marvel no more that the 
heart and breast of a woman can be dxied up. When thou shalt 
have seen starvation and misery, iind twelve hours a day work, and 
three shilliugs a week balance of pay, then shalt thou condemn 
the poor. Meanwhile there is the Etoroal Judge, and He will 
condemn, perhaps, other than the poor. 

But get back to the drink, and hear these last words of a London 
magistrate : " It was impossible to sit for a month, or a week, or 
even a day, in any one of the London police courts without seeing 
how homes were devastated, domestic happiness ruined, and lives 
wrecked by the abuse of strong drink." 

And the abettors of that villainous trafBc were Jubilee England's 
"greatest," It was one vile ubiquitous mud-stream of "law" and 
*'■ liquor." Enough 1 Enough I 
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You who would understand Jubilee England, look not to thu 
laws and lawyers, nor to the coui-ta and judges, nor to the peers 
and politicians. Look to the silent and patient multitude ; look to 
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the societies who tried to undo the wide-spreading evils n{ t^ 
governiiig pollutiona ; look to the heroic men pursuing Ea^-tiinii 
greatness far away from the corruption of place and paitj. U 
was a nation too brave And beautiful to be lost. 

*' mighty British Oak, sore beset with Temain, send from Iky 
knotty heart's strength new flood of potent sap to swell out (^ 
giant limbs, and shako the foul creeping things clear from tiy 
branches. mighty and invisible Power of good, permit art 
this glorious people to decline : send from all corners of the uftb 
and heaven thy storm-winds and thy purging winter-blast to i*Iub 
off the poison-growths from the British Tree of Life. For the 
people are in their heart a God-fearing, earnest nation ; it is odIj 
the governors who are vile." 

Thus had answered Carlyle Dcmocritua those who, in the «idj 
days of the Revolution, still mad with the sufferings ther had 
endured, had wanted to carry fire and sword among all iht 
children of Mammon. In that prayer ha had answered them, and 
they let him pursue his way. 



We can but dimly record the immeuFity of the reforms which 
the Revolution established in the judicial system of the conDtir. 
Closely analysed, wo see in them no particular innovation Uif- 
where, but rather a Tiniversal burning up of unutterable abosei; i 
wiping away of vermin and verminous excrescences everywhert 
The British Oak tree was left unharmed, but cleansed of the le^ 
and political elimc of ages whicli had been allowed to gather then. 

For instance, in all the old various millions of legal, medicvaiv 
Terbose twaddle-volumes, it was nowhere an offence for a man's 
dng to bite and tear a child or adult, provided it was the dog** 
first human feast. Now, although the whole codex of the Bevola- 
tion consisted of only one moderately sized volume, that dog- 
matter, anil a thousand kindred matters, were settled in a verr few 
h'nes. Under *' Injury " was the following : — "Whoso by himself, 
his servant, his animal, his machinery, or by whomsoever or what- 
soever is his, or employed by him, or to him responsible in any 
manner directly or indirectly, accidentally or wilfully, by neglect 
or otherwise, causcth harm to another, — to that other shall he ba 
responsible, and shall make reparation." 
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Jubilee Parliament would have required fifty "Acts" of some 

thousands of clauses to have conveyed one-tenth of that law, and 

other fifty *' Acts " of more thousands of clauses to amend the 

^'first fifty " Acte," and iJum would not have achieved the simple 

and just result of the one Revolutionary law. 

Under the word *' Reparation " the codex set forth: — "The 
jury, aaaistcd and directed by the judge, ahnll determine in every 
case, upon the evidence before them, the nature of the reparation, 
whether it shall be by restitution, fine, compensation, imprison- 
ment, or one, or any, or all of them." 

It must be remembered that after the Revolution all cases were 
tried by practical men, not by mere windbags and horsehair wigs. 
The training of the Revolutionary magistrates and jud^jee has been 
already explained. Plaintiff and defendant came before the courts 
equal ; no pleaders, or paid liars, were tolerated any more. Pure, 
simple justice existed, unchoked by Coke or Littleton. Poverty 
on one side, and wealth on the other, made no diflterence. Before 
the angnst majesty of the pure Revolutionary courts of justice the 
poorest stood level with the king. Money could avail neither 
party. The poorest suitor, or the richest peer, enjoyed common 
privileges. It went ill with the court official who should slight a 
poor suitor. The Balance which the Revolutionary courts set up 
swerved not for mortal man. The age of Mammon was dead ; 
right alone could turn the divine scales. Thai was the only weight 
in British courts thencuforth. 

We have said that the entire laws of Great Britain were compre- 
hended in one volume of i)imp1c, unndulterate<l plainncae of state- 
ment. It is impossible to do more than indicate some of the 
contents of the great codex. Life-insurance of children was for- 
bidden. Labour instuance was permitted — that is to say, a child 
might be insured even at its birth against accident and dependency, 
but no payment resulted in the event of its dcnth before the age of 
adult work-years — twenty-one for males, and eighteen for females. 
Nor could any money payment whatsoever be made to any person 
on behalf of an insured, other than to those dependent on the 
deceased for support — unless by the written order, or testament, of 
the insured after the completion of his or her majority. The Com- 
pany Laws have been mentioned in an earlier chapter.* Briefly 
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a public company was treated precisely aa a private trader. Every 
director and managing person concerned and interested in a conr 
pany was made absolutely responsible for all acte and deeds of tbe 
whole bo<iy of directors and managers, just the same as in the ca£« 
of a partner in a private bueinesa. He was also made responfiiHe 
for every statement made in prospectus or re[>ort, and not onl/ 
responsible in the amount of his immediate interest in the com- 
pany, but responsible to any and every shareholder to the extent 
of his private fortune also. The Revolution did not tride wilh 
fraud} nor with dcfrauders. It held that the greater the man who 
robbed, the more *' noble " the thief, the greater waa the scoundr«L 
£25,000,000 sLerliiig a year were no longer sucked from tbo 
earnings of a contiding people into the endless maw of company 
thieves. The Revolutionary net might now and then perhaps let 
a minnow escape, but not a whole. It was not a Jubilee net by 
any means. Quackery of ol! aorta waa so efifectually suppreaaed — 
mainly by making an advertiser absolutely responsible for every woid 
he advertised — quite irrespective of one or one thousand fools who 
might come forward to " prove " that the quack or hia quackeiy 
had cured them of all evils under the ean, that early in ths 
twentieth century a Jubilite would have imagined, from the deartk 
of soap, pill, and patent-medicine advertisements, that all diseMM 
had disappeared, and twentieth century folk required uo wash- 
ing. Distilled water could not be sold by plausible Italian 
thieves, even of the titled sort, aa a cure for cancer at haU- 
a-guinea a bottle ; idiot British editor vowing that the water 
(181) was a true gift of the gods, notwithstanding. The medical _ 
guild courts exercised a check on such conduct, and the liki 
of it. Advertisers altogether were compelled to accommodattfl 
themselves to truth and fact. The Revolutionary era traded, 
neither in lies, subterfuges, nor ubiquitous cant, the prevailing! 
characteristicB of the entire Jubilee period. Jubilee statesmen,] 
perhaps rightly enough, had been considered fit objects for vulj 
display on advertisement boards, or at the back of useful papers;^ 
no one objected in those timc^, and it must be confessed with vtxf* 
abundant reason. But the Revolutionary stateamea wen 
England's best and noblest, most truthful, not most lying- mort 
honest, not most fraudulous ; and woe betide him who dai«d to 
pollute the name of the man of honour and worth. It was n4 
left to public men to protect themselves against such degradlni 
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offenaiveness. England's great men were England's pride ; their 
names and their glory her keen solicitude. The Board of Public 
Prosecutors were responsible for all duties in connection with 
the protection of their honour, so far as abuse, slander, or libel 
by public journals, advertisements, or otherwise, was concerned. 
Half the giu-heUs in Jubilee times would be called by the name 
of Jubilee statesmen or British heroes. That was possible then ; 
but it was not possible afterwards. England treasured hit hero- 
titles, and jealously guarded them against pollution; no name of 
a national hero or statesman could be used as a trade-mark or 
designation of goods without permission of the individual if he 
were living, or of the Council of Public Prosecutors were he 
dead. Owners of wox-nonaenscs had to obtain a man's written 
permission before they coald imitate the god-image of him. 
Criminals and Jubilee stjitesmen they were free to appropriate 
unasked, but no others. The law of libel was altogether simpli- 
fied. Freedom of the Press was not allowed to mean filthy 
licence of the Press. There was an end of mud-gutter Jubilee, 
so called — perhaps very properly called — "Society papers," 
besptattering every decent name with scandal and base insinuation, 
their whulo business to sniff out the unsavoury in human character; 
the Bwine and jackals of the Press, to whom all wholesome food 
was repugnant, and whose instincts led them only to the dung 
heap. Tlie dishing of such ragouts for society curs as base as 
themselves ceased with all other Jubilee barbarisms. The libel 
and slander trade was no longer a business in which a man could 
defend himself only with the certainty of ruinous expense to hia 
pitoket, whether he won or lost his case. The licensed Jubilee 
lihf Ucr had to cease his trade after the Revolution. If any journal 
insulted the king because he was a king, or a peer because he 
was a peer, or any public man because he was a public man, or a 
hero because he was a hero, — and because the mnd-jounial was 
infinitely vilo ; not the kinj^' or the peer, the public man or the 
hero, had to ruin himself to punish foul libel. That had become 
the duty of the State. A healthy generation could not, and would 
not, tolerate an atmosphere of pereuuial mud and stench, and 
** Society Papers," being unable to live in any other than that 
vitiated atmosphere, died. 

The laws of marrisge, divorce, and broach of promise, were con- 
fliderahly changed Insanity, criminal conviction, and drunkcnuesv 
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were made grounds of divorce. Insanity, because it condennM 
Ibo Bane partner to needless misery, to an uunatural and ua- 
healthy life, and the progeny to infamous danger. Only the mi 
cant of a Jubilee era coald have so long tolerated the honibk 
burden of being bound by such a foul custom. If the inssae re- 
covered, there was no security against a relapse. MoreoTer* shouU 
a cure be effected, the divorced waa free ; and for one «uch ca» 
there were a hundred which did not recover. I>runkenness m ft 
ground for divorce was a law after the Bevolutiou, but happilj 
had not often to be called upon, because the vice had practicallT 
disappeared; still, it remained in the codex. Whatever migh' 
the grounds of divorce, no man was permitted to retain any ni' : , 
thnt the wife brought to settlement. If thero wero children, i 
portion had to be settled upon them ; if none, it reverted entirelv 
to the woman or to her family, never mind how guilty she miy 
have been. The Revolutionary laws were on too noble a basis to 
permit a man to profit by a wife's error, crime, or misfortone. On 
the other hand, reasonable provision for the divorced wife had to 
be made in every case by the msn in cases where she had not her own 
provisiun, according to his position and to the circumstances oocih 
sioning the divorce ; but always provision — never mind how guillt 
the wife ; otherwise there could be no divorce. Wise laws mvtst 
regard all sides, and not only one side. Let the evidence be what 
it will, thero ia no mortal to be so damned for the errors of ps^ 
sion by his or her feUow-men that hope shall be entirely and for 
ever cat off. A woman left without provision is worse than 
killed. No true system of justice shall punish mercilessly ; else it 
is not justice, but mere revenge. Leave the door open to reform ; 
where that is barred, it is not a porch of heaven or of earth, but of 
hell. Even when the "habitual criminal "was removed forever 
from the society of his fellows by a wise penal code, he was only 
removed to prevent him from harming others — removed to the 
penal settlements, where work and duty (i.e. a useful life) warn 
compulsory to him, and fur which reason he was free who had onc« ■ 
been a slave, since habitual criminality is not freedom, bat is an 
awful and unutterable slavery to the Infernal One. In order to 
prevent any temptation to unnecessary litigation, there were clear 
limits set t<i the provisions required in cases of divorce. They were 
severe where the offender was the husband, and proportionately L'ght 
if the offence was on, or provoked by, the other side. Forthermoiv, 
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the sexes were made equal before the law, and the grounds which 
eiiahled the man to sue for divorce could be invoked by the womati 
also. The mischief and scandal of the Jubilee breach of promise 
laws were effectively remedied. In Jubilee times the weak woman 
bore the heaviest blame and the sorest burden ; on the other 
hand, the strong or the brazen woman levied a syetom of black- 
mail which did not compensate for the other evil, but made only 
iico eviU. The Revolutionary codex remcJied both of theoi. The 
laws were simple and clear, and their application no less bo. 
Breach of pronuse, with no ulterior harm than the change of mind 
of the parties, or party, was amenable to no punigliment at all ; 
why should it bo? But if a suitor induced a woman to forego her 
employment, he was responsible to the full amount of the income 
or wages he had caused her to lose. Xothing was considered 
beyond that. A just law refused to grant money allotments for 
'* feelings." An engagement entered into with an ignoble intent 
and act, or ignoble act irrespective of intent, was treated as serious 
crime, and was punishable not only by heavy pecuniary levies, but 
by imprisonment to boot. All money fines were laid down in the 
code, and were not left open as speculative temptations to black- 
mail They were calculated upon clear proportion of the income 
of the offender. Towards the support of a child the Jubilee sum 
was doubled — that was a minimum. But justice must take all 
things into consideration ; and, according to the position of an 
offender, tliat weekly allowance increased. On the other hand, an 
end was put to mere blackmail cases by the Courts of Honour and 
Arbitration. All those courts wore private, and they dealt with 
all cases between the sexes. Appeal to the High Courts was open 
to the parties afierwards. But if, after the adjudication of the 
courts of first instance, a case was continued merely for worthlees 
motives, the penalty upon the offender was severe, and carried 
with it abrogation of all monetary claim, and, in extreme cases, 
imprisonment. As a fact, however, such cases could scarcely 
occur ; in Jubilee times they had been the direct produce of 
shark-Uwyers, and they disappeared together with the producing 
cause. Perhaps the most difficult of all problems between the 
«exes are those arising out of what is conveniently called " incom- 
patibility of temper." Carlyle Democritus was too wise a legis- 
lator to slacken the laws of divorce in any undue manner. There- 
iore, beyond the equalising of the husband and wife before the law. 
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the Revolution made no change beyond what has already hn 
indicated, except in the simplicity of the proeednre. Bat9^«i> 
tion was granted npon eaaier conditionB, The conrta were nnlj 
able to effect coucilintion in roatrimonial canes ; any hopee in Uife 
direction could never occnr to practical legislators. Where famtlr 
influence has failed, the necessarily cold and inflexible band of ihf 
Jaw is not likely to avail. But a decided and simple code could, 
and did, mitigate many evils. Either party could obtain jodia'*! 
separation, instead of divorce, in cases where the heavier penaJty 
might have been obtainable, as in Jubilee time. Judicial sepan- 
tion, however, not being irrevocable, and ofton conducing tf> 
reconciliation at a later period, was open to husband and wife, lb* 
courts laying down very clear and definite roles in the matter of 
ample provision for wife and children. If the evidence before the 
court showed the wife to have been the AggreariTe or offendic^ 
party, the penalties and restriction bore more upon her ; if , on th« 
other hand, the husband was the prime offender, the pccuniaiy 
provision and other penalties exacted from him were more severt 
Unless for good cause to the contrary, the mother retained cltan:* 
of all the children up to the age of fourteen, after that age the 
children were allowed to choose with which parent they would 
dwell. The frequency and the conditions of visiting the children 
by the separated spouse depended upon the cause which had 
engendered the separation. The taw set no limit to the number of 
times parties might separate and reconcile. But, after one recoo- 
ciliation, the penalties upon the provoking or offending party were 
materially increased. 

There was one other species of sexaal relation known in Jubilee 
times, and productive of wholesale misery and mischief, for wast 
of definite legislation : that of " free " unions. After the Revola- 
tion such cfises were considerably diminished owing to the healthy 
marriage laws, and the stigma which rested upon bachelordom.* . 
A sane society saw nothing but the reprehensible in mud-cxiatencea I 
of any sort; whether they were commercial, political, connubial, 
or free-connubial. There trere such cases, and there probably 
always will be such cases. And the parties, being hnman, will 
be prone to suffer the usual incompatibilities. Now, it behove* 
wise law-makers to face evils, to stare them in the face, and make 
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them (the evils) disappear ; not let themselves be cowed, like 
ineffiibJe cowards, by any evil, or accumulation of evils. Men 
must not deal with dangora and difficulties in ostrich -fash ion — 
the tail feathers turned skyward, and the eyes buried in desert 
eand. " Free " incompatibilities having cause of quarrel could not 
try universal blackmail d la Jubilee breach-of-promise futility. 
The courts and the codex had very definite rules for such canes ; 
the only portion needing here to be touched upon being the pro- 
vision, or pecuniary one. Tired Lotharios were required to settle 
proper provision upon a discarded mistress. Freedom of the 
licence sort was not tolerable upon other conditions. Seldom 
■were the public ears offended by such cases after the Revolution ; 
not one ease in a hundred needed to appeiil beyond the Honour or 
Arbitration Coutte. The "free" laws were just; they did not 
assume unmitigated scaraphood for all Romeos, or unmitigated 
Mag<ielinily for all Juliets. A practical Carlyle Democritua said 
(with, and beyond, the poet Schiller) : — " A fox knows much, but 
a woman in love knows more ; and a woman not in love, but pre- 
tending to be in love, knows most" 

The cruellest scourge of society in Jubilee times was cunning 
self-seeking, liidden behind the mask of simplicity. The Revolu- 
tionary Courts distinguished clearly between the aliuriug playful- 
ness of kittenhood and the matured (and by no means alluring) 
Bcratchfulness of full-blown cathood. Wise laws overlook 
nothing ; they look into everything calmly, dispassionatelyy and 
absolutely without cant. 



I 



The Revolution left the railways in the hands of the Companiea.* 
With few exceptions they were worked infinitely better than any 
Continental railways under the direction of the State. Some of 
the great English companies were indeed models of able manage- 
inenL What the Revolution did was to compel all Companiea to 
*'levtd up" to the working of the best. Those which could not, 
for want of capital, were purchased by the State. The following, 
amongst other laws, were then made applicable to all the railways : 
— All Companies were held responsible for the due carrying out of 
the time-services printed in their time-tables. Any departure from 
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the contract time, except in caaes of accident, rendered the tiefialt 
ing company liable to a tine, summarily recoverable hj tk 
aggrieved passengers. A railway company could no more b« pT- 
mitted to deceive ita customers in the matter of the work foe 
which it was paid than any other public or private caterer. Tw 
days of fraud of any aort were past. If a company found it 
difficult to arrive within the period noti6ed in ita time-tables, iW 
company had to alter its time-tables, and not continue to dcoeivt 
the public. One minute in every hour's journey was allowed, 
after that the statutory fine was one penny on every ticket f« 
ovory minute later than the arrival-time notified in the tabl& 
Every company had to adopt the safeat and beat system of fankn 
and signalg, and in lighting and warming their carriagea. Tfa« 
labour conditions of all wore already safeguarded by the Labnor 
Laws. All Companies had to mark the names of their atatiotu m 
a sufficiently conspicuous manner, at minimum distances of thirty 
feet, along all divisions and walls of platforms, and no advertieemest 
was permitted to appear within six feet of any portion of the 
name-boards. All the station lamps had also to bear the name of 
the station upon them. Failure to light a carriage under a tunsel 
subjected a company to a summary fine which the aggrieved pai^ 
sengers could levy at the end of their journey, by lodging a com- 
plaint at the justice-toom of the station posL^flice.* With regud 
to the rates for carriage of goods, a very simple but stringent law 
was made. No preferential rates were permitted on the c 
of British goods, nor any evasion of that law by means of diacoim 
or otherwise ; the mileage rate, for rich or poor, of the same cla» 
of goods, was identical, whether the quantity wore large or amall. 
Alao the scandalous Jubilee preferential rates for foreign carriage 
were abolished, and in their stead all companies were compelled to 
reverse their old unpatriotic Jubilee policy, by charging one-tenth 
less upon British goods than upon foreign wares of the same 
description. The State laws discouraged com]>etition between 
companies, and by every moans induced co-operation instead. 
There was no longer any cost to the companies in obtaining Parlia* 
mentary legislation. The days of the barrietcr-harpios were ov 
No millions of capital were wasted f in mere senselcfis legal jab 
— a fact of great advantage to railway and all other compauiea. 
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■'inally, there was the Railway Guild, with its masters and men all 

ipresentcd — a kind of railway parliament in fact, where reforms 
[and improvementa wore considered and discussed, and whoso 

iueral meetings were attended by an official representing tli© 

Government, as a central authority in all railway matters. By 
^means of this assembly necessary changes and improvements wore 
made general throughout the whole railway service. 

Throughout all the agricultural districts of the Kingdom, the 
Government built light ruUways and couuocted thum with the great 
Trunk lines. As these light railways were erected on land owned 
by the State, and without ruinous fees having to bo paid to land- 
lords, land-agents, lawyers, or any of the old Jubilee bloodsuckers, 
their construction rarely exceeded a cost of from £3000 to £4000 
a mile. They proved a rich source of direct revenue to the nation, 
and the facilities they afforded to the farmers added a yet more 
valuable, though indirect, revenue to the country^a revenue of 
widespread prosperity. Not the Jubilee prosperity of a few, at 
the expense and degradation of the many ; but a prosperity 
wliich, like the equal sun, cast its radiance in the lowest as in the 
highest places, and lit the humblest village with a rosy glow 
of that healthy life which regained for this fair Isle her old poetic 
title of " Merry England." On all freights brought by the agri- 
cultural light railways to the main lines, 6i>ecial rates were made; 
and thus, and by other kinds of State help, Great Britain, in the 
twentieth century, grew to be once more a vast agricultural pro- 
ducing country. Its peasants were the bravest and sturdiest in 
all the world. " Sons of God " was written on the simple honest 
features of them alL Their children were once again the wonder 
of the world, — as in those old Roman times when the Roman 
mothers who saw them cried : " N<m Anijli mi awjeii.*^ 

The adulteration laws have been touched upon elsewhere.* 
That old Jubilee trick of advertising sawdust as gold-dust 
was as dead as cant ; Carlyle Democritus was in no way tolerant 
of it. To advertise a ware of supreme quality, and then sell ten 
inferior articles under the same title, was Jubilee dodge -business 
but was not permitted after the Revolution. The reader will 
remember that healthy lawt which required every article to bear 
marked upon its face, in unmistakable plainness, what it actually 
Imagine this Jubilee article uuder Revolutionary law ; — 



was. 
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"Divine Arabian Revelation ! A certain cure for asthma, 
croup, measles, obesity, chilblainB^ and childbirth." 

Imagine further, under Buch an advertisement, in plain hona} 
English : *' This preparation, price 3a. 6d. a packet of 8 raa, ii 
plain and unadulterated ground lentils ; obtainable in plain wrappei; 
under its proper title, and without the above named liea, for t«B- 
pence, or less, a pound," 

In Jubilee times the British Government directly "patented" 
that fraud, and others like it. and absolutely robbed the poblie 
out of £200,000 a year over the bargain. Let the dubioua rewkr 
(277) invest sixpouce and read a little book called "Quack Medicinee," 
which he will find to contain over 160 closely printed pages of 
Buch devil-swindlea, of which the above is but a very humble 
example. Post-Revolutionary British Government happily derived 
Bathing from infamous fraud of the quack specica, whereof indeed 
Jubilee Government was the supreme head. Was there not the 
" Sorrypebble Jubilee Mixture," guaranteed to make a lie look like 
ti-utht and '*The Sorrypebble Gin-TTell," guaranteed to fire ■ 
man's brains and render him fit for any bestiality or crime in ten 
minutest With a Sorrypebble for supreme quack, an infinity of 
transcendent qnackohes are inevitable. Perimta lidtis. 

With regard to *^ advertisements in jmhlic ihoivuffh/ar^" txat\ 
scenery was protected against desecration by advertisemeoSiL 
However much the land and the houses were the property of 4mJ 
owner and worker, yet was no man permitted to carry on offenaif^^ 
or obnoxious trades to the detriment or annoyance of his neigh boTix. 
And as vulgar advertiaementa, amid peaceful valleys and beautiful 
scenery, are amongst the most outrageous forms of nuisance, they 
were severely forbidden. Similarly, with regard to housea, the 
owner was limited to the exhibition of his own trade notices, and 
not permitted to rent his walla, or in any way disfigure them with 
extraneous advertisements. The beauty of the streets is the 
common property of every citizen. To vehicles the same law- 
applied; every trade vehicle had to bear its owner's name and 
distinctive number clearly upon it. The trade and calling of the 
owner might appear, but mere advertisement waggons were rigidly 
forbidden. All public vehicles came under the same law, and were 
restricted absolutely to notices concerning their own business or 
route. The unsightly Jubilee omnibus placards, the peripatetic 
advertisements (called sandwich men) disappeared altogether. Th« 
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rtreeta were laid out and presen-ed for traffic, and not permitted 
'.o be invaded by exhibitions of any deacription. The various 
:oanty and district councils jealously preserved them against 
iiefigurement by eouUees advertisers. 

The drink laws have been dealt with in many parts of this 
bietory. In a word, the Revolntion regarded drink (d^runkenness) 
48 the most heinous of all Crimea ; the worst, because it was the 
father of so many others. Murder committed murder and ceased. 
But drink instigated a thousand crimes, and was not satisfied. 
Three times convicted for drunkenness, and your beast-man came 
forth from the penal colony no more. That was the end of him, 
tnd, asfar aa this history is concerned, the end of further reference 
to him. 

With regard to the observance of Sunday, a word should be said, 
for the Revolution dealt with that matter in a bravo and character- 
istic way. In Jubilee timca, as has already been shown,* drunken- 
ness was at its height on Sundays, liquor Parliaments having quite 
cunningly arranged that matter. Every conceivable means of human 
recreation was carefully cut away from the people, except the recrea- 
tion of getting drunk, and of that, as we have seen, they duly 
availed themselves. Now, let Carlyle Democritus be praised, that^ 
supreme consummation of cant was made to go the way of all other 
Jubilee cunt. The public-houses existed no longer, so laws had 
not to be made for tbem. For all beside, the law was conclusive. 
No tcork on Sunday f That was emphatic and clear. It was to 
be a day of rest and recreation. " No work," says the pure, beautiful 
Bookitf the world; but it nowhere says, "No play." Consequently, 
with the exception of refreshment-houses (and only those whose 
assistants or owners — no exception was made — received an alter- 
native rest-day), every shop in the kingdom had to close. But, 
owing to the healthier state of public life, the shutter-horrors were 
almost entirely done away with, as no longer necessary ; and the 
streets, though without the bustle of business, were not without 
the refreshing brightness which tasteful shop-window decorations 
afTorded. All museums were open, and the parks were free for 
play in tlieir respective fields. All the cliief walks and avenues, 
and the grass plots near them, wero preserved for those who 
preferred perfect quiet ; but the ponds and the streams and the 
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playing 6elds were, under wise regulations^ free for the ycmng to 
play in and rejoice. " Ye eball rejoice," the Scriptures say eveir- 
wbere ; nowhere do the lovely pages say, " Ye shall be glam.* 
And where is rejoicing more pure and righteous than under Um 
fair canopy of heaven? Rejoice then, youns; ones of Eo^aa^ 
no more copped up in filthy murder-slums, where little childm 
starved and piuod I God's light and justice is everywhere; tlun 
is DO more poisonous gloom. Play, little children, and rejoiee 
greatly ; for herein lies the truest worship of God. Let us;, hoW' 
ever, he just to the Jubilee times ; they did permit one source d 
recreation in the porks, ainco boats were at all times for hire on the 
ornamental waters. That permission to play upon the water, bat 
not upon the land, is perhaps not altogether inscrutable ; had th« 
Jubilee governing folk an unconscious sympathy for a paatizno 
liquid nature! 

There was one period of sublime quiet, a beautiful com 
the lively day. At eleven o'clock bells were sounded in all 
parks, and play ceased until two in the afternoon. Durmg tbs 
eame interval all public buildings and all refroshment-hoosee 
closed ; only the churches remained open. In them, at half-pMt 
eleven, were held simple, godly services. Few were they who did 
not attend to hear the honest, truthful voices of the people's pastoral 
There was no cant-whine, no more of the soul-curdling throat- 
luonotone, as of mud-water gurgling through a half-choked pipe. 
Tlie voices of Men (not of Jubilee cant-prigs) allured true men to 
worship by their piety, sympathy, and manful counsel. The Eng- 
lish Sunday had become noble and true, like the national life. 
Few were they who did not visit the pastors' services after the 
great purification, or Revolution. Nonconformity had become a 
lost word. The nearest ai)proach to it was a much more fatal word, 
used to designate those who cut themselves from union with their 
God. Deformity that was called — an old word with an added 
meaning, half-contempt, half-pity. The English were ever a deep, 
earnest, and religious people. Even Jubilee cant could not kill 
the divine link in them. It had cruelly cloaked it, and suppressed 
it ; but killed it could not be, and it burst out in all its soulfol 
splendour with the reversion to the pure and pious worship which 
the Church reforms had established. 

Here is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all the extensions of 
the Revolution : the ubiquitous assistance furnished by the State 
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in connection with its administration of justice. There was a 
principlo which dominated or underlay all Carlyle Democritus'a 
legislation. The principle, viz., that it is better to support a 
man in danger of falling into the stream, than to grapple and fish 
him out of the mud-ooze i^ter he has fallen. Justice, legal help, 
was placed at every man's door literally, in this manner : — 

It has already been said that the Government erected permanent 
post-offices wherever there had been temporary ouea or agencies. 
In every post-office was a division set apart for judicial officers. 
Here a citizen could apply for any needful help under the sun of 
British law. The official directed the applicant as to the relief ho 
required, as to the court he should apply to. The making, record- 
ing, and registering of wills, and any occasions of transfer, were un- 
dertaken in them for the great central authorities. Wills, like all 
other post-Revolutionary documents, were no longer expressed in 
terms of atmo«t idiotic verbosity, but were recorded in honest, 
simple English. And, if the citizen desired it, the State provided 
official trustees. There were no foes for any of this work. The 
State taxes on wealth and the revenue from land * amply pro- 
vided all revenues, ns has been effectually set forth in earlier 
chapters. Very small matters often cause very largo distress; for 
instance, one objectionable man in Jubilee times could disturb the 
pence, convenience, and comfort of a whole neighbourhood. He 
could not continue to perpetuate a nuisance, even for a few hours, 
after the establishment of the Kevolutionary judicial system. 
Converting a back garden in a crowded neighbourhood into a cock 
and hen yard ; opening a fried-fish shop in a street thenceforward 
Tendered uninhabitable, and almost impassable by human kind, 
was not possible to on oflensive Briton after the Revolution. 
Such and kindred luxuries could only be indulged in with the 
written sanction of the majority of the neighbours of the would- 
be-frier-of-fish or cock-keeper. In one day, often in an hour, at 
no cost to the parties, a Court of First Instance heard and adjudi- 
cated upon a matter that required six months at Jubilee times, and 
ruinous expense. And now may the Law Chaj>ter end. The 
great codex was the triumph of the Revolution. There remained 
only to preserve it against desecration by future asinine commen- 
tators. The new Parliament, therefore, made it contempt of court, 
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and an act of treason against the laws, for any man to start any 
commentary business upon the groat codes. All the laws contained 
in it were aa honeatly clear and simple as human righteousness and 
truth could make them. If any douht existed on any law, the 
Revising Council at once took the matter in hand, and set the doubt 
at rest. The Revising Council was a permanent institution. It 
consisted of five judges selected by the Bench of Judges, ^ve lay 
members elected by the Central Chamber of Commerce, and five 
members elected by the professional associations. As all officers 
and officials had to retire after their sixtieth year, there was no 
stagnation posisible anywhere nor amongst this body ; and there 
was no possibility of the codex suQertng from the decay which hia 
overtaken less wise institutions^ The Revolutionary Council not 
only guarded over the purity and simplicity of the Code, but from 
time to time (with the sanction of Parliament) amended laws 
which had grown obsolete, and recommended new ones to Parlia- 
ment wlicn new were required. Mere bibliolatry was bravely 
guarded against Coke, Littleton & Company were not wanted 
here. 

And now let the Law Chapter fitly close vith the wiae words 
which stood at the great Codex's opening : — 



MXHO FBUDESa PUNIT QUIA FECOATOH EST, SEO NH PEOCEXUA,' 



PAET IIL 
APOTHEOSIS. 



Boos L 
FABTJAMKNT AGAIN. 



" Dkmocbact la aSways the wilHng subject of the autocracy, either c 
or of false and plausible individuals. At this hour it is tli« bood-aJ 
the tonguo. The Empire has become a rhetorical 'phantaam,' and its 
councils are flitting iipies faiui. The rule and power of the ]>eopIe is tbouglit 
to 1>B advancing with great strides during these years ; but is the pe cfJs 
more powerful for their power ! Unless this is the case, the word Do&oencx 
— signifying thn strength of the nation, and the embodiment of the natioaU 
will in active force— is an assumption and a mistake. Democracy witboQt 
this condition ii comf)atible with increased feebleness, with greater doctiUty 
to designing men, with having its own honest will turned oat of doora, asd 
the place of it supplanted by tyrannical agitators and self-seclcrrs. Demoomry 
may be like & large ant-hill of most commercial and industrial ants, each 
intent upon his one grain of atufT, and carrying it kome on bta back to his 
proper young, and to his typically respectable community. I^emocraey ta 
this oise may haro a neighbour which watches its prosperous trading, ud 
wants it, aoal and body. There may be a Great Ant-Eater in the neighbonr- 
hood — a Grand Old Ant- Eater. If Democracy is not something more thaa a 
community of tracing pismires, the Great Ant- Eater has only to protrude his 
leng tongue in the path of the stream of ants — a tongue attractire with 
glistening trail of promises— and to keep hia tonguo well out in »«?k ^ in* 
movable, Tocal motion so incessant in ribration as to simulate reet and pi— ch 
peace. The ants climb the sweet tcngue, and are raised by the pmrnlwi . 
and, when the tongue is well corered by the creatures, the Great Ant-Eatcr 
draws them in, and has them in his belly, nourishing his shaggineaa. Aad 
as swallowed'Up ants tell no tales, he lays out his tongue again and again, 
and draws in well nigh the whole nation of them. ... Of coorso, the 
swallovring process may be avoided, but only by kcejiing sedulously out of 
the way of the tongue, by discerning the selfhood in the tOBgne^ detecttu 
what it wantji, and giving its cj^oleries a wide berth and a religious inattra- 
tion. But it may be feared that Democracy will have to find itself many 
Umes in the belly of the Grand Old Ant-Eater and his successors before it 
learu to diitrust and rightfionaly to detest him and the likes of him. '* 

Garth "WiLKiytos. 
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TBE SEW ELXCT0RAT8. 



Hah not this history many times declared, what all wise men have 
always known, what all unwise men do not know, and will with 
difficulty believe — which yet ia tnie — that an Act of Parliament 
(that is to say, of a Parliament made on the Jubilee principle) will 
refonn very little, leaafc of all itself. And yet mankind — British 
mankind — long looked to it to reform the makers of Parliament — 
the Electorate. In all throes and troubles, that has been the one 
never-ceasing hope : Extend your electorate, make it " cheaper," 
bring in every grade of mortal, criminals included, and when you 
have exhausted them, bring in the women. No wisdom to be had 
from four millions of electors t — try six millions, and that will hurry 
on the millennium. That not enough t — try what we can do with 
nght nulliouB of electors, or for supreme effort try the women, and 
let us have twelve millions of electors I 

Poor innocent English people. Have yon, or any one of you, 
ever yet "elected" a hero, except of the talking sortt And yet 
there is a means of heroic selection. For it ia abundantly true 
what a keen master of men has said : " The people have judgment ; " 
but he added — "when not misled by orators.*' That was 
one of the moat pregnant sayings of the First Napoleon. Dwell 
upon it, reader, for Carlyle Democritus aWerf npon it. 

"Trust the people" — a Jubilee phrase of Sorrypebble — a vastly 
differont matter, a mere oratorical wind-phrase, ear-tickling flat- 
tery, deliberate Jubilee lie. That, and nothing other. The people 
"elected" Jabez Balfour to swindle them out of seven milliona 
sterling of their savings. They passed over a fearless man of 
action who had added a wide world to Britain's empire, and they 
preferred a chattering brown baboo of barrister sort. Their entire 
Parliament was scarcely other than an agglomeration of men of 
the liquor, land, and legal sort — plus money. And from such u 
*" 2 D 
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tlioy wisdom of Government was awaited. Awaited ! The 
people are not to bo trusted ; the people are far too simple aud 
honest. The mass of them — of the workijig sort — are incapaulo 
of telling lies as a trade, still loss capable of acting lies — therefore 
unable to believe that Soft Sawder and Company are liaxa by 
nature, more intent upon party and personal aggrandisement than 
true devotion to the service of their country. The people are no 
more to be " trusted," unprotected by wise laws, than children are 
to be trusted in the neighbourhood of dangerous traOic, or more 
dangerous criminals. 

There are " rights of man," but they are far other than the poli- 
tical party sort. "The rights of man," it has been truly said, ^'are 
that he be governed by unswerving justice!" Those are "the righti 
of man," which until man achieve he will suffer. Will you sob- 
mit to the rule of knaves, fools, and word-babblers 1 Or will yon 
put thoso under your feet, and have true men over you, never 
mind though their pockets are not furnished with golden guineas 
for your charity bun-feasts, charity bazaars, or hundred-fold kin- 
dred blackmail vanities? 

Of all the Jubilee Parliament people, how many, think ye, had 
a desire which went beyond the "next election"] "Party*" w»i 
a Jubilee shibboleth before which the vilest Barabbat^ with ghb 
tongue, would have been preferred to the divinest Jesus, minus 
the glib tongue aud sufficiency of guineas. The simple electorate, 
" trusted " by Surrypobble and Company, had been so dinned with 
inanities of party, that they believed the thing waa a real god, 
%nd that there was no other. The 'HruBt" which the JubilM 
politicians preached waa of that sort wliich meant: "Trust wi^, my 
somnolent friend,'with thy purse (or thy vote), and see what I will 
do with it." Sec I it was a very considerable thing to see — 
A million paupers in aud out of workhouses ; 
Four millions of others worse oflf than paupers — people on 

verge of pauperism, too noble to beg, infiuite in patienec^ 

endurance, and suffering ; 
One hundred thousand children cruelly and barbarously suffer* 

ing, "insured," and given up to endless misery — but for a 

little brave help now and then of a Charity Society ; 
Sixty thousand starving B'jard School chiUlrou in London 

alone, and some forty thousand other starving childrea 

in London, not in Board Schools ; 
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ScotcTi, Irish, Welsh, and English evictions ; 

Free Trade for foreignora, and hampered trade for Britone ; 

Liquor Peerages, rack-renters, political Judges and Magistrates. 

If men are to be judged by their works, then, since the world 
began, there has been no fouler Beelzebub than that of Jubilee 
** Party." And realise at once, reader, with such shock as the 
occasion may require, that Carlyle Democritus as effectually did 
away with party as he had done away with the wliole Jubilee 
vermin species. And you shall discover how : — ^Every Britisli man 
who could read and mark a voting-paper, and who was not a 
criminal, floating or otherwise, enjoyed the Franchise — no other. 
So much educational qualification was necessary to keep your cant 
priest and mammon agent out from between the citizen and his 
liberty. Women did not share the Franchise, except in so much 
as their good influence ennobled and purified the men's choice. 
Remember, that debasing occupations for women had ceased, that 
a freedom which they imagined they enjoyed in Jubilee timee, 
aiter the Revolution they actually enjoyed — not a few favoured 
ones amongst them, but alL Their voices could therefore be heard 
** like linnets in the pausinga of the wind ; " well heard, for was 
not the wind abated — the political wind — and wisdom become 
possible in place of it. 

The ago qualification for exercising the Franchise and for 
members of the Commons was twenty-five (in spite of, perhaps 
'because of, the fact that unhappy Britain had once upon a time 
possessed a Prime Minister aged twenty-four — prime author of 
England's mad indebtedness and general anarchy, all of it well 
traceable from that time downward). In the Upper House the ago 
qualification was thirty-five. There were nine millions of men in 
Oreat Britain of the age of twouty-fivo and upwards entitled to the 
Franchisoi and as the niunber of representatives was, by the Con- 
fititution, limited to six hundred, this gave one representative for 
every fifteen thousand voters. Future increase of population 
would not increase the number of representatives, but only the 
number of voters whom each Member of Parliament represented, 
In the meanwhile nine millions of post^Revolutionary male 
Britons had, each man, one vote — no more. One man to repre- 
sent every 16,000 electors — ie. 600 men to represent the Nation in 
its Parliament, and not to be chosen by money, or for money coiv 
eiderations. A strange problem for a generation mostly inured tc 
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Jubilee guinea-pig landowners, lawyer word-mongers, and liquor- 
loida. The money conaiderations were overcome by a series at 
reforms. The State undertook every matter concerning iha 
eloctiouB, and it was made a misdemeanour for any candidate to 
expend any coin in connection with his candidature. Any breach 
of that law dlsfraachiaed a candidate for ten years, and rendered 
him incapable of ever coming forward again. Next, a candidate 
was debarred from charity or other subscription lista altogelher, 
that being but a Jubilee system of blackmail in disguise. As far 
as money was concerned, all candidates were thus rendered equal. 
The Revolution then established Parliamentary districts of 15,000 
electors, and sub-<livided them again into 150 electoral wards, each 
consisting of 100 members. Two months* before the time of a 
general election each Hundred was required to meet, and within 
twenty days select one or more candidates from amongst tha 
residents or workers within their district (not necessarily ward), 
and to appoint also a chairman and deputy-chairman to represent 
them on the combined Electoral Hundreds of the district. At the 
first meeting of the Ward Hundreds the senior member present of 
a Court of Arbitration or Honour-^^r failing such an one, the senior 
elector present — presided, until the meeting could elect its own 
chairman. The names of the Huiulred of the electoral ward were 
then read out to the meeting, and the members invited to elect a 
permanent chairman. After discussion, the meeting proceeded to 
elect its chairman and deputy chairman by ballot, with th« 
ordinary formality and procedure. The candidate or candidalci 
of each Hundred were then selected, and the chairmen duly 
deputed to consult the chairmen of the other ward diviaiona. 
There would thus be one hundred and fifty chairmen and deputy- 
chairmen forming the central electoral committees of three hundrt 
— representing the full 15,000 of the electoral division. 

With that notable common-sense and business capacity — thi 
prominent feature of the true Briton — the various El<>ctoi 
Hundreds quickly fell into a perfect system of friendly humi 
interaction. Within ten days of the great revolutionary political' 
instauration the Hundreds had met, a])pointed their chairmen and 
hon. secretaries, and deputed their respective chairmen to hold 



* This period could be thortaned by P&rliftmcnt if urgency or emergeaoy 
reqnired. 
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counsel, and discuss the prciimiuary list of candidates which oacli 
Hundre<l had nominated. After the second week these had met 
and winnowed their Lists to a few mutually-agreed-upon candi- 
dates, and the lists, as reduced, were referred back to the various 
Ward irundreda. Witliin a few weeks each electoral division (of 
UijOOO) had definitely selected its candidate or candidates. In 
numerous iostancDs the lists were reduced to two candidates, often 
to only one — ^aud in no case were more than three names left in 
any single constituency^ 

After the final adoption of the candidates, they were invited to 
attend meetings of the electors throughout the division, for which 
purpose tlio large halls of the School Board, or the justice-rooms 
attached to the Post-offices, were placed at their disposal The 
meetings were used not for purposes of speech-making ; they were 
more in the nature of interviews and discussions between the 
candidate and his constituents. The caudidatea were no longer 
mere representativea of money, land, law, liquor, or talk. They 
had not been selected for their speech-proclivity. They were 
perforce men well known to thecommunities who chose them, were 
selected because of the work they had done^ and the way they did 
it, there, amongst tho men who were to select or elect thorn. No 
longer to be chosen upon prondm of work. Let that change 
between the Ravolutionary, practical representative, selected by the 
calm judgment of the people among whom he worked and was 
known, and the old Jubilee windbag, often drawn indiscriminately 
from limbo because he had money in his pocket, or a voluble 
tongue in his head, never mind how void of brain, justice, or 
wisdom. 

There were thus created throughout Great Britain electoral 
committees from all portions of the people, no longer self-constituted 
blatancics of the Jubilee caucua-typo, but practical everyday 
business and working .men, of all shades of opinion, and mostly 
acquainted with ono another (the Ward Hundreds being necessarily 
close neighbours). If a member of the Electoral Hundred failed to 
serve at one-third of ita meetings, such a member (unleaa 
good cause obtained for his absence) was disfranchised for ten 
years, besides having to submit to a fine before the Arbitration 
Courts. If the final choice of the electors fell upon a candidate 
whose pecuniary position did not enable him to bear the loss ol 
partial dissociation from his calling, the State paid him £200 I 
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year, if representing a London constituency ; or £300 a year if • 
provincial, during his period of service. 

Thu8 left to themeelves and to their own calm jud^ment^ not 
*' misled by orators," the electors — from the men whom they aav 
day by day striving, working, and doing — at least knew whom they 
wero selecting, and did not have to rely upon wordp, promise?, 
party-Ijnng, or trickery of any sort. Canvfu=ising was strictly 
forbidden, diaqnnlified any candidate who directly or indirectly 
partook of it, and subjected the canvasser to heavy penalty. 

Wise administrntion, more than word-legislation, waa thfr 
business of Parliament after the Revolution. Endless and 
senseless piling up of Acts no longer necessary as in mad Jubilee 
times. A Bill, after the Revolution, was discussed in Parliament 
often in a few days, and drawn up by practical men in less woMa 
than many Jubilee Bitla had had clauses. A Jubilee Bill was often 
discussed for years, and tlion put into the Jubilee waste mud- 
basket — a mere heap of clotted lawyer-jargou — damnable alike U> 
gode and men. 



At one sweep of the gigantic Revolutionary broom th« JnbOe* 
accumulation of political corruptions disappeared* Kot a ligiit 
diflappearance at all i — 

Subscription tolls without end. 

Paid canvassers, male. 

Paid canvassers, female. 

Voluntary canvassers, male. 

Voluntary canvassers, female. 

Paid agents, pretending not to be paid. 

Unpaid agents. 

Speakers : party, demagogic, secretly paid, and other, 

Wire-pullerSj caucus-mongers. 

Party clubs — mostly disguised drink-hells. 

Liberal hundreds, or caucus gangs. 

Radical ditto, ditto. 

Tory ditto, ditto. 

Unionist ditto, ditto. 

Variorum ditto, ditto ; and 

Universal associations of fad-mongeries beyond the enumera' 
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»wer of mortal man — the whole forming a complex and widc- 
[tprcad political-jeauit-party-brotherhood, demoniucal, bewildering to 

II honest men. 

Contrast the simple establiahment of Carlyle Democritus: Tlioee 
ttniversal local committees of one hundred men ; the chairmen of 
those Hundreds, and beyond that nothing more. After the electoral 
divisions had selected their candidates, they set about drawing up 
in brief, concise, plain Knglish a list of such local, general, or 
national matters as they deemed required attention. A copy of 
that list, or local programme, wo^ given to each candidate of the 
division, but he was not pledged to adopt such programme. Its 
object was to afford him a guide of the wishes and wants of his 
constituents. The judgment of the electors had been freed from 
the mass of Jubilee corruption which had formerly enthralled 
them ; it would have been most unwise to send a representative to 
the great Assembly of his nation a tie<l and hampered thing. If 
you have elected a luan, to his wisdom and judgment leave the 
expression of your wants ; you have laid before him your wishes 
and desires aa you have seen them locallt/ ; he will have to judge 
from the imperial point of view, as well as the local one, what ia 
the truest and best for all, and not only for one. Therefore no 
election pledges were allowed to be exacted from any candidate, 
only the pledge of the electors' own hearts, iinderstandinga, and 
judgment, that they had selected the man in sympathy with them. 
It was for them to choose a God-fearing, sincere, practical British 
man; having so chosen, and having given to him the record of 
their wants, leave him free to act wisely. If experience should 
prove that they had mistaken their man, that their judgment had 
eried, they must be wiser and warier next tiuic. The candidate 
once become the elected representative, was debarred from Company 
Directorates of any sort, beyond such as ho had filled before his 
selection as candidate. He was forbidden to make political 
si>eeche8 outside his own constituency, except in the Parliament 
where he had been elected to serve. 

In early days of the Revolution printed explanations of the 
great reform, and of the methods to be observed at future elec- 
tions, had been circulated to every elector in the land, and printed 
lists of the various "Hundreds" were duly delivered to every 
member of the electoral wards. These lists were revised every six 
months by the secretaries of the respectivo Hundreds, and amend* 
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menta, or, where necessary, new lists, regularly notified to all coO' 
cerned. After the meeting of the *' Huudreds," and the appoint- 
ment by them of thci" chairmen, who formed the central electoral 
"Three Hundreds," printed lists of these also were distributed in 
the same manner. For all purposes of delivery within the *' Hun- 
dred "Wards the services of the street-keepers (p. 185) of the 
immediate locality were requisitioned, this being a part of theii 
duties. No expenses were allowed to be incurred by any of the 
electoral bodies, eitlier in their individual or corporate capacity. 
Printed circular-forms for calling the members together at any 
time were supplied, and all printing in connection with the list of 
memberj?, and other necessary printing work, was undertaken by 
the flection Department of the post-otfice nearest to the particular 
AVard Hundred. The Electoral Department could also undertake 
any other outlay in connection with the elections which circxmi- 
stances or the locality rendered necessary. The " Hundreds" and 
*' Three Hundreds " were permanent eatablishmonts, and could he 
called together by their respective chairmen, or at the wrritteD re- 
quest, delivered to the chairmen, of not less than ten electors, upoa 
the minimum notice of seven days. 

And now observe the great election day — one and the aameda)^ 
throughout the kingdom — and its mode of operation. On thaidxy 
all the law of&ces in the kingdom were closed for law, and con- 
verted for that day — both the law offices, officers, and oflBciala — 
into polling stations and election officinls, the latter aided abo 
by the clerks of the local autliorities, with their registers and 
other necessary paraphernalia. The day was not made a holi- 
day ; far better otherwise ; election is not a matter for play, 
but for earnest and serious — ay, solemnest consideration. The 
polling stations were open from seven in the morning until 
seven at night. Enumerators were then drawn from all parts ol 
the Civil Service, and other services if necessary, for the occaaton '* 
and early on the next momiug, posted underneath the clock of 
every post-office throughout the kingdom, appeared the refiults of 
the poll. And seven days later, there, at Westminster, appeftred 
also the result of the poll. 

Pause, iJritish reader, and draw into your heart of hearts, into 
your inmost thonght of thoughts, the deep result of a people's 
choice, untrammelled by the rhodomontade of Party, not misled by 
the twaddle of orators. But to enable you to appreciate the gnat 
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BeTolutionary Parliament, first look at a Jubilee Party-Parliament, 
We will take six hundred of each. 

These are six hundred' of a Jubilee Parliament, classified by a 
Jubilee authority : — 

1. Mamuon Class: — 

Landlords and mine-owners • • • 155 

Liquor and lawyer people . • . . 124 

Peerage people 96 

Government ex-official Party people . . 12 

Bankers 17 

Ko occupation 20 
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Working Class :— 
Labour members # t • « 10 

Manufacturers, shipowners, railway 
people, literary and professional 
men, and merchants ... 55 

Army and Navy men ■ • • 26 

Colonial and Civil Service . • 7 



98 



8. Journalists — mostly of the " Blackswhite " or 

"Whitesblack" class .... 28 

4. Unclassed and nondescript, including the 

moonlight sort 50 

Total 600 

Briefly, as that table shows, Bfammon had 424 representatives. 
The workers of all sorts only 98 „ 

Mere Party scribblers and indescribables 78 „ 

Need thoughtful men wonder whither such a Parliament could 
" lead " a nation t Kow contrast the six hundred of the reformed 
Parliament, as elected by nine millions of free and untrammelled 
British men: — 

1. Working Class :•— 

Master-artisans, independent of State 

salaries 90 

Artisans in receipt of State salary . . 25 
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Master workmen — manufacturers, ship- 
owners, merchantp, traders , . 210 
Professional and literary men , . . 75 
Ditto in receipt of State salaries . . 10 
Sailway directors, bankers, and Company 

Managers ..... . 45 

Journalists twt of the Blackswhite sort . 5 

Army and Navy men , , , . 30 
Retired "WoRKEns : — 

Labour 70 

Frofessional ...... 25 

General ....... 15 

Total 600 

The mere word-clasa — the lawyers — had entirely disappeared, » 
had the no-work class — the landlords — and also the peer-, beer> 
and mooniight-cIas5. 

There remained, instead, 470 trained practical workers, and 130 
literary and professional men. 

Those are six hundred men who arc not likely to waste time in 
mere verbosity. 

Exactly the same methods of selection and election were 
established for all public bodies. In commemoration of the 
Revolution, the 14th of February was the date fixed for all 
municipal elections, one such election taking place on that date 
every year, viz. the County Council, School Board, and District 
or Pariah Councils, (There were no other bodies municipal ; all 
others which had been were merged in the four deacribotl.) 
Elections for those bodies took place in successive years, and oa 
each one of them served for three years, there was thus an election 
on the 14th of February in every year. The Parliamentary 
election, taking place at every septennial year, gave two elections 
for that year, but the law requiretl that a minimum period of three 
months should elapse between a parliamentary and any municipal 
election— a matter easily arranged, as Parliament fixed its own iimtt 
but the municipal date could not be interfered with. 

Before closing this chapter let it be repeated what has been 
before set down, that Parliament could not alter any article of 
the Constitution without a reference, or referendum, to the entire 
^atioD, which required for its adoption a two-thirds m^oritj. 



CHAPTER IT. 

THB SIX HUNDRED REpnEaBKTATITBS OP GREAT BRtTAOr. 

" Shape yoar heart to front the hour, but dream Dot that the hoar will lut. . • 
BahM(^, habbic ; onr old En^lnnd may go dowQ in babble at last, , » . 
You that woo tlie voices — tell them ' old experience is a fool/ 
Ttiach your Hattrr'd kings that ouly those who oauDot read can rule, 
Gharm us, Orator, till the lion look no larger than the cat. . . . 
Frerdou, free to slay herself, and dying while they shout her nsme. . . . 
When waa age so cramm'd with mennce I madness f written, spoken lies f . . * 
Step by step we rose to greatness, — thro* the tonguesters we may fall. 

. . . Take the safTVaj^e of the ]>1ough 1 . . 
Kay, bnt these would feel and follow tkitth if only yon and yon, — 
Rivals orre&lm-mintng party, — when you speak were wholly true. 
FloughmeUj abcphvrds, have I found, and more than once, aud still could findg 
Sons of Cod and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind, 
Tmthfnl, trustful, looking upward to the practised hustings-liar ; 
So the higher wields the lower, while tho lower is the higher. 
Here and there a cotter's babo is royal-bom by right divine ; 
Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen, or his swine. 
Bring the old dork ages back without the faith, without the hopOi 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the slope.** 

Tennyson, 

"It Is a fltrange world, and in nothing stranger than in its loves and 
its hates : 

'* It is recorded that in Jnbilee times a grand old orator dearly loved the 
Poet Homer, yet has B«n Jonson recorded that ' Homer says he hates him 
worse than hell-mouth that utters one thing with his tongue and keepa 
another in his breast.' Uoat strange pervereeuess of human atTection." 

Cabltlk Deuochitts. 



Carltle Dkmocritus to the new KlectoraU : ** By platform tests 
will you discover your true man 1 By virtue of the facility of his 
soft tulk — commoaly called elo4|uencc f You shall discover your 
lawyer-hero that way, your 'learned friend' — easy of speech for 
easy pay — * the practised hustinga-liar.* Not by that method is a 
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son of God discoverable. ExainiDe a little the sort of toes vbo 
by that method Lavo been raised up. We shall find aBanbbtt 
mob-worshipped and a Jcaua alain ; a Charles 11., with fata whom 
and minions, national saviour — and a CromwoU hung in gaUtnrr' 
chains ; a Gladstone — people's William — and a Gordon bla&chi&g 
in the desert sand. Was it by popular election that the Jtera, 
Cromwell, Gordon, Mahomet, Confucius, and other strong sol 
noble men rose amidst the crumbling vanities of their natioo'i 
effeteness — to bring a new halo of tlio Eternal Heaven Fin or 
Glory upon their people t Or was it not rather by the irreaislibls 
power and work and freedom from cant and insincerity — the God- 
reliance — of the men themselves, lifting; their souls beyond and 
above the universal pettiness of sordid self-seeking and aelfishnaa 
into the divine arena which all great souls attain, — the Eden of 
self-aacriEce, devotion, sincerity, duty done for datj'a aak^ 
unmindful of all except the universal creation law : 'Justice, simI 
only Justice, shall prevail/ Nut by platform testa or caucus ciawl- 
ings are such men discoverable. Closo those much-beflattered tan 
of yours, voters, overfilled by claptrap spouters, eager to gim»p 
at power, — by treacly, lying tongues, pandering to your ignormnee 
and gullibility. You hard-working men in factory and field, fsf 
other duty is this of mine than to be lying to you, or aeeldng by 
delusive vapouringa and flatterings to attribute to yon other powar 
than honourably to perform the labour which has been set yon in 
the world to do. Is it by your work or by your word that your 
masters have distinguished you Y Not by his words shalt thou, 
workman, or any other, distinguish in all time the merit of any 
man ; his tcorJa may prove a better guide, — ay, the wi/y guide. 
Can you see beyond the frothy turmoil of election jargonings and 
party recrimiuations, sufficiently to understand, if only a littls, 
whither your caucus-imposed mud-gods have been hurrying th« 
nation 1 Millions of your starving brethren crowding workhoose 
and no-workhouse; workless men driven to self-murder for relief; 
women and children * rotting in heaps;' stone pavements lined at 
nights with hungry men, and women, and little children ; sack-dad 
women and naked children frozen to death by winter sleet, — aU 
that, whilst wealth on all hands was increasing and accumulating! 
Or will you rely apon the • Upper House ' of brewer-peera and 
mammon-kings, of ancestor-selling, turf-swindling, divorce-court 
peers, cant-bishops, fraudulent ministerial directors, and the likel 
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Are no purer Parliamentfi a possibility ? Can no higher house be 
constituted — ^the assembly of the nation's best and wisest, — God's 
nobility, instead of Mammon's 1 " 



To a Jubilite entering the stately Assembly-room of the Palace 
of Weaiminster after the Kevolutlon its changed appearance first 
attracted his attention. It was double its old dimensions, and its 
form octagonal, with a slightly raised dais at one end for the 
zninisterSi who faced the representatives. Each seat bore a small 
metal slide-pIato with the name of the constituency engraved upon 
it. The members sat accordiog to the alphabetical order of the 
constituenciea. In Jubilee times the disorder which had reigned 
outside the House was fitly symbolised inside the House. Most 
of the members had fought and struggled through corruption — 
party-, or money-anarckiea — into the Parliament, and, when there, 
had to struggle again before they could get even decent scat 
accommodation — there being about 400 ecata provided for some 
670 representatives — emblematic indeed of the millions of the 
nation outside, who were struggling violently, and more fatally, 
for work-places where none were provided. Can it be possible 
that the Government of Great Britain had become a concern of 
patriotism, of justice, and of sincerity, and no longer a club for 
land and peer appendages, moneyed wind-bags, and legal tongue^ 
fencers 1 Can a generation inured to such things believe 1 — believe 
that Party could yield before patriotism f believe that men ceased to 
be selected by blinded Party slaves, because they had money in their 
pockets, and could pay registration fees, agents' blackmailings, 
charity aubscriptions, etc., and rob them afterwards as Company 
promoters? Believe that CHARACTER and not MONEY had 
become the gauge of a representative's merit f Heavens, the 
Jubilee brain must wliirl at such a revolution in its mode of 
thought ! PARTY no longer the supreme mundane god, or devil J 
Who is this little David that with his history-sling bodes death to 
the Goliath Party 1 Goliath with eight heads ! For the Jubilee 
Party Goliath had many heads, or blocks. Let them be recorded 
for a future age. Here are they all : — 

1, Radical Party. 

2, Gladstonion Party. 

3, Liberal Party, 
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4. Lal>our Party. 

5. Unionist Party. 

6. Conservative Party. 

7. Parnellite Party. 

8. Anti-Paraellite Party. 
Besides those, there wore smaller Parties, such 

9. Gallant-littlo-Walcs Party, and 
10. Scotch-home-rule Party. 

Those ten Party-regiments coalesced now and then into tw 
mutually oppuBiug Parties, and carried on the " Government * of 
^rcat Britain much in the way that the following illastratton viD 
typify. Govern means *' to steer ; " remember that, re«der. - JTo* 
picture to yourselves a brave ship. On the upper deck, and is 
the state-cabins, are the fairest and whitest of people, plAyfol, not 
particularly aware of other object in life than to agreeably p$m tbt 
time in shooting gulls, of one sort or another, eating pzoloogod 
dinners, dancing, piping, and love-making. On tlie lower deck i« 
another sot of people of various sort, but all busy, intent apcn 
working the ship well, and doing manful duty, if they can. Bcloir 
them is another deck, whose rotten boards let the btige-wnter in. 
Enquire not too narrowly of what is going on tftert. Human life 
in dU its saddest, lowest, foulest form. Occaeional moans aMend, 
penetrate for a moment even to the uppermost deck; then there b 
quiet again — for a time. By the rudder arc two helmsmen ; in the 
xjaptain's cabin arc two commanders. When one helmsman will 
turn the holm to north, the other spits at and fighta with him, ud 
will try to pull the helm to south; they call the sailors who^ 
bewildered by the lies and fatuities of either helmsmen, join the 
fi^ht, and — according to the preponderance of numbers on either 
eide — for a little time, they drag and incline the rudder chain. So 
also when one of the captains proclaims an order, the other captain 
.shrieks a counter order. Over all is only turmoil, vacuity, and 
idiocy ; the bewildered crew — in the name of Party — at one tinf 
.backing one commander, at another time the other. In Uiit 
precarious way the poor ship braves storms and rocks, groaning 
heavier day by day, dangers for ever increasing — the upper deck 
^ver playful, the middle deck ever toiling, the third dock eTcr 
suffering. Some of the toilers from the middle deck, after violeot 
jitrugglc, or iusidioos robbing of their fellow-workers, scramble on 
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> to the upper deck, but of teaer, from ovorwork, numbers continually 
fall, but no one notices tbem» the occurrences are so familiar — a 
hatch is opened, and — crunch. — fall the wounded into the bilge-hell 
below. That was the Jubilee ship *' Britauuia " down to the >ear 

[1894. 



The Bevolution set more store upon DoiNO than upon Talking. 
And it took certain measures to promote the former, and 
discourage the latter. A time-limit was fixed for all bpeakers in 
Parliament. Ministers introducing a measure were allowed half-an- 
hour; at other timea, in common with all other members, the 
luaximuni for any individual speaker was twenty minutes. The 
cant-nonsense of addressing members as '* Honourables " and " Right 
Honourables" was abolishod, and in its place "the Member," or 

"the Representative for ," or in the case of ministers, "the 

Minister of ," or the title of his office substituted. 

Mediaeval garbage was also sent into oblivion, and plain English 
substituted for it. Ridiculous iteration of "humble," "loyal," 
"gracious," "faithful," and all that cant-jargon, used in Jubilee 
addresses to the Throne, was altogether done away with. 

As Parliament was no longer made up of mere money people, 
the expensive Jubilee political dinner-craze was put an end to. 
In fact, that insensate habit died out in private as well as in political 
circles. Honourable poverty, or moderateness of income, was a 
power after the Revolution. Height of character had supplanted 
depth of pocket. There were no longer two sets of governors ; 
there was only one. There was abundant opportunity for able 
men to range themselves in the fore-front of the nation. The age- 
limit of sixty years, which required all public men to retire, 
opened the way to reasonably speedy promotion in the political 
world as in all other State employments. 

The grand solidity and strength which her unity of purpose and 
Government gave Great Britain released her giant energies from 
war scares, and enabled them to be concentrated upon the perfect' 
ing of the country's commercial interests throughout the world. 
Her Consuls and Ambassadors were no longer ormuueutol gentry, 
"lying abroad," but practical, truthful men, more honoured and 
appreciated by their countrymen if they secured a now trade 
avenue for Britain than if they overreached a hundred foreign 
diplomatists " lying abroad." The Parliament had become more 
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an administrative than a legialative machine, after the Revolntion, 
and more work was done in Committees than bad ever been Um 
case before. Talking for talking'g sake haviog ceased, accrifflu 
wore ehort and the meetings of Parliament rarely exceeded foor 
days a we(^k. The House did not meet till five in the aftenooo, 
and no Committeee were allowed to be held whilst the House wu 
sitting. The Committee hoars might be fixed for any time in tha 
morning, and until five o'clock in the afternoon, bnt not later, 
except on those days when the House did not meet. AIJ Colunie* 
and Dependencies, or groups of the smaller ones, had thair 
particular Committees, and no snatch "resolution "could be parsed 
by the House which concerned any Colony or Dependency untO 
it had been referred for report to the Committee concerned. 

Red-tape was a forbidden article in the new Parliament. Prtv 
moters of Bills could consult the proper authorities at any time, 
and get them drawn up in proper, simple form. The old JubiU« 
system was an ineffable scandal. Corporations and business men 
might spend months of labour in preparing their Bills, or appetli 
to Parliament, or Parliamentary Committees, only to find at the 
last moment that the red tape-worm ofBcialities rejected their 
papers, plans, or Bills, as "not complying with the red-tap« 
standing orders." Thousands upon thousands of pounds were 
thus wasted every year, not to speak of the wasted time and 
opportunity. 

All ministers enjoyed the privilege — when introducing measmes 
into Parliament-^of attending and addressing both Honses, hot 
their voting power was restricted to the House in which they 
habitually sat 

As for the reforms which the new Parliament introduced into 
the Civil Service, they may be described in a phrase ; — Parliament 
ordered the public service on the same wise system as private 
service. State clerks were no longer appointed because they were 
relations of peers, or place-hunters. There were many hundreds 
of such in receipt of State p.iy in Jubilee time — not so many 
afterwards. Here is one Jubilee branch of the public service — 
and very much like that one were they all : *' 'i he War Office 
occupied 19 houses of 289 rooms, and for staff employed ti>06 
clerk-personages." The public service was permeated with 
political abuse, and was a refuge for empty-headed peer — and 
politician — sons. By righteous administration and wise dis- 
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dpline — as of the moTchante' order — by trae aelection, by merit 
only — ^that one department was reduced by the Bevolution, and 
better served than it ever had been, to one building of less than a 
hundred rooms, with a total staff of 350 clerks — all engaged upon 
the eight hoars' system — from the highest official to the lowest 
messenger boy. And so it went throughout the serrioe of the 
State. 

The age of babble and Babel was dead. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE FIVB HUNDRED OF OBBATBR BKITAnC. 

The pre-Revolutionary hereditary peerages (except those whiA 
have been roforrod to in a preceding chaptor) were not aboIUfa'^i 
by the Revolution ; they formed a valuable feature of a remarkaH< 
nation. They were the orchids of the national garden, ttd 
amongst their other advantages attracted much American vmIUi 
to the country. The great American people cultivated grett 
fortunes, but no nobility, and much as the sons of the Westcn 
Republic despised titles, their daughters did not, and msni 
a golden queen-bee from the Western hive would settle upoo 
a British mulberry-, strawberry-, or other leaf, and spread CA- 
aiderable money there. Titles are the glittering jewels d 
humanity, precious in poor humanity's eyes as tlie night fiame 
to the insect world, and not always so fatal The dangezxnii 
features of Jubilee nobility — its wanton luxury, partridgc-shootiiis 
futility, and general vampirity of constitution* — had disappeand 

* Here ia the history of how % Jubilee beer - peer extracted fnm t^ 
pablic K millioa of golden sorcreigns more thui bis brewery was wortk, 
iDOtt of the money extracted from widows and small inrcstom : Years p«Md« 
aod uo return was made to the said widows and small inve«torB» who hal 
thriftily saved tbeir eamiiigM, and entrusted them to the beer-lord and kis 
brewery. And the women wept when they saw thoir money go&e, acid tKes- 
solres driven to part with the paper shares of the beer-lord's brewery, not at 
the j£IOO which they had paid for them, but for thirteen to twenty pounds or 
80. Now when those £100 shares were originally fobted on the poor, 
eonflding, silly people, great promises were made, a dividend was paid, and 
jost for a little time the £100 shares were dangled before the people'a eyes 
at the enhanced value of from £120 to £125, giving the innocont public, vhe 
did not think that peers were pickpockeU, visions of tiny El I>orado«. Then, 
when the swindle waa apjwreut, and distress comiwlKM them to take a few 
pounds for their ft-asted hundreds, the peer did a wonderfhl tbin^;. Ht 
into '*the auirket," and "bought up" all the ailly people's ahans 
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with the Revolution. Mobility had to work. Mere existence 
upon the toil of the masses was its privilege no more. As the 
British people ouriched the land, the British land enriched tlie 
people, and no longer were the few noble or other Jubilee 
landlords allowed to stand, like a living Danaid-sieve, between the 
nation and its prosperity. They remained highly ornamental, and 
(he titlc-plunxago continued an evorharmless decoy-bird to the 
Western cousin ry. That was their allotted task after the Revolu- 
tion, for a time. Most of the beer-, fitz-, and other froth-creations 
entirely disappeared. The fair ones over the Atlantic, practical 
business damsels, being a little particular as to the true quality of 
their purchases, though quite willing to " hold the diamond neck- 
lace dearer than the golden ring " — yet required diamonds of a sort, 
and not mere paste. But much as Corlyle Democritus scofi'ed at 
the partridge-lords and the titled liquor-Jubilites ; much as the 
thought of them made his very soul lieave at the desecration 
which protended that such things were a nation's — his nation's — 
'•best"; unutterably vile as they were, and the yet fouler things 
who had "made" them, yet he knew tliere teas a "best," a real 
Aristocracy, gaugeablo by heart and work and merit, not by 
pocket, beer, or tongue-prostitution. And it was his crown of 
work to seek out that " best," and hold it up imperishable, divine, 
fit for the love and worship of British human-kind. Let wise 
xeadors decide how he succeeded. 



■ At the 
PlMsh 



At the worthless price of the day, due to no dividend having betn paid for 
Now when the pickpocket peer bad got back all the shares for 
he had been paid £100, for the smaller aam of £20 or £30, he went 
to many publicans and said : **0 seller of be«r to the working man, lo ! 
I bring yon a littlo bit of paper, being £100 share of uiy patent brewery, 
limited ; now, if you will buy my beer, I will give you this nice little Jt'lOO 
share (which I haro bought from the ruined widows for £20). Tnir, it 
is not worth £100 today, bat if you buy beer of nia it jcUl be." And so, 
of a surety, it cam^ to pass. The publicans bought their beer oT the 
pickpocket -peer, and enabled him to pay a dividend, and so the share* 
"wont up." And so your Mammon-peer, by lying prospectus, and other 
limited company dodgeries, extracted one million sterling from the pockets 
of the confiding British public, and made another quarter of a million by 
4]uietly buying back their shares at the rate of a dollar for every pound, 
Aud his brother peurs and Mammouites thought that quite a clever 
transaction. No seven or seven hundred days' imprisonmcut with bard 
labour for snch wholesale fraud, but pcreunial (Jubilee pereunialj peerage [ 
And of aucb were the kingdom of Mammon. 
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The peerage had ita Courts of Honour and ot arbitrAtion, witb 
final appeal to the House of Lords. ** Nobleaas oblige " was made 
a living force once more — the ideal atmosphere of a true aziatocmcy. 
Accordingly any offence against the laws, social or imperial, 
brought the ofTender before the courts, and rendered bim liaUs 
eren to the forfeiture of the title altogether. 

The Second Chamber, after the Bevolution, was constitnted of 
those only who, by service to the State or to the people, rose by 
their own merit to a place among the nation's best and higfaest|<^ 
Ari$to8j indeed, Panarutos. 

The Five Hundred were not of the British Isles only, but wera 
gathered from the beet and greatest of the whole Empirt*. The 
following formed the order of life-peerages, with the number of each 
respective order, and the method of their appointment : — 

1. Members of the House of Commons, elected \tj 

ballot by three-fifths* majority of the House,* 1, . 

2. Judges (oonstituting also the Lords of Appeal) 

selected by the Bench of Judges by ballot,* 3, . 50 

3. Voyagers and Discoverers who had added to the 
dominion, strength, or development of the Empire, 
elected by the Upper House by ballot,* 3, . , 10 

4. The eminent in literature (40), science (40), and 
art (20), elected by ballot of their respective 
Guilds,* 2, 100 

5. Governors, or Heads of Colonies, Dependencies, and 
Settlements, after five years' service, by ballot 
of the Upper House,* 3, 60 

6. Colonial representative Peers, one elected by ballot 
of the joint Houses of every Colony, Dependency, 
or Settlement,* 2 and 1, . . . . 40 

7. Ambassadora and Consuls, after five years' service, 
eligible for election by ballot of the Upper 
House,* 3, 

8. Presidents of Chambers of Commerce (50), and 
Trade Guilds (50), by ballot of the House of 
Commons, and confirmation by the Lords,* 3, . 100 



n 



* 1. Reqdiring confinnKtion by 
m^rity. 8. Bare mmjority. 



thtt Hoosa of Lords. L Three.afth* 
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9. Admirals, elected from amongat themselveB by 

ballot, 50 

10. Fielil-Marfhals and Generals, by ballot amongat 

themselves, .,«•,.. 50 

Total, 500 



Any life-peer desirous of serving or seeking election in the 
House of Commons, could resign his privilege of a seat in the 
Lords, whilst retaining his title, but he could not, on any future 
oocosioD, reclaim a seat in the Upper House. With reference to 
the sixth order (Colonial Bepresentative Peers) as the number of 
British Colonies and Dependencies was liable to change by 
extension, consolidation, or otherwise, the numbers were preserved 
by grouping together the emaller Colonies or Dependencies, as 
occasion might require. All membera of the Upper House serving 
us life-peera were granted the following titles according to the 
various orders : — 

1. Members of Parliament— according to the selection and 

decieion of the Commons. 

2. Judges — *' Lords Justices." 

3. Discoverers and Voyagers — according to the greatness of 

their service — Dukes, Marquises, or Earls, of the Dom- 
inions of their exploits. 

4. Literature, science, and art — Viscounts, Baronets, or 

Knights, under their family name. 

6. and 6. Colonial Governors, and Colonial Representative 

Peers — Dukes, Marquises, or Earls of their respective 
states, settlements, etc. 

7. Ambassadors and Consuls — Earls, Viscounts, or Barons. 

8. Presidents of Chambers of Commerce and Ttade Guilds — 

" Lords President." 

9. Admirals— " Admiral Lord " 

10. Field Marshals and Generals — " Field Marshal Lord," or 
"General Lord " 

In the event of especial merit a title could be made hereditary — 
but not bearing any privilege beyond the honour — by athree-fiftha 
majority of the House of Lorda voting in ballot, or by recommenda- 
tion of the Commons and approval by bare majority of the Upper 
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Honue, voting by linllot. Such hereditary titles descended to 
direct male iBsue only, and carried no collateral titles with them. 
In order that ahacnce of wealth should not defeat presence of 
merit, and honourahle poverty he no bar to advancement, any 
member elected to the peerage was entitled (if his means reqnired 
it) to a life annuity of j£500. All Colonial peers, and peers em- 
ployed abroad, enjoyed free transit to and from their colonies or 
stations, and the mother country. Members of the Upper House 
were subject to the same laws which govomcd the members of the 
Commons. They were restricted from giving public dinners or 
public l^anquete of any kind, and were prohibited from subscrip- 
tion lists, and all euch old forms of Jubilee blackmailing. 

In that manner were five hundred of a nation's best and worthiest 
gathered together ; by no means an idly omameDtal peerage, but 
the very flower of a nation's manhood, and, as such, the proudefrt 
actual ornament of a God-fearing people. No mere toy-glitter of 
the jewel sort those, but the rich flower and fruit of a glorious 
nation. 

It may be remarked in passing that the old tinsel-order of 
nobility enjoyed all the privileges of an ordinary British citizen, 
but as they were without the old Jubilee adventitious powers 
which landlordism, unearned wealth, and consequent undue 
influence over the electorate had engendered, they were not much 
in requisition as representatives in the Revolutionary Parliament 

Only Ave were chosen amongst the first lists of candidatee, of 
whom only three received the final vote of tlie people. 

As the average age at which a member entered the Upper 
House was ncceBsarily a somewhat advanced one, the age of com- 
pulsory retirement was somewhat relaxed, and a member who held 
his seat in the Upper House for a less period than ten years wu 
permitted to serve until the completion of his sixty-fifth year. 

If any measure — after its rejection by the Lords, and re-intny 
dnction in the House of Commons — failed a second time to pass 
the House of Lords, the measure was submitted to a joint Bssemblj 
of both Houses. If that failed to secure a majority in its favour, 
such a measure could not be re-introduced during the existing 
session. 
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THB REVOLUTIONISTS DtSARIf. 
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U2r tne 14th of Aujijust 19 — , leu years and eix montlis after the 
outbreak of the Kevolution, those of the troops still remaining 
under the command of Carlyle Democritus laid down their arms. 
The day was made the occasion of a national holiday, at once 
solemn and magnificent. Throughout the entire country similar 
ceremonies were to take place, and the regiments quartered in the 
various towns and cities, 300,000 men in all — whereof in London 
were 100,000 of the troops — laid down their arms. The rest of 
the Revolutionists had been gradually disbanded and absorbed into 
the working populations of the Empire, and these, the last 
battalions, had, to a man, poifioiis .itid places secured for them. 
The London through which the last Kevolutionary troops were to 
make their final march was a different city to that in which the 
same troops bad aasembied ten yeurs bc^lvre, then clad in rags, 
now in brilliant uniform. One looked in vain for the slums, for 
the endless dreary streets, for the miles of more brick walls with 
square holes for windows; the dead, cold lino?, without a cnrve, 
for milo upon mile, of roofs and eaves. The aticels were alive 
with trees and flowers,* every ground-floor room had its window- 
box of growing plants.! Graceful pillars of stone or brick relieved 
the old monotonies of flat dead walls4 

Curves, lattices, and gables gave variety and grace to the house- 
tops as they merged from earth into the cthcr-curvc, called sky- 
line. Has not the architect's work been described as *' frozen 

• P»ge 184. 

t The Land Court btd uiduoed th« universal adoption of tb« simple and 
beautiful custom by allowtng an Appreciable reduction on thft rents of all 
bouses so adorned. 

t For an account of the architectural care of Loudon boUdings, see pagoe 
17». 183-4. 
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music"! There is melody in every beauty — even as there ii d* 
eonance in ugliness and neglect. Cleanliness and purity wm 
everywhere. The oM death-pall, called London dirt, had tf- 
appeared — no thread of it was visible.* Even the slum priaoMhid 
at last disappeared ; the surviving prisoners htul been amne^tM^ 
three months before the great disarmament. The foul alum Hta 
Iiad been razed, and each of them laid out as memorial gavdcK 
The troops commenced their march from the same barrtc^ ^ 
Knightsbrid^'e from whence they bad emerged ten yeara heli^n, 
armed to doliver their countrymen. But how different the iuhmi 
who welcomed them ! No longer the starving, clad in rags and 
misery, but everywhere bright, free men and women. The roar d 
desi^ir had given way to the warm acclamation of the heart, an& 
the bright grateful people who remembered what had been, afi^ 
what now was, received the men — whose task was done — witlt i 
fervour of enthusiasm which shook the valiant heroes as thtjr 
marched. As they passed what had been the slum purliettf of 
Jubilee degradation, but where magnificent labour palaces baJ 
usurped thoir place, huge banners and decorations marked the ntn. 
and everywhere along the route such records as thc^se appeared:— 
"The land whereon these buildings stand, now the homes of 2O00 
men, women, and children, in Jubilee times belonged to the 

Marquis of , who, into a room-space less than one-third of 

that which we now enjoy, crowded 3200 human beings in fillh 
and rottenness, and extracted from them three times the rent «« 
pay." 

[The Marquis there referred to fell a victim to the tnrj ol ihs 
people, and the rest of his belongings perished in the ahua 
prisons.] 

In a wide district in the northern regions of the great Metropola 
the troops marched through broad avenues of alternate poplar aud 
plane trees, their bases alive with summer flowers, the roadways^ 
flanked by stately labour dwellings, whose verandahs shone bnghl 
like the flowers under the tree-branches, with merry children, tl 
love and glory of the Revolution. And from above and all aid* 
theie burst forth, as the devoted troops advanced, one nevei 
ceasing heaven-artillery of enthusiasm, ^^ever waved the proi 
baimers of a Revolutionary soldiery in glory more sublime^ the 



* For aboIitioD of the smokebeDd, eee (>a£ea 221, 222. 
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Ted now changed to white, tho hlack letters into gold — "For 
God and for the People." On, the heroes of tho Nation marched, 
tmder a love-rain of flowers and blessings. Arrived in the centre 
of the great district of Winters-Town, they halted. Thia enormous 
district had been in Jubilee times one of the typical slum-areas 
of Great Britain, the property of a titled family, with a woman 
for chief. It had been condemned over and over again by the 
^funicipalitica, ordered by tho Government to be razed, and the 
pcandalous owners to be "compensated." "Never!" had the 
brave Municipalities declared; " wo will not waste tho ratepayers' 
milliona on these soulless land-thieves ; we demand justice!" But 
no justice came. The wretched slum-people died at the rate of 
sixty in the thousand, whilst their owners lived ambroeially in 
palaces and castles — until tho people at last arose and cast the 
vile owners in the sluni-prisons, confiscated their land, and 
reversed the brutal mandate of plutocracy and Mammon. In 
Winters-Town, ten years after the Revolution, tho death-rate was 
only seventeen in tho thousand, and iii the alum-prison where the 
old owners lived the life to which they had formerly condemned their 
thousands of wretched tenants — there the death-rate had been 
sixty— and the Jubilee nobility there leamtj in all its horrible 
reality, the meaning of alum-land. Through such scenes and 
such remembrances the soldiers passed — fifty divisions of the last 
hundred-thousand Revolutionary troops — through the London of 
the Revolutionary year 19 — , until, at four o'clock in tho afternoon, 
the various divisions converged in tho park which faced the Palace 
of Westminster.* Company by company the men crossed tho 
Palace-yard, and laid their burdens down, and as, unarmed, they 
emerged from the golden gatus, the women seized them, and armed 
them yet again, not in steel this time, but with an enthusiasm of 
gratitude and human love. The emancipated people, fired by the 
all-pervading ecstasy, hailed their deliverers with salvoes of the 
Revolutionary watchword that they had so well redeemed, " For 

* For two thonsand yards on all the Utid sides of the Parliament the housas 
had been cleared, and approaches worthy of the rite mude to the glorious 
Senate of a now free people. The formation'of thia park, and the extenaion 
of the gardens and open apacea of tho Metropolii, had been facilitated by the 
reflax of vast nambera of the people from the towns to the land. In the 
Bevolationary decade the popiUation of Loadoa bad decreased by nearly three- 
quarten of a million. 
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God and for the People." Six chimes soimded from the great 
Westmizuter bella as the last company left the Palace-yard. 

And slowly, with i^ emotion such as rarely has stirred the heart 
of a nation, the crowds melted back into their homes ; ay, into their 
HoMBB. BraTe English word, pnre emblem of God's peace on earth ! 
• • • • ■ • 

And Carlyle Demociitos was once more at the Bar of the House 
of Commons 



CHAPTER n. 



CARLTLB DKMOCRITUB LAYS ASIDB THE THORK-CIIOWX. 

*'Th« wicked have no power, their works an m nothing in the sight of 
God. The great Chaos is Hell — the sempetemal chnm fnr the annihilation 
of evil, the recmdescence of good. The wicked think themselves power* 
ful, and the good deem themselves not powerfnl. Yet is good the only power, 
and evil no power at all. Good everlasting. Evil bat transitory, and irot to 
prevail. 

*'The wicked attribote everything to self'derived prudence. The good 
attribute everything to God Omnipotent Evil hu no spiritual life, and 
hence cannot endure. Good is all spiritual life, and hence cannot die. 

" Love, pnntied by wisdom, is the highest spiritual life. Reason and liberty 
are the divine prerogatives of man. From their abuse originates evil, the 
bell attribute which is pre*deetined to self-annihilation." — Swssbnbuuo. 



And the great wave of popular enthusiasm receded homeward, 
leaving here and there little groups thinking over the deep 
meaning of the day that was passing, like sea-drops left by the 
receding tide to reflect the glory of the setting sun. 

Unable to bear the emotion of such a scene, Democritua had 
proceeded by the river to Parliament A calm and noble peace 
now enveloped the place ; the soul-stirring Bcenes whose far-oflT 
echoes were still faintly audible, like distant music, flushed 
the attendants and caused a glistening in their eyes, as, with 
every mark of reverence and loving respect, they saluted the 
General as he passed. 

The beautiful approaches and staircases to the Kational Chamber 
had been cleared of their legions of statues of past talkers. Only 
the best and greatest of them remained — a most small company. 
But others were added who had not previously been there, Eng- 
land's greatest, Twt of the talking sort. 
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He has read this History to small purpo3<» who bat ne^ik- 
covered the source of Carlyle Democritus's power. 

He understands naught of the greatness of tho brave Eogliik 
people who knows not the deep eoul of religion burning in then. 

Over the dais of the National Chamber, like the toffM of • 
guardian spirit, spread the wide wings of an organ, throogh wham 
grand diapason a hymn of glory thrilled as the General enteral 
the Chamhor. Involuntarily the House rose to its feet» as will 
bent head and wasted form Carlyle Democritos stood before tfce& 
There was one moment of silence as the last sound hushed faoB 
the reeds, and then the pastor spoke : — 

"Mysterious Power, under Whom man uses the marvellone pift" 
Thou host bestowed in him, sees or ignores the origin and oon : 
of all good, succeeds as he perceives, and fails as he dure. 
Success as Thou adjudgest, Almighty Father; failure ae 
pitiest, All-merciful Judge. Tho success of a Christ, in torturv ua 
the cross ; the failure of a Charles, acclaimed as divine sarioor Vf 
ytoor England. To Thee, O Eternal Spirit of Good, incline us ii 
•ohedience. As the Sun, which Thou hast set to giiard and repn>> 
duce the life with which Thou hast filled this planet, with its 1^^ 
and warmth ripeneth the fruit of the husbandman, wheth«f hi 
knoweth it or regsrdeth it not, 80 we perceive is it with tlM 
spiritual warmth of Thy perennial Love and Wisdom, which eoa- 
tinueth though man may ignore it, disregard it, or deny it It 
continueth for ever. A nation rises and a nation falls. But thai 
nation cannot fall whose spirit of justice has not fallen first. Dii 
that spirit of justice which Thou host caused to be re-aTraksned n 
this Nation, O Divine and Omnipotent God, and we lay our hearti 
open before Thee, and in this solemn moment of national te-bizth 
resolve that Truth, Simplicity, and Justice shall be our guide." 

The stillness was scarcely broken as the representatives resumed 
their seats, Carlyle Democritus still standing at the bar. Theo 
the first minister rose : " Not at the bar of the House, GeiMBl, 
but here; you, who are higher than the first; it is the nnammsof 
desire of the House, your place is here." And the Memben 
rose again as one man. But Carlyle Democritus remained at 
the bar, thanked them for their courtesy, but he would not be 
the first to break their rules, which he had helped to Te-eatabliab. 
Had he not broken enough in the former House 1 
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'^r implore you, be seated, colleagues ; friends, I had not hoped 
BO much from public sympathy aud gratitude as to see here io-daj 
all those elected by a free people who have for ten weary years 
worked with me to make tlicm free. Let those who are new 
to the great task which lies before them, lose not the beautiful 
significance of that tribute of a free nation, whose judgment has 
not been trammelled by orators. Do not ever aim at oratory, my 
brothers; train yourselves in wisdom, work, and to gain know- 
ledge. Leave for ever your Demosthenes, your Ciceros, and their 
horrible Jubilee imitators. We have torn the wretched models 
from the schools, stopped the vain debate-societies, and substituted 
technical-, work-, and thought-societies, in order that earnest men 
can be trained, instead of mere torguc men. ... To those who 
have worked with me need 1 say aught T We have been a small 
company of men, given more to action than to speech ; will not 
our ten years' lalK)ur bear that out f 

"To those who are new to me and to the task of government, I 
would say : O my countrymen, regard the trust of your con- 
stituencies as the dearest treasure under heaven. Be not eager to 
justify their choice, only be determined never to sully it. Be not 
anxious that they shall hear that you have spoken. Be only 
anxious that they shall not hear that you have spoken foolishly or 
selfishly. Look not to your constituents for praise, only to youc 
consciences for approval. Our laws protect you for three years 
from addressing your constituents. The framers of that wise law 
have hoped that after that timo the debased appetite for mere talk, 
bred by insensate men in Jubilee times, will have died. Whilst 
anxious to preserve good laws, be not dismayed at new growths 
and new desires. Pin no faith to the silly example of Lycurgus, 
lauded in the schools. He who makes a law, or constitution 
(which is but a great aggregation of laws), not tolerant of change, 
does like one who would plant a goodly tree and tether it with 
inflexible chains instead of a reasonable guiding stake. Such a 
tree, in time, could only grow distorted, earthward, its free 
inclination upward, heavenward, prevented. WTio has seen 
finality in the work of man? Finality is the attributo of the 
work of Divinity, and not of man. Durability, not finality, is 
the best of man's power in all directions. Be sure that a State 
need not die ; it is not a man, but an infinitude of men ; but be 
sure that a State cannot live unless Justice be the atmosplicro of 
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its li/e, for so has God made the world. Aa you fr«« JnsHfe, « 
will she froe your people, and as yoa cloak and disguise 
hide her from the people, so will the people be enslaved. V.\.— 
the growth and expansion of your nation, not hnrryinfr and ifi 
hflsting it, also not retarding it ; but protecting it bravely ; 8>3«DtJT 
encouraging it; ever ready to widen and extend your hn. 
Hasten no change, hut also retard no healthy growth. • • • Te^ 
who have been bo patient with me, and who desire that 1 my ^ 
a little upon the order of things which our Revolatiofl hm 
established, hear me then. After your own consciencea it tbi 
Court of Honour of your Parliament ; true, its laws are stem. Vol 
your Assembly is the guiding-light of the nation, a lamp !&«< 
must not be fouled, not even by rumour's breath ; let the t 
the Court for ever remain inflexible, and its justice imtc;! 
Dwell upon the true words of your pastor : ' The passing opinion d 
the worM mu»t not be your measure of failure or suocobil' Doi^ 
done for duty's sake, let that be the only measure. Be Bok tti 
the Jubilee minialers who scoffed at justice and let the pavf'e 
starve because one of their most contemptible of ' Parkier' was tut 
#379} satisfied with the Kadical sweetening of the Party-Cerberoa eop. 

*' Do not think we have tried to abolish poverty ; we Kam 
abolished pauperism. Poverty — the calm antithesis of wealth — m 
not an evil but a good. But the degradation of the poorl Th^ 
for ever contend against : For every free man let there be work ; 
iot every enslaved man (the idle man is the only slave) let thert 
be compulsory or penal work. 

"Do not listen to the scoffer who shall endeavour to permiaik 
you that all this is a counsel of perfection ; it is not that ; per- 
fection is for Grod, the path which leads to it is for man, a {Mth 
endless, but sublime; a path over which justice and wiiidom fo^ 
ever guide ; there are few gold deposits along its borders, but thevv 
is no lock of wealth. The wealth of a contented and happy 
people, a wealth that increases the more with every honest 
endeavour that is made to protect it. Be unmindful of mere xichea. 
Come not here, you who are anxious to fill your pockeU with 
gold. But come here all you who are anxious to fill yoor aooU 
with God. . . , 

" The land ! That is God's wealth, which He has entrusted to 
you to watch over and preserve ; O look to it that never again in 
thia noble empire the greedy be let absorb it* To-day is 
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with you ; I go to seo with my eyes the trees and the flowera of 
this England, the innocent children brighter than the corn-flower?, 
the -workmen sturdier than the oak, and the women pure and con* 
fiding, like the eweet climbing plant* uniting the earth, and tho 
flowers, and the trees. Like them, let your religion be, for that is 
the tme binding — not, ae the old Jubilee priests pretended, of futile 
dogmas, lies, and cant, which is tho r^rjibinding, the trreligion. 
The care of religion which concerns a nation is the heart and coro 
of the thing — this dear land has solected the purest of all the 
world's teachings ; maintain that purity, and it can never die ; it 
is the * worship of sorrow,' the adoration of the highest, its 
example — renunciation of self, of all ^ in the cause of Love, Charity, 
and Mercy. Religion is not to be bound, religion is to bind you, 
me, us all, to our Divine Creator. Permit no ' Articles,' but that 
undying One and Eternal Article : the beautiful Book record. , . . 

"When you come to ponder upon all these things, you will 
perceive that it is not so much new laws that will become necessary, 
as ever new, brave, and untiring application of them. Therefore 
let your minds be more intent upon wise, just, and fearless admin- 
istration than mere feverish desire for never-ending legislation. . . . 

** With regard to the Second Chamber, do not think that we have 
left the appointment of its future members unduly in the hands of 
the Upper House. That would be to overlook the fact that the 
original appointment of all those who are not elected by the great 
independent bodies of the State (the Judges, the Literati, the 
Guilds) is entirely the work of this house, namely, the governors 
of Colonies, the ambassadors, and the heads of the Army and the 
T^avy. But even in that, aa in all tho laws of the Revolution, 
thero is no Lycurgunism ; if there be weakness anywhere, that is 
but proof that their authors have been human; to amend as well as 
to preserve have you been called into power, a power which it is 
for you to exert with all the wisdom and sincerity that you can 
command. ... It was an evil of the oM guilds that tliuy 
degenerated and bred monopoly. Again I bid you remember that 
to establish justice in the land have you been placed here, and to 
guard against corruption. We have laid down the Guild laws in 
no narrow spirit, and even though thcru be many spots in the sun, 
the wise astronomers fear not that the light will be extinguished. 
We have not legislated for to-day only, but for all time. AVill you 
not emulate us in that, and remember that posterity is in your 
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loina ; your children are the seeds of the groat f utiire y 
prepare the soi], that soil whereon your fathoi-s sleep, m 
eons will work. It is for you to be tho hualxiudinoii of U 
and if you see the weeds growing, to bravely cloar thi 
field. . . . Think of what has been and wh&i will 
DOW is — and ignore only, each one man, himself. . 
when you shall see the germ of * party ' uprearing ng 
serpent head. It is the first sign of discontent, of incipien 
tion ; touch not tho party, hut eradicate the evil which ^ 
to it. Be like wise captains, and treat such manifesfl 
surf-signs on the waves of time, bodeful of hidden rocks^ 
beneath. Decry not tho agitator ; that is the proviat 
coward or the fool — but bravely face the cause of agil 
remedy it. It is only the fool who believes that tha' 
breeds discontent. When they can persuade you that the 
agitates the storm, and not the storm the forest, then ahi 
believe that man agitates injustice, instead of by inji 
agitated. 

" Be not dismayed before words. * State interfei 
always be the cry of rogues who fear disttirbancc of 
Fear only State ijidifferettce. Be the guardians of your peop 
not their oppressors; and, before all things, say the thii 
mean, fearlessly, bravely. Speak not to the people that yo 
thom, bub give them good cause to love and trust you, 
which have guided you, my colleagues, through ten y< 
let continue to be the guide of thia free Assembly. So] 
that when each man yields up his power into the haiu 
who have trusted him, he shall be able to say as man 

bofore the Eternal Maker of man : ' To the 
sincerity aud streii^^th I have worked, intent only upon 
good, unmindful of self-iuterest— for God and fob tox 
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CHAPTER riL 



EUTHANASIA^ 



"I made so hute in my work; my hoaia waa framed and ready for 
roUing. " — Thobeaix. 

** I &m neither author nor faator of any aect I will liaro no man addict 
limaelf to me, but if I have anything right, defend it u tuvtu's, not mine. 
It profits Dot me to havo any man fouce or fight for mo, to nourish, or taka 
my aide. Stand for tkutb, and 'tia enough." — Ben Joxsok. 

•* Tiie/raiUy of a man^ the etinaniimty of a god," 

Carltls Deuooritus entered upon his last journey. He went 
not into the large towns and cities to wonder at the noble buildings 
of brick or stone. Wliatever their grandeur, ho knew they could 
never even distantly approach the awful magniticeuce of the vast 
uiyBterious palacea and templet} of Aaeyria, Babylon, Tyre, or 
Egypt. He had stood in the King*!} chamber of Ghizoh, a soul in 
a labyrinth of atnne, pyramidic toy of the Phnraohs twenty 
hundred ycara before Chrifit, and he said : " Even the purpose of 
your buildings is unknown, poor vanished kings ; to-day they are 
but playtliings for men's wonderment. Tht purpose, O Sufferer 
on the Croas — there upon the Golgotha-waate 1 Do men ask Tht 
purpose, after two thousand years ? Hast Thou not designed the 
palace which is growing in my suul, O Diviue Teacher of renun- 
ciation, tlie palace of spirit and not of matter, the alone 
imperishable?" 

Between Tyre and Palmyra he had come upon the ghostly ruina 
of Phoenician Holiopolis, "a wonder of the world" to John of 
Antioch. Will Europe equal its marble doors, ita Titan pillars, 
gigantic yet fairy-like in beauty — " frozen music "t or tlie 
Kamack Palace of Thebes, which great Homer declared to be 
unrivalled ? And, beneath the forests of a thousand years, he had 
Btood amidst the ruined temples of Yucatan, Mexico, and Peru 
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also sublime in their awful graTideur, in their more awful win:; 
to mankind. " Baild not thy greatness upon stone, O eon oi cc 
not upon accumulation of any matter. I, Tims, will wmA tn; 
thy landmarks as the sea the rock. I am a spirit^ and * 
such have power over matter. But, O son of man, build op ^ 
palaces upon Justice, and thou buildest upon the ererlMtai 
corner-stone of God's creation, which not all Time can destiof, fir 
JegTiCE is of Heaven, and shall outlast all timo." 

Then, away from the sublime, he had seen the hollow sknllnipei 
of the black Haytian, King Christophe, with his many ptlicw 
palace of *• Glory," of "Conquest," of "Victory," of «KiB?i 
Beautiful View," and "Sans Souci " — that last a strange bl^k 
mockery of the white "Sang Souci." Thirty thoufqmd UkI 
workmen were killed by "accident," over- work, or tmdet^ecdiaf 
during its construction; and from the majestic height of tte 
palacc-citadel the black "Sans Souci" King hurled thousands ofbii 
subjects into chaos and death, until finally — with modern ptstel 
and gunpowder — he hurled his beast-brains into endless night. 

It is told of the highest of all palaces — Babel Towei^-tbtt 
there was much weeping and gnashing of teeth if a stone fell froa 
the battlf^montti, but when a worker fell no man car«d. "likt 
Jubilee Babylon State," Baid Carlyle Democritus, as he stood npn 
the fabled spot where that old " Heav u-dofying " fabric ia said lo 
have been erected. 

He looked nob, then, to piles of brick and mortar, or stone or 
marble, to discover the veins of his nation's wealth and gi-eatnesi, 
but down into the humblest homes of the masses. Those wi 
tell him of the healthfulness of the Nation's blood and life, 
down into the sunny fields and the peasants' cottages he went^ lo 
see the merry children and the contented women, the free, tailing 
men, and their godly homes. And he remembered what had been 
before, and what the great Master had permitted him to teach lo 
His people and to achieve. Silent and alone, unknown (o 
them, he continued his journey through the land, the gloriooa 
promise of peace rising daily in him as he saw that his task wm 
done. 

His last visit was to the field of Purbeck.* There the pitgrtBi 
arrived late one summer evening. Some little children, who had 

* P*pe 232. 
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m pkying in the field, told how they had seen him at the shrine 

rhich marked the historic site there j and had seen him, later, 

iter the memorial church, whither one of them — induced, he 

mid not tell why — followed him. It waa a little golden-haired 

id, whom they found, aftur anxious search, asleep, like an angel 

peace, on the tomb of Terence Grey, warmly wrapped in the 

loak which Carlyle Dcmucritus hod worn. The vault of the 

»mb was open. , . . They asked tho child what had happened T 

who had wrapped him on thut strango couch T Ho told them that 

after he had entered the church the strango man saw him, and 

beckoned to him, and he went up to him and kissed him, . . . and 

soon he heard beautiful music — but could remember nothing 

more. . , . And no one to. this day knows more than that of the 

end of the Great Commander of the Revolution of the Twentieth 

Century. 

PENDENTS LITE. 



" ^\^en God was about to create man, the angels gatbered 
around him, and some of them said, ' Wilt Thou create a being, 
God, to bring glory to Thee on earth as we attest it in heaven ? ' 

**Aiid others of the angel host eoid, *0 King, create no more, 
lest the glorious harmony which Thou hast established be 
destroyed.' 

" And silence fell upon the host, and the Angel of Mercy 
spoke, and sweet was the voice which said entrcatingly, *0 Father, 
create Thou man after Thine own image. With heavenly pity 
will I fill his heart, and with sympathy towards every living 
thing.* 

'* * O create him not, All Merciful,' spake sorrowfully the Angel 
of Peace, * lost he sow dissension upon the fair earth which Thou 
hast made.' 

*' * Then I will be there,' said the Angel of Justice, * and before 
the Divine Footstool shall man answer for his works.' 

" And the Angel of Truth spoke and said, 'Create him not, O 
God, lost with man Thou acndest falsehood to the earth.' 

" Then all were silent, and out of the deep stillness came the 
Divine command, 'I will create man, and thou, Truth, shalt go 
to earth with him, and yet remain an angel of the Eternal Host — 
the connecting-link between heaven and earth.' " 
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^^^^H — of Children in Jubilee Time, 


3?5. 


^^^H 


Wages. 152. 239, 245. 


^^^M Ireland, 41, 100-lOS, 111. 125. 


278, 279. 282, 343, 844. 


^^H 168. 183, 240-41, 272, 292, 845. 


Work Hours, 106, 169- 




70, 192, 196, 246, 251. 


^^^H Jerrt-buildera, 175, 184. 238. 


Land (Tlie). 99, 108-123. 124-31. 


^^^^H Jewelrr (ar^ aiso Requisition). 64, 


146, 14y, 211, 29S. 


^^m 


absorbeil by a few in 


^^^^m Ji-Aa of Glenbcif^h, 100, 101* 


JubUee Era, 12, 97, 116-1«, 


^^H JoiuoD, Ben, 427, 


281, 289, 
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LftDd.The.agglomcTatioTi forbidden. 


Land, Rent, R.itefl, and Taxes on, ^^^| 


128, 129. 


in Jubilee Period, 103 (noU), ^^B 


Agrictiltnral, or ScUlemenU, 


104, 119-23. ^H 


106, 126, 162, 103, 260-63. 


Rent. Rates, and Taxes on, ^^M 


Factories, 126-27. 


after the Revolution, 117, 128, ^H 


Guilds. 127. 


413. ^W 




Kevenne, 136. 187, 143, 144. ^ 


period, 240. 


Rome, Analogy of, and Jnbi- ^^M 


laliourera nnd others 


lee Britain, 11. ^H 


resettle on tlie land. 163, 'I'll, 


Sequestrations by Briti^b ^^1 


224, 240-41, 409, 443. 


Kings, 98-100, 104, 108, 116. ^H 


Apricnlturalists, State help 


^H 


to, 127, 129, 40H. 


Sequestrations by the Revolu- ^^^| 


Appro|ir!.-it(Nl by prirate 


tion, 145, 176. ^H 


persons in .(nbilee peri<w, 97, 


State, The, sole landlord, ^^H 


116, 13S, 281. 


109. 118, 119, 298. ^H 


ARspHsment, 117, 127, 146, 


State help, 127, 129. 298. ^H 


181mS2, 211, 230-40. 


Sub-division forbidden, 128 ^^« 


Cereal, destrnytd by Jubilee 


{ibuL, fwU), 129, 163. 1 


Landlords, 98-1*9, lU-12. 


thrown out of lultivation in ^^M 


— - Cultivable area in Great 


Jubilee Period. 98, 237, 28L ^H 


BriUin. LIS. 240. 


Low, 866.416. ^H 


Cultivated area, 113. 


Adulteration, 208. 209, 409. ^H 


Cultivation after the Revolu- 


Barrist«r!i, 312. 880, 381-52 ^H 


tion, 127-28, 131. 


{nofe , 3S3. ^H 
a>oli»hed, 241, 401. ^H 


Entail abolished, 104. 


Fixity of tt^nnre, 207. 


Costs in Jubilee Period, 30, ^^1 


God'fl wealth entrusted to 


229, 306. 382, ttndvole. ^H 


Nationa, 448, 450. 


abolished by the Revolu- ^^H 


Holding*, Conditions of, eta, 


209. ^H 


104, 115, 126, 129, 130, 181, 


CriniiDal Lnw, 252. ^^M 


■ 241.275. 


Fines, 209, 405. ^^M 


1 for Factory workers. 


Jubilee Lan', 26, 98, 09, 100, ^H 


■ 261, 


101, 315 {not«), 346, 360, ^H 


Homestead Laws, 106, 128, 


»d9-90, 395, 396, 397-98, ^H 


296. 


^H 


Honse Pronertv, 118, 130, 


define<l by Carlyle ^^H 


13L 


Democritns, 253, 269. ^^H 


Landlordism, Landlords of 


Futility of, 209. 269, ^H 


the Jubilee era, thoir exactions, 


271.309, 369. ^Hi 


etc., 88, 97, 98-100, 104, 111, 


VerbinKe, 387. 400. ^H' 


113.23, 128. 162. 211, 22S. 


"Trading Cases," 876, ^^1 

377, 378, 379, 389, 390, ^H 


229, 232, 239-40. 281, 293. 294- 


95, 2it7'»8, 329, 393. 


^■l 


' Landlordism Killed, 104, 


Ul>e), 30, 880, 403. ^H 


108. 237, 240.290. 


LitiginuHnrsa, how dis- ^^H 


•Mortgage forbidden, 128. 


couraj/ed. 209. 210, 404. ^^M\ 


Ownership and Occupation 


Nuisance, 185, 197. 413. ^H 


indispensable, 116, 117, 128, ISO, 


Plaintiff and Defendant, 200, ^^| 


131, 134. 


24S, 3S7. 401. ^H 


Peasant Proprietors, 108, 128, 


Ri'formfi, Provision for, 129, ^^H 


ISO, 163, 250. 


^H 


Penal SnttlpmentP, M9, 165, 


Lavyurs of the Jnbi1e« Era, 117, ^^B 


162, 180, 243,250-52,404. 


269, 297, 309. 312. 367, 3S3, ^H 


Produce-r^nU, 117, 128. 


^H 


^^— Eeclamation of ■Waste, 106- 


abolished by the Revolution, ^^H 


49, 150, 161, 162, 163, 107-68. 


SIO, 241, 382, 387. ^^^M 
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LatnbotYi, 17B. 
LcAther Maimfjcture. 312. 
Libertv of the Subject, 166, 288, 
251/354. 

to work, 251. 

and Licence not to be oon- 

foonded, 162, 190. 
Lichfield, Btahop of, 323-24. 
Lie«, lying, subterfugea, cinmm* 

locution — Jubilee tine arts, 23, 

103, 276. 304, 305. 306. 314, 

313, 327, 307, 416, 417, 418, 

427. 
Life, Htimui, a Sw^red Tnut to 

RightttooH Governments, 260< 

61. 
Literary Associatioiu and Guildji. 

SS5. 
Literature, English, at British 

SemiDaries, 361. 
Living Wage. Htc Libour Wages. 
Luther, 79, 109. 334. 385, S7». 
Loafers. See Idleness. 
Local Taxatiou. See Finance, 
London, Bishop of, 324. 
Lords, House of, 265, 434. 
Lycurgus, 447, 449. 

MacdoNjild, Fsther, 302-108. 
"ilado in Gerraan3\"239. 
llag^istrateJi, 210, 248-49, 262, 263, 

345, 384, 336-87, 389-90, 393. 
Malta {see lUso Colonies), 291. 
Uatnmon, Mummonttcs, Mammon* 

ism, 153, 212, 220, 229. 231, 

236, 270, 342, 397, 419, 420, 

429. 443. 
Manufacturers. See Trade, also 

Gni plovers. 
Markets,' Free, 274. 
Marriage, Laws, etc., 162, 170, 

201, 351, 404,405-407. 
Martins, Daniel, 2, 3, 6, 6, 7, 9, 

12, 14. 
Masters and Men, 231-82. 
Medical ; Aid in Lalniur Dwellings, 

20S, 857. 

Ancient Practice of Blood- 
letting, 184-35. 

Mediterraurou, 315. 

Merry Kngland in Jubilee Period, 
98. 

Merry Enxl^iiti "f^Br the Revolu- 
tion, 409. 

Mines, 130, 195. S12, 215, 216, 
219-25, 382, 291. 

Hinisten. See Parlismeut* 



MivioBarML 



aad TukKim, 



Missions and 

Church. 
Mob. Th«>. 23. 66L 
Model Work-shop* 

193, 273-74. 
Money, JubUee-god, 19. 34, 8 
Money-lenders. 89, 129, 797, 
Monaments, 336-37, 44S. 
Morocco, 291. 

Mortgogus on Ijind forbidden, 
Maudella. The Right Hoi 

A. J., M.P., etc., 369. 
Mnnicipat Councila, 149, 150, ZH 

195-98, 411. 426. 
Mnrder. See Insurauoe of J«bilii 

Children. 
MoseuTDS, 411 
Music Halls, 190. 




5.318^ 



Kational Debt. See Finance. 
Kavy, Merchant, and Fuding 
Fleets, etc, 146, 14S. 149,1.^2, 
216, 218, 267-84, 314,315.318. 
320, 321. 

Koyal, 54. 55, l4«, 147 

160, 166, 220, 230, 253, 
59. 313.22. 
New FlceceUnd Loan Com' 

3W-73. 
New Zealand. See also ColoBM. 

238. 
Kewspai»rs of the Jubilee Era— 
Blackswhiu, 22, tG. 
Chmrh liiLzuftr <m^ AndbiMf 

GiiZftte, 327. 
I>aUy GvitU to the Cfim-Shop, 
06. ' 

niiii€9blacX, 22. 6aw 
Nuisances. Set Law. 



Old Aok. See Insurance. 
''Opposition." 5f€ Parly. 
Oratots, Sec Verbosity. 






Palaces and the RKVoctmcnr, 

64, 147, 176-77. 
Pamirs, 300. 
Pan-Anglican Unioa, 233, 887< 

303. 
Parks and Gaidens, 1S5, 192, 196, 

199, 216, 247. 248, 411-12. 
Psrliameut, Parliainentair Gorcm- 

ment, etc.. 18, 23, 26. 30, »2, 46. 

66. 6S. 100, 106. 115. 116, 193, 

SOS, 265, 803. 307, 815, 344, S49, 

889, 394, 39tt, 427, 430-81. 4SS. 
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Parliament, Acts of, meJiseTal twad- 


Port Ynrrock, The, Wreck of, ^^^H 


dle, iiKPDlives to litipitinn: — 


269-70, 272. ^H 


268-69, 3C7, 369, 372, 373, 874, 


Portugal, 217. ^H 


380, S«3, 401, 417. 432. 


Poverty, Pauporisro, Jubilee Mia- ^^H 




ery, etc, 19, 26, 27, 28, 34, ^H 


R/'Volution, 117, 422. 


101, 151, 152, 161, 236, 237. ^H 


Constitution, in Jubilee period, 


239, 255, 324, 325, 339, 342, ^H 


376, 304. 417,425. 


343, 353, 356-56, 898, 899, 418, ^H 


Constitution after the Rerolo- 


^M 


tion, 419, 4'20. 422. 425, 420, 


Priaons, 851, 252. ^H 


436. 448. 


Professional Aaaociatioiu orGoiliia. ^^H 


Housos of, 429, 448, 446. 


^H 


Ministers of tbf .labllee 


Profit sharing, 243-41, 274. ^H 
Prosecutors, Public, Board of, 208, ^^H 


Period, 44, 45, 97, 162,222, 278, 


27P, 282, 304, 306. 309, 344, 


^H 


34ti-47, 3<59, 369, 380, 389, 390. 


Pablic-Hoate*, Publicans (see alss ^H 


' I'arty." " ParticB," 10,. 12, 18, 23, 


Drink Traffic), 53, 64, 118, 129, ^H 


26. 27. 42, 46, 66.68. 79. 80.87. 


189, 246, 308, 325, 826, S48, ^H 


89, 184, 162. 206, 208, 265, 276, 


367. 376, 411, ^H 


288. 206. 298. 299, 801, 304. 


Ptmch, 317. ^H 


305. 313, 315, 316, 817, 818-19, 


Pnrbeck, ancient Quarry District, ^^H 


S24, 320. 344, 347. 868, 869. 


227-30, 26^ 452-63. ^H 


389. 394, 400, 418. 419. 429, 430. 


Battle of. 23132, 233. ^H 


448, 450. 


^1 


pauper Iinmigraiion, 106, 151, 

162-68, 155,240, 241, 276. 
Pauperism, Paupers. See PoTCTty. 
Peuant Proprieton. See Land. 


Quacks, Quackery, 203, 208, ^^| 

238, 262, 263, 264, 402, 409-10. ^H 

QoMTiod, 225-33. ^H 


Peers, Peerage, etc., of the Jubilee 


^^^ 


Period, 60, 73, 80, 98, 100, 106, 


Radicaliau, 66, 95-96, 114, 116, 


114,183, 227. 


292. 296. 298, 302. 316, 827, 


R. Cecils, 97. 


328, 369. 448. 


"W. Paget'8, 97. 


Rag^d Schools. 348. 


The Sutherland, 98-99. 


Railways, 150, ii09, 223, 242. 247. 


PoMBJons. 106, 309. 


407-409. 


Money -PciTagea, Party-, and 

Beer- title* aboiished by the 


Recreation, 129, 170, 246,274, 411. 


Reclamation of WaBte I^nda Sta 


RevolutioD, 210, 211, 337, 434, 


Land. 


435. 


Referendum, 106, 120, 426. 


Penal Settkmenta. See Land. 


Regimental System applied to 
Labour. St< Labour Array. 


PenJjeb, SOO. 


Pensions in Jubilee Era, 69, 106, 


Religion, Ri-Iigiousnew, 11, 12, 17, 


309, 310, 346, 39P. 


28, 35. 827, 330, 337. 448, 449. 


People, The. Set Uritiah. 


Rent. See Laud. 


l*eriro. See alto Colonies, 291. 


Requisition, The Great, 62.65, 71, 


Peraia, 301. 


161-66, 164. 


Peteraborouftb, Biahop of, 381. 
Piccadilly, 389, 842, 3-16, 350, 352, 


Reserve Fund. See Finance. 


Retirement from Public Service. 


353. 


Ste Age. 


Plain English, 117. 269. 273, 387, 


Rernlutioo, 18, 19, 231, 233, 281, 


414, 450. 


290. 


Police, 47, 66. 79, 268, 


Richmond, Doko of, 309, 810, 898. 


Poor Uw. 150. 


RighUof Man, 418. 


Post Office*, ext^naioB after th« 


Rood-cleAuing, etc., 196. 


Revolution, 142. 


Rome. 10-12, 112-13. 


Eli-ctoral Department, 424. 


Roynl Commi'sions, 152-68, 271-72, 


H <— — Judicial Division, 413. 


345, 306, dJ6-97. 



^^^H INDEX. ^^^r 


^^^1 RoveI Honsebold. 7S-74, U7, H9. 


Starratioo, 18, 19.20, 27,34, 72.99. 


^^^H^ Ktukin. 


102. 109, 110. 112, 115, 188, 818. 


^^^^■j RusAcU, Sir George. Bftronet, ILP., 


StaiisticK and StatLsticiaoi^ 27, 


^^^^1 Ate, 370. 


109, 110, 115, 188, 318. 


^^^H RnmiA, 1£4. 216 17. 29S. 204, 299- 


State Service, 192. 


^^^H 902, 312. 315. 316. 317. 300. 


Stocks. Sec Finance, Loans, etc 


^^^^^H 


Strathi^UsB, 227. 


^^^^^H fiAtLORft. Set Navy. 


Street improvements, 97, 164-85, 


^^^^H Saint Albans, Duke of. 309. 


106, 197, 198. 199. 


^^^^H Saint-HiUitu, Barth^lcmy, 298. 
^^^^H ;Saint PauI'a. Sae Cburch. 


Street-keepers. 149, 165. 185, 


106-98, 242, 257, 424. 


^^^H SalUire, 


Sabmorgwl. The, 160-61, 277. 


^^^B Arhiller, 407. 


Suez Canal, 315. 


^^^B School Board. 346. 359. 


Suffra^u. Sfc Electorate. 


^^^^H Inspector's Report, 347-49. 


Sunday OUiorvance, 274, 411, 412. 
Sutherland Coaoty. 08. 


^^^^^H SohooU. S€€ Educatiou. 


^^^^B Sootland. 40, lUj 114, 183, 341, 


Dukea. etc, of. 08-09, 227. 


^^^H 2S1, 352. 


Sutton, Charlea Uaanen, Arch- 


^^^^m f^fdeley, 343. 

^^^H SenDitici) in High Flaoea. 226, 258. 


bUhop, 105. 


Swauage, 22 S. 


^^^^H ^iiopt, Sbop-uaiitants, etc., 235- 


"Sweating." 152,515, M3. 


^^^H 


Swedenborg, 445. 


^^^^H Shropshire, 100. 




^^^H Shuttlecock, The Right Hon., U. P., 


Talk, Talkers. 8m Verbosity. 


^^^H Secretary to the Admiralty, 310. 


Taimudic Fable of Truth, 453. 


^^^H Sinecurea, 26, 73. 90. 147, 167. 


Taxation, Taxes. See Land-rent, 


^^^H -SkobfllofT, 209-300. 


Bates, etc. and Finance, 


^^^H Slavery, Slaves, 11, 99. Ifi2, 160, 


Teachers. See Education. 


^^^H 236, 343, 344. 353, 356. 


Technical Trainiug. Set lAboor 


^^^^H Slnmland. SluniR, 11. 12. 24, 80, 


sod Education. 


^^^V 85-37, 104, 152, 161, 176, 186, 


Temple. Sir R,, 348, 


325. 339. 342. 843, 847, 348 


Tennyson. 103, 817, 819. 338, 353, ■ 


{nA>t^), 441, 443, 443. 


419, 427. ■ 


Slum-vnwn". 88. 90, 124, 184, 


Tent Hur!ey. 157. ■ 


186-87, 236, 325, 349, 442, 4i3, 


Thieves, Thieving, etc, 115, 116, ■ 


Smoke-abatement, 221-22,442. 


367-69, 402. ■ 


Society Papers, 403. 


Thoreau, 451. ■ 


Society for the Protection of 
Children, 391, 393, 305, 396. 


TillU, 300. ■ 


• TiiiU* on ** Acta " of Parliament, ' 


Soootra (Me also Colonies), 2Q1. 


374 ; African Conquest, 


Sorrypebblo, The Right Hon., 
M.P.. i3. 45. 06, 114, l.'i2, 158, 


328. 


Anarv'hy, 389 ; Arcao, 


181, 203, 230, 302, 325, 410, 


101-103 ^CharchBeform, 


410. 417, 418. 


323. 331. 


Spftiii. 217. 


Company Fraada, 373 ; i 


Spiriu {tee aUo Drink), 150, 180. 


Drink Traffic, 301, 394. M 


Stafford, Sir E. W., G.C.M.G., 


EmiscratioD, llO-U, 188; ■ 


etc., 860-70. 


False SentimentAlity, ■ 


Statfordahirc, 100. 


■ 


* The MI«lorian of tti« Rorolutlon of the Tweotletb Oentiiry ha* almoet iBraHablj 


jdimwu hli nruraDcoi to occumncu of the JubUae Period (18fiO-iaB4) from the maciilAesiit 


euii>oriu[n of tbU justly worM-ftinioiu Journal, and hli Etlitor b» adopted a almllar 


coume. not onljr becaoM 7^ THwci U lncont«9tlbly the hlKbost uilhoritjr opoo sane&t 


event*, but becAOM tt reflect* the bostaixl Iiighe4t thought in all the avenue* of ptitiUa 


«nd iihvAtf ur« or thoM ttmea-ond alao the ezroci and iTcJatlloes vUleh aboiui«l«d 


thera— pcrhapi "wintmtnMMt,fKtrai UU aUiviu.** ^^^_ 
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Time$ on Hozley, Professor, 81 ; 
Irish Bviotions, 100. 
"living Wage," 188 ; Loth 

Tenancies, 99. 
UUlionaire quoted, 128 ; 
Ministerial Corrnption, 
806-806. 
Ministerial Lying, 806, 

818 ; Navy, 230, 818. 
Peers and Pensions, 809 ; 

Purbeok, 227-80. 
Starvation of lattle Chil- 
dren. 3i8-49. 
Trade Beturns, 214 ; Yari- 

orom, 882, 889, 898. 
Women and Children Em- 
ployment, 842-44. 
Titles, 210, 211, 248, 886. 
Toilers of the Deep, 267-84. 
"Tools and the Man," 234-68. 
Toryism. See also Badicalismf 

805, 306, 869. 
Town -holdings. See Luid. 
Trade, 193, 204-207. 208, 211, 212- 
18. 223-24, 240, 260, 280, 812, 
318, 877. 
Trade ConncUs. See Coorts of 
Justice. 

Unions. See Labonr. 

Trafalgar Square, 46, 49. 
Trees in Public Thoroughfares, 184. 
Trieditt, David, farmer, 126, 168. 
Trinities : Ecclesiastical. See 
Church. 

Jubilee Qoremment, 866. 
Law, 383. 
Pagan, 361. 
TrusloTe, Pastor, 157-60, 277. 
Truth and the Jubilee Period, 276, 

826-27. 
Tucker, A. R., Bishop of Einshin, 

321. 
Tugwell, H., Bishop of Equatorial 

Africa, 324. 
TurkesUn, 301. 

** Unfobtunateb." See Womem 



Uniforms, 268, 278, 818. 
Unions. See Labour. 
United States of America, 71. 73, 
214, 216, 217-18, 292-98, 486, 430. 
Utopia. 88-87, 364. 

Tambxbt, 299. 

Verbosity of the Jubilee Era, 22, 
241, 268-69, 276, 297. 298, 812, 
416, 417, 423,431, 432. 483. 447. 

Victoria, Australia (see oZso Colo- 
nies), 289. 

Volunteers, 310.11. 

Votes (bein^ the Jubilee Ooyem- 
ment Votive or Motive Power), 
276, 844, 846. 849, 396, 418. 

Waoxs. See Labour. 

Wales, 111, 214. 

War Office, 432-38. 

Waste Hands are Wedded to Waste 
Lands, 165-71. 

Water Companies, 146. 

Waxworks, 403. 

West Indies, 215. 

Westminster, 281. 429. 

Weymouth, 228. 

Wigs, Wiggeries, etc., 211, 226. 

Wilkinson, John Gartii, 416. 

Winana, Jubilee Landowner, 281. 

Winterstown, 443. 

Women, 60, 76-76, 86, 98-99. 100, 
103, 104, 162, 153, 162, 169, 
190, 204, 256. 260, 261, 263, 278, 
278, 338-58, 863-64, 381. 382, 
888, 892, 393, 404-405, 417, 419. 

Word-deluge. See Verbosity. 

Work, 162, 237. 356. 

Work for the Weakest and the 
Worst, 166-60. 

Workhouses. 60, 113, 164, 810. 

Workhours. See Labour. 

York, Archbishop of. 324. 
Zola, Zolaism, 881-82. 



Cronm SrvJ, chih. Price One Shiiling neL 

LANDLORDISM 

AN ILLVSTRATtON OF THE RfSE AND SPREAD OF SLUMLAND AS ErtNC£t 
ON THE GREAT BSTA TES OF THE GREAT GROUND LANDLORDS OF LONDON 

By henry LAZARUS. 

TKt DaJIy Ckranidr. mn :— *' Mr L«zaras \%yi on iho iMh and aparci nfvt. . . Be dSittit 
•Mrply between r»l aua merely apfiarcnt IniproTeiufoU. . . Be freaks triih th<- authofil^^ 
one vho deula with thing* at Arst hao4. . , He maJutatna that 'the orli^n ot ihv d»snMlalli 
li noHlect br thu! lanillord to provide for OTen the iMreat neoeiisltiea uf Jpctftirjr.' U« sbIm 
■OEgestlons for reform, and ciaotu ezamplei nrBQCoeaafol attemptate totrodnce a more arholMa** 
ordur of thtoga. The pamphlet deaenrea attootlon." 

TKt atiitn tMjB:~"Th* book OttlU attniion to wXatiiadwtUtt^oiuo/tXt gnat ^luttUynd ttftlftft; 
the ot^eot of the writer ia to prove that the f^fat ground landlords are utterly callonx to the watt 
and rrqalnmenta of the mlsorable tooanti of the slniru whence they (the landlonlji) draw aa mr 
bltant rennoo. The aollior aiVa :— ' The En);l!«h are rerdj a 1oD^-«Dfl)n1iig peopla. Init I f a nm* 
end tn tliLe patlenne, tliti boATy paying of prnmlnnia npon the riliut ayatem of dJalioueatjr— vfl 
bcMuse not prompted hy itarratlon. nimory. or want, which rum the wretched pftoper into <7t__ 
bat doll bcratoly and fiyatematically plat)Q<Ml lo swell an already lordlr revenoe, not ror oobla or I 
Wtuihj pnrpoma, but too often only to mlni^t^rto worthlcasandyonileaseTtraTiifmnclaa. T^inea. 
~ people, and let ynnr bArd-eamfld waite he. tilrhcyl frotn yoa to give, and erei togJTo^tohlintM 
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who daaerveth not even that which he bath." 

RATS'.RENTa, THE RENTERS AND THE RENTED. 



Ila wbleh OlNOKH JiMur ffivee hl.^ view* of Ijtxarnii. Divea. Dirt, Mother Church. SIbid 
boldem, and " Freedom of Contract.") 
"Tbk Golgotha or Slumland 1 " That's a phrtae aa I om told 
!• nude use of by a party,— wich that party must b« boM,— 
In Uw name of Mltt«r Lasaevk, n goo<l ^aint Pan(Tag<* gvnt. 
Wot han writ a book on Slumland , and Ita Tjuidlonli, aad Its Rent. 
He's a Momber of the " Wastry 'Balth Committee," ao It aeeaoa. 
And the stor>> wot he telli will aound, to ion*, like 'orrtd draanu. 
Bat, lor bime yer I wv knowv better, and If ern^ 'cat* oovea aa *lm 
Want to ferret hont thnfiuJct, they might apply to Oiimni Jm.— Piiwft, Ftb. IMl 

Tk» Jonmal of SanUarj/ PiijrliurriNtr sayR :— " The devil that brood* In dlabolJcsa] gloeoverth* 
pMterIng horrora of the lowor claaaes In our towns and citlea la the etnn Undlord. In tattJkm 
HDOof aa chief of l)i« helper* are Rlshopa, Cabtnet Mlnbitera, noble Lord*, etc What are «« to 
tlilDk of the reverend aod not>l«t owner* of itu^h dUtriota T Theee people dnw himdredi of tbooaands 
ft year oat of the rent* of London horelii and fover d«n*, and eevni to care itooght for thome who 
dwell In Uiealiuiiti tlieyown, and who drag out uln-blantH and diacaaed Uvea In horrible 
tad alley*, Mr Ucury Ltzania ha* laaued ao admirable brochurt on the matter." 



["Do the poor moke the alume, or the einins irkake the poor*" — ITtnry laennu, in " LandZordimL,"} 
U ft tlie poor wot rriA^cs tlie Slnma, or iM 8lam« w.Ttmakea the poor! 
W»I1, that'* the qnenlfon, Ouv'nor, ant] I'v« 'cereal it areked afore. 
Ami tbcamsernin't bo eaiy, if ynn wnntii to be O.K. 
Don't Buppoee *i / can lettk It, but I'll have my little aajr. 
My old fflpnd MtKtcr l,Az\B.va, now. he up* end *cf, aca be. 
The i^rrnt (iroiind landlord 1* the great prime cause. —Puweh, Xov. liM. 

Tht Wnkfy Tiwusanti £:rAoBays:—**OrT and rkad that admihadlr t.trrLCSuu.Lnra wmocmvna 
pvMr Hkkhy LAXABra . . . Oo with Mr Laaru* Into the atum* which Btill defy the Bftnltarr 
In>|tector, vlait with him *ome of tbe estate* of that pion* yriuth, tht^ Marqole of Cktnden, who, 
fhr nway ftom the foal breeding-place* of bla wealth, enjoy* blineelf with it at Brecknock Prinrw 
or BayhwB Abbey: no and ace what sort of aoconmodatlon thia Bngllah peer, and th« l^dy 
Bomoraot, tbe grcal Cbutcb lord*, and otber great Undowoen, provide for their |K>or tennnta. 
0" to any of the endlea* list of ilnma with Hr lataniK: the wbal4' nrlf^ln of the bomble 
dr?radation U to be directly traced to the neglect of the landlonl* tn provide cvtn the bwevt 
Qe<-es«ltiea of olean1ine« anndeceney. IrmMxaocH rkiiet>v a* Mr LAZARrH i.<rDiOATai n -ror 
pova sooar, who will wokdeb, ip, drives to DnpKiuTioK, trc slum dwclleb* bomb dat tut 
TRR i.Arr wRAroic or deiipair? We Irok roand day hy <Iay on tlie WTeich»l row* of borela In 
whieh the noblest nee of worker* on Qod'e earth are irompelled to herd, and vronder cometltoee tf 
another great Fire of London would not be an nnmixed blmilDg." 

TJU NnDouil* CJkronidt sAyn : — "Tbih f* a rowmriTL rAMrRuer. In wfatoh graund-UndZordiain 
1« Indicted a* the creator of sltiin*. The fact* about 8lamland are horrible." 

ne WafrepoI(ra« laye:— "Landlordinn U the title of a hook whleh hat W^cu written by Mr 
Beory Laaaraa. Most of oar reader* are rkmOlar wJth hli name. Tbe bonk dcpu-u the rim «n4 
ojirMd of the olama on land which li owned by eome of the greateat groMwi Undlonl* of 
I>ondon. . . . Tba rAMTBLSi n ovs which DnaRvia xo at wuo it kvbrv poruo mait 

m LOXTW-V." 
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